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Arr. L—IMMORTALITY : THE ARGUMENT FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Our previous Article* refers the whole question of man’s im- 
mortality to the will of God. An argument from Nature is only 
our inference of that will from the disclosures of God in the 
material universe and in the consciousness of the human soul. 
In these, and especially in the latter, we find evidence of a God 
of wisdom, justice and goodness. From these attributes the 
inference is irresistible, to a Divine Will, ordaining endless ex- 
istence to all to whom such an existence would be an endless pro- 
gress in virtue and bliss. But in regard to those devovecthle 
moving toward an opposite moral destiny, the voice of nature, 
though unmistakably predicting a future life as a necessity of 
Divine justice and moral government, seems to some not so 
explicitly to assure immortality. Contrawise, rather, the very 
attributes of the Godhead, which guarantee to the good an 
everlasting being, might be — as necessarily doom- 
bboy wicked to ultimate annihilation ; or at least as creating 
in behalf of that doctrine, so strong a — as to be 
eatitled materially to modify and contro 
the Scriptures. 

Our argument thus far has been engaged in combating such 
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a presumption ; in showing the insufficiency of the grounds and 
the invalidity of the assumptions on which it rests; and that 
our ignorance of the moral system and economy under which 
we now are, ill entitles us to dogmatize in regard to that which 
is to be. The very same difficulties and mysteries embarrag 
the existence of evil in the present world, that are supposed to 
forbid its existence in the eternal future; and they require, 
as far as we can see, that the wicked should have never been 
at all, not less than that they should forever cease to be. Ourig. 
norance of the law or principle which underlies the origin and 
continuance of evil, makes us incompetent to limit its 

and duration. But reasoning from the analogy of nature, we 
should infer from its present existence, spite of seeming mys. 
teries and difficulties, its not improbable coéxistence with them 
hereafter. 

Thus far the aim of our argument has been simply negative; 
to disabuse the question of alleged prejudgments of nature; to 
show that at least she has not ecidied it adversely to the doc. 
trine of immortality. The position of this question before the 
tribunal of nature throws the burthen of proof on the denies 
of the doctrine of immortality. “Viewed in relation to an e- 
during moral system, the present actual existence of a moral 
being is a fact presumptive of its continued existence, and the 
denier is bound to show cause why it shall cease to be, i.e., he 
must show that the reasons of its present existence will cease, 
or that new forces and influences will arise that will overrule 
these reasons. In order to establish his thesis, it will not suffice 
him to present mere conjecture, or to meet hypothesis even 
with counter hypothesis; but, for a change in the economy, if 
not in the system of Divine Government, from what we now 
behold, we are entitled to claim clear and itive proof, 
evidence direct and unequivocal, to the point, that the reasons 
for the present existence of the wicked shall not be forever, 
or that mightier reasons will overrule these, and that no other 
exigency for that existence shall arise ; an argument for which 
manifestly God’s mind alone is adequate, requiring as it doe 
the establishment of a universal negative. But if nature is ir 
competent to this argument, she is incompetent to prejudge 
the question, or even to create presumption adversely to im- 
mortality. Certainly she is not authorized to prescribe to 
Revelation what it shall teach in regard to it, much less to 
— by forced exegesis inspired declarations from their natu 

import. 

We might have attempted more; there are not wanting the 
elements for constructing a positive argument from nature 
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But happily, in the clearer light of revelation, we do not need it. 
Collated with that express testimony, it might perhaps seem 
to enfeeble what it would strengthen. We have supposed it 
requisite only to remove imagined presumptions and prejudg- 
ments of nature, on which, we are confident, more than on 
seriptural interpretation, the denial of immortality ultimately 
reposes; and from which, we believe, more than any canon, 
philological or logical, of hermenentics, a forced and erroneus 
exegesis has arisen. — from these, we think more than 
one interpretation of the teaching of the Scriptures on this 
theme would hardly have been thought of. 

Let us then now take the case from the tribunal of nature, as 
of dubious or incompetent jurisdiction, and bear it up before the 
“great white throne.” We have its rescript. Let us with awe 
and humility interpret the record. 

We now, therefore, interrogate the facts and teachings of 
the Scriptures in regard to the destiny of our race. We , 
inthe Old Testament a God revealed—Jehovah, the infinitely 
wise, just and good ; we have also disclosed, a moral govern- 
ment of the universe, a future judgment, a “resurrection to 
everlasting life, and to shame and everlasting contempt.”* 
We hear it announced far back in the elder world, “The 
wicked, though he dies in his full strength, with his breasts 
full of milk and his bones moistened with marrow,” yet “ is 
reserved for the day of destruction, and shall be brought forth 
at the day of wrath,”+ that “God shall bring every work into 
judgment with every secret thing.”t{ We are told of those 
that walked with God, whom God took, and who in chariots of 
fire passed to the realms of the deathless; and also of the 

irits of the dead that were disturbed by the unholy invoca- 
tion of the children of evil, whose practice of necromancy in- 
dicated the general belief of the spiritual existence of the dead. 
A future life unquestionably, though indistinctly, loomed up 
before the human mind. 

Still these of the old dispensation had but a twilight il- 
lamination of the realm beyond the grave. But in the fulness of 
times, came to our world one mightier than death—who broke 
for man the closures of Hades and brought to light (i. e., mani- 
fested clearly to mor) not only life, but immortality. That 
he fully accomplished this by his instructions and his own 
mighty example and by the teachings of the spirit he sent forth, 
needs no proof to those to whom this argument can be ad- 
dressed ; viz: believers in revelation. Another life, a future 





* Dan xii, 2 + Job xxi, 28, 24, 30. t Eccles. xii, 14, 
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realm and sphere of being, a universal resurrection, an eternal 
judgment, an everlasting doom beyond—that all these are fa. 
miliar and explicit doctrines of his religion, of course we need 
not prove. Nor is it less clear, that he indubitably teache 
the happy immortality of the righteous. 

That the sacred oracle brings forward those of both classes of 
moral character, the good and the evil, to the day of judgment; 
that it there presents them alike,—brought, through whatever 
gulfs of being may intervene, with existence inextinct for the 
eternal award—admits of no controversy. From that throne of 
judgment their destinies diverge forever; the one class enter. 
ing into life everlasting, the other going away into everlasting 
punishment. Of the life everlasting—the award of the righteous 
—there is no question but that it imports or implies endles 
existence. But that other awful term of doom, that makes the 
final phrase of the history of the children of sin that “ever. 
lasting punishment”—what shall it be? “ What,” would not 
the a A unprejudiced common-sense reader ask—“ what shall 
it be but everlasting shame and sorrow?” It would seemit 
could hardly suggest or admit any other than the above im 
port, unless under the force of hermeneutics that bring to the 
exegesis of it, a prejudgment, of what befits God’s character, 
and of what inspiration must teach concerning the destiny of 
the lost. 

Still there are minds in our times—minds too which we 
respect for sagacity, erudition and piety—that do take this 
term of doom in another sense. We raise no question of their 
candor or sincerity, but we cannot resist the impression that 
with them, though without their consciousness, natural theol- 
ogy is father to revealed; and that philosophy and preju 
ment of what the Word of God must teach, io much to do 
with their interpreting what it does teach. They contend that 
everlasting punishment means, or at least is compatible with, 
annihilation. They maintain that everlasting punishment, even 
if everlasting be taken in the sense of endless, which they 
affirm can be questioned, does not of necessity imply everlas- 
ing existence ; that its import may be satisfied by a punish 
ment whose effects are everlasting, i. e., one from which there 
shall be no recovery. 

They claim, moreover, that such a limitation of the terms 
necessary to reconcile it with other Scripture, where words sig- 
nificant of utter and total extinction of being are applied to the 
future destiny of the wicked, such as death, destruction, “ ever- 
lasting destruction,” perishing, perdition, and the like. They 
tell us, moreover, that Jesus Christ is presented in the Scrip 
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tures as the author of life; and that eternal life—by which 
they understand eternal existence—is promised by him to 
those only who believe in him; while death, or the negation 
of existence, is denounced as the doom of those who believe 
not; and, moreover, that the agent or instrument-of future pun- 
ishment, “ fire,” is one whose nature is to consume, not conserve 
in pain, so that, whether it is to be interpreted figuratively or 
literally, it is evidently designed to convey the idea of the utter 
destruction of its victim. Such are the grounds, philologi- 
eal and exegetical, upon which the argument for annihilation 
is defended, and on which, presumptions from nature being 
abandoned, it must be sustained, if all. 

Now the simple question before us, we premise here, is, What 
is a fair interpretation of language? Not, what is suitable to 
our notions of God’s nature or government; or what may arm 
the gospel with the most powerful incentives; or what may 
seem to us most safe or expedient to promulgate; or what most 
enhances the value of the soul. Such considerations we discard 
as alien to our present inquiry, and tending only to perturb the 
mind with influences having no connection with evidences of 
trath or falsehood. It is not ours, in determining a question of 
Divine doctrine, to inquire after what is safe or prudent to 
be taught, or what is requisite to give motive power to the 
gospel, or dignity to the human soul. These questions are 

’s; and we best seek their solution when we inquire, what 
istruth? what is God’s teaching and God’s arrangement? Let 
us not presume to be wiser than God, or to understand better 
than He, the true forces of the gospel. Nor again, let us per- 
mit the logical and philological import of language to be over- 
riled by our fears for God’s honor, or the integrity of his 
wisdom, justice, and benevolence. God will care for his own 
honor, and he knows perfectly what is congruous with his 
wisdom, justice, and goodness. God hath spoken! we have 
to do, simply, with the inquiry, What hath hesaid? God hath 
spoken to man. He has spoken then, according to the laws of 
human language, and is to be interpreted according to the laws 
of human speech. The question before us now, let us bear in 
mind then, is not one of philosophy, but purely of criticism, 
philologic and exegetical. It bears through awful deeps, it is 
true, but they are deeps beyond our philosophic or ; and 
there is the more need, manifestly, that we follow in childlike 
trust and simplicity, the Divine voice. 

Our present argument claims, that approached and inter- 
preted in this spirit, the Scriptures do teach the immortal exist- 
ence of the wicked, by direct, deliberate, formal declarations, as 
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well as by implication, in numerous passages; and that the 
words and phrases alleged to convey a contrary doctrine, are, 
when applied to the soul, not only susceptible of a limitation 
and modification of import which may avoid such contradiction, 
but are actually employed in the familiar and constant 

of the Scriptures, in such application, with such limitation and 
modification of meaning. it claims, moreover, that those terms 
which, applied to the body, denote dissolution and destruction, 
find when predicated of the soul, their analogy most perfeetl 
met, and have an especial appernnenn of significancy in indi- 
cating spiritual ruin ; that they are actually in common use in 
the Scriptures, without denoting extinction of being, but with 
the unquestionable significancy of a spiritual corruption ; and 
that the mind at once recognizes the fitness of the usage, and 
feels that the import of the terms is satisfied, and the anal 
of signification, required in the application to the soul, is fully 
met in such usage. They can, therefore, thus interpreted, be 
reconciled with the direct, obvious import of the passages de 
clarative of the fature doom of the wicked, without doing any 
violence to language ; whereas the contrary process—controlling 
the direct, ex Ticit and declarative, by the indirect, the allusive, 
incidental oa inferential—violates a common canon of inter 
pretation. 


RULING TEXTS. 


Let us now examine some of those passages of Scripture that 
may seem entitled to be regarded as ruling texts on this ques 
tion ; that is, those that with the most deliberateness, distinet- 
ness, and solemn formality, set forth the process of final judg. 
ment; or with the most fulness and explicitness characteriz 
the future doom of the lost. And first, perhaps, among these, 
the judgment scene in the xxvth chapter of Matthew, demand 
our attention, as entitled, because of its calm, deliberate, didae- 
tic character, and its freedom from the excitements and colori 
of imagination or passion, as well as its greater explicitness an 
fulness, to rank among the leading passages—the “Joci classi- 
ci” of Scripture—on the theme of uman Destiny. The im 


ery employed is purely for the purpose of instruction and 
efneidation, es shatanicn or ‘natin’, Fhe spirit pervading it 
coheres with the time and scene. It is a case where He, who 
is himself to be the future Judge, sitting on the brow of Olivet, 
in secluded and calm converse with the disciples, who are wait- 
ing to receive from his lips the word, that they may proclaim 
it through ages, sets forth the process and sentence of the last 
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jadgment, and the separate destinies of the two great moral 
divisions of our race. The shadows of the hastening crucifix- 
ion are falling around the speaker. Life is entering the solem- 
nity of its last hour. The theme, the speaker, the time, the 
scene—all are above poetry, above passion ; too awful for rhet- 
oric; all belong to severe reason and pure truth. Word and 
phrase now mean all they utter. No abatement is required for 
amplification or embellishment, for enthusiasm or fanaticism. 
Terrible as they are, still we must regard them as dispassionate 
and severely true, even as the doom they utter, belonging, if 
ever did words uttered in this world, to the intensely, utterly, 
eternally real. Let us so interpret them. cg, ces before 
us, the judgment scene as connecting, in the Divine govern- 
ment, two eternities ; and with its double aspect toward the 
everlasting. The Son of Man has come in his glory; before 
him are gathered all nations; the division is made, and sen- 
tence and execution thus proceed. “Then shall the King say 
to those on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father! 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you before the foundation of 
the world.” ° “ And then shall the King say also to 
those on the left hand, Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.”* “ And these shall 
away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous into life 
eternal”+—or-everlasting ; the epithet in the original is the 
same as that just applied to the punishment. 

Such is Jesus Christ’s statement of the final destiny of man. 
It is final ; there is nothing beyond,—no reappearance or re- 
adjudication. From that judgment scene they pass to return 
nomore. They disappear in the unapproachable light, or the 
impenetrable darkness. One would at first suppose the words 
of Christ in this case were so explicit and positive in assertion 
of the immortality of man—good or evil—that they could not 
be made more so; that the hermeneutics that could evade them 
would defy any grasp of human language. But still, as their 
import has been questioned, let us aim to develop it in formal 
propositions. Now no one will dispute that a text asserts the 
immortality of the wicked, if the deus following prupositions 
can be established in regard to it: 

Ist. Lt describes the doom of the wicked after death. 

2d. Lt predicates of that , eernal duration. 

3d. That doom implies the continued ewistence of its subject. 

Let us apply these propositions to the above passage : 





* Matt. xxv, 34-41. + Ibid, 46. 
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First, THe PASSAGE RELATES TO THE DOOM OF THE WICKED AFTER 
pEaTH. This is unquestionable. The scene is the last judg. 
ment; the sentence, the final reward ; the history, the last dis. 
closed in the empire of God. 

Second, Tur pooM AFFIRMED OF THEM IS OF ETERNAL DURATION, 
The adjective of time used asserts this ; it is the one that would 

ly have been employed to express that idea. It answers 
in import and usage to its English representative eternal and 
everlasting. By its probable etymology, (aids aid, dsi,) it de 
notes the ALWAYS-BEING, OF EVER-BEING ; its radix being the aé- 
verb of perpetuity, or continuance. In actual usage, it 
larly carries, in all its modifications, the sense of time wnlimited 
if not illimitable. It is the proper adjective of eternity, s 
much so, that in common usage of the Scriptures it_is applied 
characteristically to God, signifying his eternity.* The original 
Greek had no stronger epithet of duration. It is true that like 


its English representatives, it is sometimes attached to objects 
of a measurable date. But such usage belongs to rhetorical 
and poetic diction, or to the language of imagination and pas. 
sion, or appears with obvious limitations in the nature or rela- 
tions of the subject to which it attaches; (as e.g. everlasting 
hills; everlasting statutes, &c.) Such cases, however, indicate 
and explain themselves. Apart from such diction and limite 


tion, expressed or implied, the term, of its own proper foree, 
carries the idea of eternal duration. But in this text, is no 
such diction; nor is there any such limitation, unless in the 
nature of the soul, to suppose which, begs the entire question 
by assuming the very point at issue, or in some popular notion of 
the soul’s mortality, prevalent at the time,—but such notions 
did not prevail among those to whom Christ spake. 

For again, amid the strongest proofs that Christ here —_— 
ed by the term “ everlasting” to convey the idea of endless du- 
ration, is the historic fact that the Jews, with their ideas of the 
immortality of the soul, must have so understood it. The Jews 
in Christ’s time—all who believed the soul would exist at all 
after death—believed it would never die. For this fact Jose 

hus expressly and explicitly testifies: ‘The doctrine of the 
nes is this: That bodies are corruptible, and the matter 
they are made of, not permanent; but that souls are im- 
mortal and continue forever. * * * And indeed the Greeks 
seem to me to have followed the same notion, when they 
allot the islands of the Blessed to tieir brave men, and to 
the souls of the wicked, the region of the ungodly in Ha- 





* Rom. xvi, 22. Sept. Gen. xxi, 83. Isa. xl, 28, &e. 
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des; where such persons as Sisyphus, Tantalus, and Ixion, 
pag are punished; which is built on this first suppo- 
sition that souls are immortal; whereby bad men are re- 
strained by the fear and expectation they are in, that although 
they should lie concealed in this life, they should suffer mawon- 
1AL PUNISHMENT AFTER DEATH.” 

Of the Pharisees, Josephus also testifies, “they say that all 
souls are incorruptible, but that the souls of bad men are 
subject to ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.” But the Sadducees take 
away the belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the 

ents and rewards in Hades.* 

Again elsewhere, he testifies, “The Pharisees believe that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them; that under the earth 
there will be rewards or punishments according as they have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life; the fatter are to be 
detained in an EVERLASTING PRISON, but that the former shall 
have power to revive andliveagain. * * * * * # 
we) the — of the Sadducees is that souls die with the 

es. 

Such is the testimony of the Jewish historian contemporary 
with Christ. The sects embracing the doctrine of immortality 
were the great majority of the nation; those rejecting it, re- 
jected a future life altogether. Our Saviour, therefore, in that 
discourse, must have been understood by those who heard him, 
as meaning, by the term in question, strictly everlasting ; and 
he knew he must be so understood. Of course, using it with- 
out limitations, he designed to be so understood ; and such must 
be its meaning in the passage. 

That then it should have here its proper import of ever- 
during, would seem plainly inferrible hen the nature of the 
subject, from the time and scope of the scene described, from the 
notions prevalent on the theme of discourse amid those to whom 
the description was addressed, and from the definition of the 
term in the context, in application to a subject—the life of the 
tighteous—to which none think of applying a restricted signi- 
fication. Instead then, of the word everlasting being here re- 
stricted in its natural signification, it appears to us expanded 
by the character of its subject, and by the occasion and the audi- 
oy to its infinite capacity. 

redicated of the soul and especially the doom of the 
soul after the last judgment, we may say without begging the 
question, the terms everlasting and eternal, to the common 





* Josephus’ Wars of the Jews: Book II, Chap. viii, Sects. 11-14. 
t Antiquities of the Jews: Book XVIII, Chap. i, Sects, 8-4. 
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mind and usage, carry the idea of endless duration. For hoy. 
ever imperfect and unsettled may be the notions of men in re 
gard to the Immortality of the soul, they do not think of using 
or understanding the terms, eternal and everlasting, in relation 
to it or its future destiny, in a limited import. The mind 
naturally, if admitting the existence of the spirit after death at 
all, conceives of it as among the most enduring of thi 
Especially would a limited import be attached to an epithet 
describing the final doom of the soul, because that doom is the 
very uttermost syllable of its history. It covers the infinite 
future. Bearing this, the soul disappears from view forever. 
No ulterior judgment, no reversal of doom, is intimated, 
Every aspect of the scene and t~ansaction looks to the ever. 
lasting. The personages with differences of moral character 
and history, are dismissed from that throne on destinies that 
shall turn back no more. If the scope of any scene or action 
could sustain in common e the unlimited extent of the 
time-term employed, surely this were such an one. If that 
doom were not to cover the unlimited future, and that life and 
punishment were to be consummated, and have an end, we 
should expect, in a professed exhibit of man’s destiny, some in- 
timation of it. 

Moreover, our Lord obviously would not have used, in such 
a case, ‘lan which he knew would have been misappre- 
hended, with no explanation or caution or any intimation at all 
guarding against misconstruction. And certainly he would 
not have done so, knowing as he must, that by the use of the 
same word in the next clause, where none would think of limit 
ing it, viz, in application to the happy destiny of the righteow, 
he would necessarily be understood by hearers and readers % 
fixing its meaning. According to all rules of fair and perspict- 
ous ee, the term which applied to the life of the righteous in 
one clause embraces endless being, cannot in one immediately 
= shrink into finite and measurable date. 

irdly. Tais DOOM IMPLIES CONTINUANCE OF BEING IN Ii 

opsects. The words everlasting punishment imply this. This 
might seem too obvious and self-evident for argument. Bat 
some contend that these words may import simply a ~—_ 
ment everlasting in its consequences, (one from which there 
shall never be a selwvers) cael may thus be fully satisfied by 
the annihilation of those punished. But that these words have 
not this meaning here, is clear from the following considers 
tions. This is not the natural and obvious import of the words ; 
that oy by which according to the laws of sound criticism, 
we ought to interpret language, in the circumstances in which 
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this was uttered, and according to which the phrase was un- 
questionably understood by those who heard it. We think we 
certainly are not mistaken in feeling that “ everlasting punish- 
ment” is not the term in which one would naturally Save ex- 
the idea of the extinction of being ; some other word 
“punishment ” — _— been 5 Again, = ts not 
the proper meaning of t. rase em ‘ e word trans- 
lated punishment, i 4... re a word orl not the conse- 
quence, but the act of punishing. It is a verbal noun, a 
nomen actionis, equivalent not to an opus operatum, (a work 
operated,) but to the operation. It indicates not result so much 
as process. It is stronger than the common word rendered 
punishment, the word employed with its adjective by Josephus 
to indicate eternal or immortal punishment, (rpwpia.) It is 
more significant than atonement, amercement, expiation, penal 
satisfaction, &c. It corresponds more nearly to our word chas- 
tisement, and might not inaptly have been rendered pe 
instead of punishment. It is a noun of infliction. Its prime 
etymological idea is that of maiming, cutting, mutilation, and 
the like. In common usage it implies conscious suffering in 
its object. It is the same word which is rendered torment in 
1 John iv, 18; where it is said, “There is no fear in love, 
because fear hath torment.” This is the only other 
exhibiting this word in the New Testament. If translated 
in this manner in the clause under inspection, ambiguity of 
meaning would have been impossible. e regard the word 
therefore as implying its proper force, and because of the 
popular belief amid those to whom the word was addressed, the 
conscious existence of its subject. Again, we infer this doom 
carries the idea of conscious being, because of the adjunct at- 
tached to the instrument of the punishment predicated, (whether 
in reality or figure, is immaterial.) That instrument or adjunct 
is called everlasting fire. But why apply the epithet everlast- 
ing to the agent, unless to convey the idea of everlasting ac- 
tion? and what pertinency in calling the action everlasting, if the 
ap were not to be so? It certainly would seem frivolous 
tosay the fire was everlasting but the torment inflicted was not 
sof The only pertinency in the use of this adjective of endless 
duration attached to the penal agent, is found in the implica- 
tion of correspondent duration of the suffering of those subject- 
ed to its power. The sentencing to a fire which shall burn 
forevermore, would be naturally understood to be a sentencing 
to burn in it forevermore. The adjunct were nugatory other- 
wise. So of everlasting fire here ; it were childish to accumu- 
late epithets upon the fire for any other end. Would God at- 
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tempt to create terror by a mere sonorous and idle play of 
words ? Would our Saviour—would the great Jud resort to 
a mere trick of language, a childish illusion of the i 

tion? What matters it to souls absolutely and forever to be 
burned up, whether the fire that consumes them should ravey 
on through eternal ages, or is to be quenched with the extine. 
tion of their own being? whether they are consumed in a bon- 
fire or in the conflagration of worlds? If I am to be drown 
what matters it whether it be in the rivulet or the Atlantic} 
It surely were unworthy of the awful dignity and truthfulnes 
of the scene, for the Judge in his sentence before the assem. 
bled universe, thus to dilate on the everlastingness of the fire, 
when he knew the culprits sentenced would soon be forever 
beyond its burning. Let it burn on forever, it could not reach 
them. What would its endless rage, even should it devour the 
universe, be to them in the bosom of eternal nothing? Certainly 
the sentence of the last day will not attempt to frighten the 
condemned by a childish play on unreal fears. Ifthe application 
of the epithet everlasting, to the fire, does not import that the 
lost ones punished by it are to be everlastingly exposed to its 
fury, it would be hard to acquit the final sentence of falsifying 
the obvious, designed, and inevitable impression of language, 
by a mere artful equivoque worthy of a Pagan oracle. But the 
wee and the po drive such a thought wide as the universe 

oof. 

Suppose the sentence had been, Depart ye cursed into fire 
that shall burn a hundred years, or a thousand years, who 
who would think otherwise than that those sentenced were to 
burn in that fire one hundred or one thousand years? We 
should all think of nothing else than taking an attributive of 
duration attached to the agent of punishment, as an assignment 
of the date to the punishment itself. We could discern no 
reason for its introduction at all if not for this purpose. So in 
case of the sentence of the great day, if the time-term of the fire 
is not meant to be that of its infliction of pain, we can see no 
eason why it is introduced here. Surely the eternal J a 
tent were no theme, nor scene, for admitting an artful fete 
by indirection conveying a fallacy it shrinks from directly ut- 
tering. And surely he from whose lips these words fell,— 
who was himself truth and love, and in whose mouth guile 
was never found—would not abuse and afflict men with unreal 
terrors ; and especially by terrors which, as is contended, while 
afflicting man, only dishonor God. So subsequently in apply- 
ing the epithet everlasting alike to the life of the righteous 
ant the punishment of the wicked, in continuous clauses, 
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we cannot suppose our Lord, in pronouncing the irrever- 
sible doom, would palter in a double sense of the same 
word, making the life endless, but the penal suffering not so. 
Jseverlasting punishment, in the common sense and re of 
yords, simply punishment drreversible?—punishment from 
which there shall be no recovery, irrespective of continuance 
of being? Does it not imply something felt everlastingly ? 
Does an infliction merely extinctive of existence correspond to 
itscommon idea. Should we think of saying of a man shot or 
beheaded, that he departs into everlasting punishment, even 
though there is no recovery from it, and its effects are endur- 
ing? Is this a common-sense acceptation of the phrase? 
Would not the common mind understand more, and must it 
not have understood more by this when Christ uttered it? A 
punishment which the victim should forever suffer and from 
which he should find no rescue, nor release, nor reprieve ? 
Punishment continuing implies existence continuing; everlast- 
ing punishment, everlasting existence. In common parlance 
you would no more Sa of the punishment of the annihilated 
than of the uncreated. 

Again, the words “everlasting punishment” imply ever- 
lasting continuance of being, because our Saviour must have 
iven conscious they conveyed that signification to those listening to 
him, and his use of them, knowing they would be thus under- 
stood, makes him responsible for intending that signification. 
The Jews, with the notions entertained among them of the fu- 
ture destiny of the soul, could have interpreted them in no 
other way. The theory of extinction after judgment, had no 
place among them ; the penal sufferings of the wicked, if there 
were any at all hereafter, were without end. But it is an estab- 
lished canon of interpretation, which construes the words of a 
fair and truthful speaker in the meaning in which he is con- 
scious, while uttering them, they will _* understood by the 
hearer. And evidently the Jewish mind, hearing words in 
customary use to indicate a common belief, with no indications 
of meaty from that usage, could only understand by eternal 
punishment, an immortal woe. This Jesus knew, and this He 
must have intended. 

We think, then, our three propositions are proven in case of 
this text. It relates to the future doom of the wicked, affirms 
of that doom, eternity, and.implies the continued conscious 
existence of its objects, viz, wicked souls. 

This is the most full, formal and methodic statement of the 
scare and sentence of the final judgment to be found in the 

ptures, and taken in all its aspects, may be regarded as, 
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not less, certainly, than any other, a text entitled to rule on this 
topic. We pause here to inquire, then, whether the above 
passage, to one looking at it by itself, and bringing to its exam. 
ination no theory to be established, and no prejudgments to be 
sustained, would not seem perfectly decisive of the whole ques 
tion ; so plain and so unambiguous, indeed, that there could be 
no mistaking its intent ¢ 

The next passage which we adduce to P seca the immortality 
of the wicked, is in Mark ix, 43, 48. “ Andif thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands, to go into hell, into that fire that 
never shall be quenched.” “ Where the worm dieth not, and 
the hay is not quenched.” This denunciation is thrice r 

ated. 

Sie also Matt. xviii, 8: “ Wherefore if thy hand or foot 
offend thee, cut them off and cast them from thee ; it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than havi 
two hands or two feet, to be cast into everlasting fire.” So also 
in pr verse syne , “ 

t ns a to this passage our three propositions. 

First, T Te this ol relates to he diets of the wicked 
after death, is beyond doubt. The being cast into hell,—anot 

ades, but Gehenna—the Tartarus of the Hebrews—the place 
of future punishment, besides the general scope and reason- 
ing of the passage, makes this so unmistakable that we know 
of no criticism requiring notice, that questions it. We can 
conceive of no other rational construction in the case. Evi- 
dently the words could have had to the Jews, with their notions 
of a fature state, no other meaning. 

Second, This doom is everlasting. This is obvious from the 
application of the epithets “everlasting,” “ unquenchable,’ 
“shall never be quenched” to the fire, and that of “ undying 
to the worm. at may be the import or origin of the terri 
language here employed, and whether it be figurative or literal, i 
immaterial ; the “fire” and the “ worm” are here represented 
as the agents 9 * parse punishment, and their action is represented 
as eternal. course the worm which dieth not, ever devours, 
and the everlasting and unquenchable fire, ever burns ; of course 
as was reasoned of the p: previous, the predication of thos 
epithets implies the eternal presence of that on which they 
gnaw and burn. This, certainly, is the only obvious, common 
sense import of the language used. It is true, we are aware, 
that the term everlasting, as was admitted above, and also the 
other epithets of endless duration, “ dieth not,” “unquench- 
able,” “shall never be quenched,” might admit of limitation 
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as the language of poetry or passion, or by obvious restriction 
in the connection or nature of the subject. But no such limi- 
tation holds here. Here is not poetry or passion, and td assume 
that the nature of the subject restricts their meaning, merely 
begs the entire question in controversy. That it did not so 


F limit them to those to whom these words were addressed, we 


have already shown, and consequently, it could not so limit them 
in the intention of the conscious utterer. The position then 
that those terms, naturally of unlimited duration, applied to 
the penal agencies here, are actually restricted by the finite ex- 
istence of the object of those agencies, is sheer assumption ; 
not only without evidence, but in direct contravention of all 
principles limiting the natural and literal import of language ; 
which principles always give language such import, unless pos- 
itive reasons appear for interpreting it otherwise. No positive 
reasons appearing for restriction, these terms must then bear 
their full, natural meaning, and the doom affirmed must be 
eternal. 

Third. But again, that the eternity of the doom involves that 


_ of its victim, the eternity of the agency that of the object, 


seems a self-evident proposition. When our Saviour warns us 
against being cast into ‘hell, “ where their worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched,” he certainly can design nothing 
else than to warn us of a doom which inflicts unquenchable 
and ever-gnawing ‘pain. The accumulation of awful and hor- 
rid epithets and adjuncts over a mere nothing, a mere non-ex- 
istence, to represent the horrid revel and fury of eternal death, 
asattacking the “mere dead carcass of a soul,” a shadow of 
a shade, a sheer nonentity, would seem nugatory and childish ; 
ifnot wantonly cruel, to mocked and deluded humanity. We 
can ascribe no such idle, false or unfeeling use of language to 
the guileless and merciful Saviour. We can only sup He 
intended in kindness and truthfulness to warn those who heard 
him, against a fate that impended, whose reality was commen- 
surate with the infinite scope of the epithets employed. This 
interpretation of the import of the passage is in our view con- 
firmed past all question by a passage in the prayer of Judith, 
iY udith xvi, 17,) which though not of inspired authority, is 
historically valid as evidence of the position of the Jewish mind 
in _— the future doom of the wicked, in the centuries be- 
fore Christ ; and which also shows us what ideas and what — 
were current in common speech to represent that doom. “ Woe,” 
exclaims Judith, “to the nations that rise wp against my people. 
The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of 
judgment, in putting rire and worms into their flesh, and they 
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shall ¥ExL THEM AND WEEP FOREVER.” The imagery of this ded, 
ration may have been taken from Isaiah, and he may have bo. 
rowed it from the burnings of the valley of Hinnon. But it is ng 
essential to inquire into its original use and import. It is cleg 
from the passage and the manner in which Christ uses it, that 
it was appropriated by common thought and had passed inty 
common speech, as the imagery of the last judgment and 
the final doom ; and that this language, according to the com. 
mon belief of the people among whom Christ used it, was sig. 
nificant of immortal existence in immortal woe. 

There being no question then but that the hell here spoken 
of, with accompaniments of “the fire that never shall be 
quenched,” and “the worm that never dies,” denotes the fo 
ture punishment of the wicked, we inquire, Does not the im 
agery, whatever it represents, seem to imply unending exist 
ence and immortal sorrow? ‘The fact that the language and 
imagery here used may have been derived from a prophecy in 
the Old Testament of temporal calamities merely, affects not 
all this interpretation, in the connection which they here stand. 
They are here taken out of finite scene or date and transferred , 
to eternity and the soul; and all limitary barriers fall. 
of their own force resume their own proper illimitableness. 

Moreover, if it were insisted on, that the law of limitation 
should be the same in both cases, it would be difficult to prove 


that even as used in the original prophecy ry are limited. It 


is said that in Isaiah xxxviii, “ unquenchable fire,” ever-ascend- 
ing smoke, streams of burning pitch, are predicated of the land 
of Idumea; but that there is no fire there now burning, no 
streams of seething bitumen, no clouds of ascending smoke. 
In that case and in the other prophetic passages from which 
the language of our Saviour is taken, the terms of time unlimit 
ed in form, were limited in fact. May they not be so here? 
But have there ever been such phenomena in Idumea as are 
described in the above prediction? And that which was sym 
bolized by those phenomena, a power of desolation, is it not 
truly still unquenched and unquenchable? and who shall say 
that it shall ever be extinguished? That the terms were limit 
ed in the original prophecy, is then unproven. If the land ever 
burned with fire and brimstone, it does now. If the rivers have 
been ever turned into burning pitch, they are so still. If not 
now they have never been. "there is certainly no visible geo 
graphic limitation of the attributives of duration. But it is 
said, “These are symbols.” Symbols of what? Desolations! 
But are not these desolations still existent? Who has restored 
them? Who is assured they shall be restored? Evidently no 
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one. Then even the original prophecy from which these im- 
ages were taken, which was predicated of things that evidently 
lie in time, cannot be shown to have used these epithets ex- 
cept as significant of perpetuity. Much less then can it be of 
force to show they are taken in any less than infinite import, 
applied to the future of the soul. 
ut were the predicates attached to a history and subject 
lying in time, proven to be used in a limited import, there is 
one view of the law of prophetic symbols that would lead us to 
remove such limitations from their application to the final des- 
tiny of the soul. From some instances on Sacred Record, it 
seems at least a plausible theory that all prophetic language and 
figure in Scripture, employed with seeming exaggeration and 
overstatement in prediction of minor and proximate events, looks 
forward to ultimate facts of which the proximate ones are as 
and foreshadows, and in which the prophetic symbols or 
predicates have their plenary, and tantamount, if not literal, 
accomplishment ; as, for instance, the prophecy of an Immanuel 
in Isaiah’s time, who should be a cotemporary sign to Ahaz, 
has its plenary accomplishment in the birth and manifestation 
of our Saviour centuries after; of which latter glorious fulfill- 
ment, the first, with the terms predictive, was but a foreshadow. 
So the drapery in which prophecy arrays the downfall‘of an- 
cient nations, may be the true livery of the final catastrophe of 
all things. 
Itseems as as if by the prophetic muse we were placed in 
the centre of concentric circles of events in God’s empire, each 
roximate circle representing one wider and remoter, on to 
infinity, and each event on the interior line covering to the 
eye of the spectator a correspondent one in its range on the 
outer. Thus as the interior line of prophetic events fades 
away in fulfillment, it gives place to a larger one beyond, 
and one which more nearly satisfies the prophetic epithet 
and figure ; till in the widest and outermost sphere you come 
to the ultimate consummating event, which completely ex- 
hausts them. Thus the prophecies of the temporal ruin of 
Jerusalem, as in their proximate fulfillment they fade into 
history, seem still to point forward to a plenary archetype; and 
as the earthly event gives place, lo behind it starts to our view, 
drawn in awful distinctness and vastness on the outermost sky 
ofspace and time, the scenery of the great judgment. Now 
though we would present no theory like this as an argument 
of independent force, yet we confess to a feeling amounting 
almost to assured expectation in consequence of it, connec 
with other evidence, that = terms and figures signifi- 
VOL. XIV. 1 
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cant of Divine retribution and imperfectly satisfied in their 
proximate and temporal object, have still their full anti 
somewhere in the empire of God; are in truth only shadows 
of realities more fi , correspondent to them, and fully ex. 
haustive of them, lying in the awful deeps of eternity! that 
somewhere’ in the everlasting, is the awful plenary verity 
from which these allusions and images are drawn ; somewhere, in 
eternal reality are found the originals of which the “ undying 
worm” and the “ fire unquenchable,” are the shadows; even as 
somewhere shall be found the horror of “the second death” 
of which our earthly “king of terrors” is but a dim specter, 
To these verities, archetypes of the symbols in the Old Testa. 
ment prophecy, our Saviour seems to point when he describes 
the doom of the wicked in the passage above indicated. 

We confess moreover our inability to discover any appropri- 
ateness or naturalness of usage in the imagery, if we are to in- 
terpret it as denoting annihilation. Certainly the term m 

mchable is not the one we should naturally select to indicate 
that the soul shall be burned up. We might apply it toa 
conflagration consuming a house or city, to indicate they should 


be utterly consumed ; for it is their nature, once inflamed, to 
burn on till consumed, unless the fire be quenched; though 
even in describing such a fire, we should not think of saying, a 
fire that shall never be quenched, nor an serrata fire ; cer- 


tainly not in calm, deliberate, didactic discourse, like the one 
from which these phrases are taken. But its aptness of appli- 
cation for this purpose to the fires which shall punish wicked 
souls, is certainly not obvious. 

Again, effort is made sometimes, to take from the terrible 
natural significancy of the phrase, “where their worm dieth 
not,” applied by our Saviour to the future doom of the wicked, 
by referring its original to a passage in Isaiah,* where it is ap 
ay toa pee and limited event, a corporeal dissolution. 

ut before claiming that the usage in the original can 
give to the phrase in Christ’s application of it, an import of 

imited duration, it is necessary first to prove that it is so limit 
ed in the original. It will not suffice to say that the process of 
the destruction of bodies by the worm must be limited ; for the 
scene described in those words of Isaiah is probably symbol 
cal, and that the thing ized shall not be perpetual, 
just what must be proved. And in the second place it remains 
to be proved that if of limited significancy applied to things m 





* Isaiah lxvi, 24. 
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time, it must of course have the same restriction of literal im- 
port applied to things in eternity. 

ore leaving these passages, it may aid our impression of 
their fall force and natural strength, to reflect again on the 
nature and position of the Great Teacher who uttered those 
awful words. We might feel that from mere man we could 
not receive, could not bear it. But he who spoke those words, 
stood among the children of men the one alone that knew per- 
fectly both time and eternity, both man and God; was per- 
fectly acquainted with the economy of infinite government, 
the moral system under which man is placed, and the laws of 
character and destiny in the human soul; and therefore could 
not be mistaken. Again, He was one who loved beyond utter- 
ance both God and man; whose sympathy with the honor of 
God and the behests of eternal justice rom | with the salvation 
of the soul of man, was ineffable; evidenced by the awful ear- 
nestness of His mission to our world in a human form and unto 
the pains of death. He was one whose kindness, gentleness and 
affection exceeded the measure of the children of men, and on 
whose spirit there was no tinge of guile or fanatic passion. 
We feel that sooner would the Heavens and the earth pass 
away, than he would afflict the soul with illusory fears; or on 
a point of such mighty and terrible interest would deliberately 
use language adapted, yea, from its obvious and inseparable 
import necessitated, not only to surround this mortal life of 
man with groundless terrors, but to becloud and dishonor the 
wisdom, justice and love of the Eternal Father. We feel, in 
dealing with such an one, that no abatement is demanded from 
the fall scope of his solemn, deliberate, and positive teachings 
—no allowance required for imagination or passion, or haste, or 
mistake, or figure, or coloring. In their natural, obvious inten- 
tion, they must be purely true. He speaks with a perfect con- 
sciousness of the minds of his listeners, and must consider- 
ed as intending the import which his words would naturally 
convey to such minds. Now when such an one, talking 
— Jews who held as we know, as far as they held the be- 
lief of a future life at all, the doctrine of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked—when such an one in such an audito 
uses the terms “eternal punishment,” “unquenchable fire,” 
“undying worm,” “everlasting burnings’—when such an one 
uses such phrases to describe the doom of guilty souls beyond the 
great day, and in the same breath in which he uses the 
same adjective of duration to describe the life of Heaven, what 
means he? If he designs to teach the utter extinction of be- 
ing, it seems passing strange—it seems incredible he should 
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have employed such language. Should a man in our times 
utter in a common congregation, with no specified limitation 
or qualification, the very terms which Christ used in annoup. 
cing the final doom of the wicked, how would they understand 
him? Should he utter them in an assemblage rejecting the 
doctrine of endless punishment, would they not scoff and deride 
him? Should he, after using such terms, deny he meant ty 
convey the idea of everlasting woe, would they not sneer at 
him as attempting a tergiversation and evasion ¢ 

If our Saviour employed such terms amid such a people, a 
the same time knowing that there was no such endless woe, 
could he be acquitted of wantonly and cruelly abusing mm 
with illusive terrors, and insulting the mageuty of truth and the 
honor of God? Does not the supposition shock us? Can we 
conceive of an absurdity more atrocious? It seems to us anut 
ter impossibility. Well then may we hesitate to limit what he 
has left unlimited. As we seem to see him before us, and t 
hear the words of terrible absoluteness falling from his lips, we 
shudder to ask how long shall gnaw the wndying worm,—hot 
long burn the everlasting flame? Ah! when shall Divine 
wisdom, justice and love extinguish the unquenchable fire? a 
bid the smoke of torment that ascendeth up forever and ever, 
cease to climb the skies of eternity, and everlasting punishment 
let fall the guilty into eternal nothing? Or how much shal 
God subtract from the years of eternal life, that he may limit 
the ages of everlasting sorrow. 

The next passage to which we apply our three propositions, 
is Rev. xiv, 9-11: “If any man worship the beast and his im 
age, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 

“The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of his indig 
nation ; and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone m 
0 presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the 

mb ; 

. And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever ani 
ever.” 

Here the only question is of the first proposition: Does th 
passage relate to the doom of the wicked after death ? 

First the adverb of duration applied, (sig aiwvag alwvav, unto 
eternity of eternities,) like our phrase, forever and ever, is the 
strongest expression known to the language, to convey the ides 
of absolute eternity, and must carry that meaning, if the subject 
and connection can receive it; and secondly, the continued co- 
scious existence of the beings subject to the doom predicated, 
directly implied in the use of the word torment, while all limit 
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of duration is taken away by introducing the figure of “the 
smoke that ascendeth forever and ever.” Does the text then 
apply to the state of the wicked beyond the grave? It would 
seem from the nature and extent of the scene disclosed, that the 
fulfillment of these words could find no place in time or the 
finite. Its only theater must be eternity. But some have con- 
tended from the collocation of the passage in the Apocalyptic 
vision, that it is figurative of temporal and mundane destinies 
only. But in our view the aspect of the passage is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is, in its collocation in the Apocalypse, not historic 
but prophetic—not scenic but predictive. It is the proclama- 
tion of the third angel, occurring in the midst of a scene of 
awful trial, designed to strengthen men against temptations to 
apostasy by showing the terrible fate of apostates, not here but 
hereafter. Immediately follows, with similar intent, an exhor- 
tation to patience in view of the future blessedness: “ Here is 
the patience of the saints; here are they that keep the com- 
mandments of God and the faith of Jesus. 

“ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.”* 

Now this passage, from its form and purpose as well as scene- 
ry, belongs, manifestly, to the coming world, notwithstanding 
its collocation amid mundane events; as much as do the future 
punishments and rewards, held out for monition or encou 
ment by preachers of the gospel in our sanctuaries, amid the 
trials and perils of the present time. The aspect of the passage 
is, in our view, clearly toward a world beyond all mundane 
history prefigured in the visions of the Revelation. 

Again, the figure and scenery introduced, taken originally 
from the destruction of Sodom, it would seem, accord with those 
frequently used elsewhere to represent future punishment, viz, 
“the everlasting fire,” “ the unquenchable fire,” “ a furnace of 
fire,” “ flaming fire ;” the common adjunct of such punishment 
described in the Scriptures ; and especially it is analogous to, 
or rather identical with the representation of retribution un- 
questionably in the spiritual and coming world, found in Rev. 
xix, 20: “And the beast was taken, and with him the false 
prophet that wrought miracles before him, with which he de- 
ceived them that had received the mark of the beast, and them 
that worshiped his image. These both were cast alive into a 
lake of fire, burning with brimstone.” 





* Rev. xiv, 12, 13. 
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See also Rev. xx, 10: “And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night 
forever and ever. 

Now as the wicked are expressly sentenced in Matt. xxv, to 
“ Depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” evidently the description of the scenery of Ais future 
punishment is a to a description of theirs. Conse. 
quently the similitude of representation in the two cases seems 
to us unmistakably to indicate that they alike refer to the com. 
mon future doom of the enemies of God. The presence, more 
over, in which this doom takes place—that of the holy angels 
and the Lamb—is that of the spiritual world, and removes 
the scene from mundane association. We cannot, then, avoid 
the conclusion that the three propositions required, are proven 
of this p e: its relevancy to a doom beyond death the 
eternity of that doom ; and the continued existence of its ob- 
jects. We might add many others to the texts above indicated, 

ut these three passages are enough. With their directnes 
and explicitness, they are as good as a multitude, and a multi- 
plicity might rather confuse than strengthen proof. Still we 
cannot refrain from looking a moment at the evidence confirm. 
atory, that looms up in the awful scene to whose verge our ex- 
amination of texts has just broughtus. Rev. xx,11-15: “ And 
I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and there was found 
no place for them. 

“ And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; 
and the books were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
or things which were written in the books, according to their 
works. 

“ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and hell delivered up the dead which were in them; and they 
were judged, every man, according to their works. 

“ And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. This is 
the second death. 

“ And whosoever was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire.” 

Here then again, as in Matt. xxv, is a depicting of the judg- 
ment scene,—the dead, small and great, and from the universal 
realm of being,stand before God. Nothing can be more uni- 
versal ;—“ whosoever was not found written in the book of 
life is cast into the lake of fire.” And as its fiery billows roll 
over them, the abyss shudders -with the awful name, “ the second 
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death!” “This is thesecond death—the lake of fire!” We ask 
what shall be the fate of the lost soul, whelmed in that lake of 
fire ; shall it be extinguished? Inspiration points us for answer 
to the solemn sentence of the Judge, (Matt. xxv,) consigning 

ilty men and devils to the same everlasting fire, and then to 
the passage now before us, showing the prince of evil there 
tormented endlessly, but not consumed, in that burning sea, and 
in his example it exhibits the doom of lost spirits, subjected to 
the second death. The lake of fire and the eternal punishment 
are thesame thing.. They define each other ; or rather, jointly, 
define the future of a lost soul. What is their joint definition 
and portraiture? Do they not combine, the one, the idea of 
con us suffering with that 4 eg the other, that of 
dernity with the conscious suffering 

Here then, we may pause, and instead of proceeding to mul- 
tiply positive proof, inquire on what ground is this seemingly 
overmastering force of positive proof already adduced, and the 
apparently natural and obvious intendment of language, evaded 
or overruled? It seems to usit can only be on the ground either 
that natural reason rejects such an interpretation, as in conflict 
with Divine wisdom, justice, or goodness ; or that otherScripture 
compels us to take these passages in a different signification. 
But as it regards the first ground, we have already shown, in a 
former article, incontrovertibly, we believe, that natural rea- 
son is not entitled to prescribe in this matter ; that it is incom- 
petent to determine what may be the requirements of Divine 
wisdom, goodness, and justice in dealing with lost souls, and 
certainly in no wise warranted in overruling or wresting the 
plain language of Revelation. 

It is claimed, then, that the Scriptures elsewhere use other lan- 
guage in describing the future doom of the wicked, language 
compelling us to understand the above terms in a different im- 
port; that as all Scripture is consistent with itself, the passages 
above quoted must be coerced into conformity with others 
which hold a different | \. 

Now it may, in the first place, be an essential question, if there 
isa seeming discrepancy of common, obvious and literal imports, 
which ought to yield ; passages plain, explicit, direct, positive, 
deliberately and solemnly declarative, or those exhibiting testi- 
mony indirect, incidental, allusive? All sound hermeneutics 
makes the former dominant ; the latter are to be construed in 
conformity with them. We might insist on the fact that the 
above p es belong to the former class, while those by which 
it is claimed they should be overruled, are of the latter. If there 
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is to be a contest between texts, obviously those quoted above, 
by all laws of logical exegesis, must stand as the ruling texts 
in Revelation on the doctrine of the final punishment of the 
wicked. If, then, destruction, death, perdition, are predicated 
of wicked souls, it must be such death, destruction and perdi. 
tion as can coexist with everlasting punishment ; i.e., with end. 
less, conscious suffering. We can understand them no other. 
wise than as meaning a spiritual ruin in immortal progres, 
They must point to an utter, hopeless, ever progressive perdi- 
tion of the true life of the soul,—the destruction of its vital 
moral order. But we cannot admit that it is a contest of com. 
mon, obvious and natural imports. We contend that the 
wonted and normal usage of the terms claimed as teachi 
annihilation, presents, when predicated of the soul, a widely 
different meaning ; so the question of interpretation is not be 
tween those equally obvious and natural, but between the 
wonted and normal on the one hand, and the unwonted and 
abnormal on the other. This, we think, is clearly apparent on 
examination. 





TERMS, THE USE OF WHICH IS CLAIMED AS TEACHING THE Ay. 
NIHILATION OF THE WICKED. 


LIFE——-ETERNAL LIFE. 


Let us pass on, then, to the consideration of those terms and 
assages in Scripture supposed to teach a doctrine adverse to 
immortality. Such a doctrine is claimed to be taught in the 
use of the terms “life,” “ eternal life,” and “ death,” “ destrue- 
tion,” “ perdition,” as applied in the Scriptures to the future 
and final destiny of the soul. And first let us examine into the 
use of the terms LirE, and ETERNAL LIFE, employed by the Scrip- 
tures in speaking of the gifts bestowed by Christ, or the bene 
fits accruing to man from His mission and death. This life, or 
eternal life, seems to be confounded by some with simple con- 
tinuance of existence ; and as it is promised to the righteous, 
and its negation is the punishment of the wicked, it has been 
contended that while perpetual existence is to be the blessing 
of the one, extinction of being is to be the doom of the other. 
The terms, life and death, with their derivatives, cognates 
and equivalents, are frequently applied by our Saviour to the 
spiritual condition of men; and his u of them may be 
regarded as the model of that in the New Testament generally, 
in which part of the Scriptures alone, our present argument re- 
uires us to trace their imports. And yet in some passages, 
e Old Testament usage might be shown to foreshadow that of 
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the New, especially in the primal threat denounced against eat- 
ing the fruit of the forbidden tree, “In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,”—which, interpreted in the light 
of its fulfillment, seems to apply the term death to a change 
thatshould pass upon the spirit in the day of the transgres- 
sion. 

Let us then examine Christ’s usage of these terms applied to 
the soul, and see if they are, as thus pow oe by him, mere 

onyms of existence or non-existence. And if they unques- 
tionably mean more, and if such is their common and normal 
usage by him in cases clearly understood by us, and relating 
to conditions past or present, surely their application to the fu- 


| ture history of the soul presents no necessary conflict with the 


literal and obvious interpretation of the sentence and descrip- 
tion of the final doom eel considered. 

The word Zife, as used in the Scriptures to denote a benefit 
bestowed by Christ on believers, is never equivalent to mere 
existence. It is a state, condition, manner of being, and not 
mere being itself. It is always used by our Saviour to lead the 
mind of those addressed to a something higher and better. 
Mere existence is a curse or blessing, according to its adjuncts 
and accompaniments. What is bare existence? We cannot 
define it; we can hardly conceive of it, any more than of matter 
without its attributes. We mean by life as we are now con- 
scious of it, something that expresses itself in activity, sensa- 
tion, capacity, power. So by life hereafter, we mean something 
more than mere continuance of being. For what is mere exist- 
ence, predicated of the soul? Can we conceive of it sepa- 
rate from intellectual and moral character and actions? Does 
it not live as a soul only in such character and act? The life 
of the sour hereafter is its continuance as a sow! in its normal 
state, in its proper, healthful action and harmonies. The body 
may exist and not live; so may the soul. Without certain 
functional action sustained, it is a dead soul. We have seen it 
remarked in order to weaken the terrible natural force of the 
figure of “the worm which never dies,” that even if the worm 
lives, by analogy to the prophetic figure, it lives only on the 
insensible, on carcasses. So whatever it symbolized, will have 
asits prey a dead soul. Yes, but not of course an unconscious 
one. Here there is a fearful failure of analogies. Not as from 
its dead material companion, so may the soul fly from its own 
dead self. There, for aught you know, it must stay, and abide 
corruption and the worm; must be conscious of the eternal 
dissolution and feel the everlastin pang. 

That condensed expression, (Matt. viii, 22,) “Let the dead 
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bury their dead,” addressed by our Saviour to one who wa 

roposing to become a disciple after he should have buried his 

ther, exhibits, in antithetic juxtaposition, two imports of the 
word dead; one, moral ; onl the other, physical. But eyi. 
dently its applicatton to the spiritual nature of men, associated 
as it is with an act they were still to perform, does not imply 
negation of being. Death is then by our Lord predicated of 
the soul without importing non-existence ; rather it necessitate 
the continued existence of the subject to which it is attached; 
it is quality of existence, not the negation of it. In like man. 
ner its antithesis, /ife, is employed by our Saviour, in applies. 
tion to the soul, not as an equivalent of existence. Thee 
both life and death thus predicated, imply existence continued 
to the extent of their predication: for they both are modes or 
conditions of being. 

Again, in John v, 24, our Saviour declares, “ Whosoever 
heareth my word, and believeth on Him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but has 
passed from death unto life.” Everlasting life is here affirmed 
as a present possession of the soul, and death is spoken of asa 
past condition of souls that have begun to live. Surely that 
condition was not one of non-existence, but of moral ruin. But 
this import of death, by antithesis, must define that of life used 
in immediate juxtaposition. A similar usage prevails in the 
Epistles. It is impossible in them to make eternal life, or life 
alone, predicated of the soul, and represented as Christ’s gif, 
equivalent to mere continuance of being. As, for instance, 
when in 2 Cor. v, 14, we are told that “if Christ died for all, 
then were all dead,” who imagines by this is meant then were 
all non-existent? Nor were they dead corporeally. Thereis 
no meaning left us but that of a moral ruin. When again it 
is affirmed in Eph. ii, 1, and Col. ii, 13, that those addressed 
had been “ in trespasses and sins,” who thinks of inter 
preting the term as other than an affirmation of spiritual cor 
— and paralysis? Or when in 1 Tim. vy, 6, it is written, 
“But she that liveth in pleasure, 1s DEAD WHILE SHE LIVETH, — 
where life and death are predicated as coéxistent,—who faik 
to understand that what is affirmed is life natural and death 
spiritual, and that death applied to our spiritual being by 0 
means imports the cessation of that being? The affirmations 
that upon one still moving among the children of this life, there 
has already fallen that spiritual darkness, torpor and corruptiot 
which is called death; which is the shadow, type, and truly 
the beginning of the second death ; and which continued on 
eternity is eternal death. 
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in, in John v, 39, our Saviour in his appeal to the Jews 

“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have etern 
life,” certainly means something more than to admonish them 
that they supposed that in the Scriptures they were taught the 
way to esca extinction of — There is not the slightest 
intimation that the Jews generally had any such view. The 
prevalent belief, as we have seen‘ above, was that of the im- 
mortality of both the good and the evil. Endless existence 
then was not eternal life. That they should have expected to 
attain from Scripture eternal bliss and excellency, was natural 
enough ; and that manifestly is what our Saviour meant. It is 
evident, {from various passages, that the phrase was current 
among the Jews with this signification. 

So again, (in Matt. xix, 16,) when the rich young man came 
running to Christ, eager with the question, “ Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” are we to suppose he 
was impelled by fear of annihilation, and the hope of mere 
perpetuation of existence? Unquestionably he used a term 
common among the Jews to whom Christ discoursed, and His 
meaning in using it indicates both the sense in which the minds 
addressed by Christ would be likely to receive His words, and 
the sense in which, according to common rules of their dis- 
course, our Lord must have employed it. In that use clearly, 


life and existence are not synonyms. 
Again, the causal or logical relation, the moral affinity, 
predicated between certain things and life or eternal life, indi- 
cates that life in such cases is more than mere existence. 

Thus, in John vi, 27, our Lord teaches: “ Labor not for 
the meat that perisheth, but for that which endureth to ever- 
lasting life ;” and, (verses 47, 50, 51,) “ He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life.”—* This is the bread that cometh down 
from heaven, that whosoever eateth should not die.” —“ I am the 
bread of life.”—** If any man shall eat of this bread he shall live 
forever.” Evidently the life and death here spoken of are 
predicated of the soul, for no one imagines there was a reversal 
of the doom of corporeal death to believers. Now we wish it 
noted here as a fact significant, if not demonstrative, of the na- 
ture of that life or death, that they are represented as the natu- 
ral consequences of the presence or absence of causes here 
indicated, just as physical life or death is the consequence of a 
supply or destitution of natural food. And what the causes are 
which are implied in the figures here employed, is evident from 
another passage in the same chapter, verse 63, “ It is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing. The words J speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.” That is, the life 
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spoken of is the natural fruit of Christ’s doctrine. But the 
natural fruit of doctrine in the soul, we do not think of lookj 
for, in the fact of existence or non-existence, but in the mode, 
condition and quality of existence. 

So in when our Lord, in John xi, 26, announces, “ He 
that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and he that liveth and believeth on me, shall never die ;” o 
when, in John viii, 5, He affirms, “ If a man keep my sayi 
he shall never see death,” he evidently predicates life and death 
of our spiritual nature, (for no one claims the body was to be 
exempt from death ;) and that they relate to the continuance 
or discontinuance of being, seems improbable from their cansal 
connection. They follow causes purely moral and intellectual, 
and properly affecting moral condition and character, but hay. 
ing no more natural causal relation to the fact of existence 
or non-existence, than to the revolution of Saturn’s ri 
True, God could, if he chose, establish arbitrarily, such a rele 
tion. But the scope and natural impression of the passage do 
not look that way. And when such an expression of antece 
dence and consequence admits of an interpretation making the 
connection causal or natural, it is philosophical to adopt it 
In John xvii, 13, our Lord in his prayer defines eternal life 
thus: “ This is life e .” What? Endless existence? Not 
at all. But, “ This is x ay Ya to know Thee, the only tru 
God, and Jesus Christ w Thou hast sent.” Now, whatever 
we interpret the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ to mean 
here, and whatever the relation affirmed between it and eternal 
life, whether of efficiency or identity, it is manifest that some 
thing widely different from mere eternal existence is imported 
in the predicate of the above oe men ; for by no relation of 
natural efficiency or equivalency, can you transmute such 
knowledge into mere endless continuancy of being. 

Moreover the life which was in Christ, and which he im 
parted to man, is defined in John i, 4, 9, and is there clearly 
shown not to be tantamount to mere existence, or to a a 
or power of existence. It is therein expressly affirmed, 
the life which was in the Worp, was “the light of men,— 
“the light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world;” an affirmation exhibiting its essential connection with 
our moral nature, or the moral sense, and its office as a 
illuminator. Morally applied, to enlighten and to quicken may 
be interchanged ; but that the principle of continued existence 
has anything eye about it, is very difficult to compre 
hend. The office of this life, or light, is obviously moral, and 
ts beams are truth and the influences of the Spirit. 
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in, in Rom. viii, 6, we have a definition of life and 

as predicated of the soul. “ Zo be carnally minded, is 
peaTu; but to be spiritually minded, is life and peace.” Un- 
uestionably what are here predicated as causes or equivalents 
of life and death, are mere mora/ states, and leave us no other 
logical interpretation of them than as results or conditions in 
the moral nature. 

Also in 2jCor. vii, 10, when we are told “the sorrow of the 
world worketh death,” who does not understand the text as 
afirming that such sorrow works, as by natural consequence, 
the corruption and perdition of the moral nature? but who 
thinks of regarding it as extinctive of existence ? 

But the first Epistle of John brings out very fully and clearly 
the import of these terms applied to the soul; as in chapter 
iii, 14, 15, where it is said, “ We KNow THAT WE HAVE PASSED 
FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE, BECAUSE WE LOVE THE BRETHREN.” 
Surely not from annihilation to existence, but from one moral 
state to another. This is evident from the proof immediately 
given by the apostle, which proof has a moral significancy 
alone, viz: “because we love the brethren.” What relation 
would the love of the brethren have to the mere question of be- 
ing or not being? But of amoral condition and career, it would 
be a sign unmistakable. And again, the Apostle adds, “ He 
that loveth not his brother, abideth in death ;” surely not in a 


state of spiritual extinction, but evidently and only in a per- 
? 


manent condition of spiritual corruption and ruin. ‘“ For,” he 
adds, “he that hateth his brother, is a murderer, and we know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” Why not? 
Because of moral incompatibility or incongruity. Oecertainly 
he does not mean here, endless existence, but a principle of 
immortal spiritual excellency and blessedness. 

So when in the same epistle, (v, 12, 13,) we are told, “ He 
that hath the Son hath life, but he that hath not the Son hath 
not life”” who thinks of interpreting these terms as affirmative 
of existence or non-existence, or fails to perceive the design of 
the apostle to teach us that he that hath Christ’s spirit, alone 
hath the principle of immortal blessedness and holiness? In 
this mode of interpretation the sign and thing signified, the 
cause and effect, have their natural and logical connection. 

And finally, (that we may not needlessly multiply examples,) 
inthe same chapter, verse 20, we have another definition of 
eternal life. ‘ We know,” says the Apostle, “that the “Son of 
God is come, and has given to us an understanding, that “we 
may know him that is true,” and we are in him that is true, 
even in his Son Jesus Christ. ‘This is the true God: Tus 1s 
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ETERNAL LiFe.” Here knowing the true God and being in the 
true God, “even in His Son Jesus Christ,” is declared to he 
eternal life. Who feels that eternal existence, though implied 
here, exhausts at all the immortal wealth of the term thus de. 
fined? Moral causes, knowledge of and union with the eternal 
God—these surely bestow infinitely more than merely ever. 
lastingly to be. 
From all these examples it is evident that life exhibited iy 
the Scriptures, as Christ’s gift to the soul, 7s by no means mere 
existence, though of course it necessarily implies existence, 
Nor is it properly measurable by anysynonym. Life naturalor 
spiritual is in its essence indefinable. It is in its idea unigne, 
ery alone—without equivalent or representative. Eternal 
ife and eternal happiness are not synonyms, though the forme 
certainly carries the latter amid its inseparable incidents and 
consequences. Nor may we say life is that action and harm 
of the faculties of the soul that produces happiness and beauty; 
for neither may arrangement or movement, mechanism or har. 
mony suffice to express it. Its mystery lies below them in their 
hidden, wondrous, awful cause: as we attempt to trace it, it 
withdraws ; ever eluding us, as with subtler om subtler analysis 
we attempt to grasp it, until at last it recedes back into the aw 
ful regions where dwells God himself, the unapproachable; 
from whom alone it sprang. Mere existence is not life. The 
soul may exist in the idiot, and for aught we know, in the 
embryon. But does it truly live? So in that most significant 
nomenclature of the Scriptures, sinners exist, but do not ver 
itably live. So the body may exist and not live. Life is not 
the body ; is not in muscle or blood or brains or lungs, nor in 
their arrangement or harmony, mechanism or action ; ‘but some 
secret mystery hiding from our analysis beneath all. Bat 
though life natural or spiritual is itself inscrutable, and inca- 
pable of essential and identical definition, still in both cases 
alike, it gives unmistakable signs of itself; and though it is not 
in organism, order, or movement, still its manifestation is in- 
separably connected with all these. Its presence in body or 
soul is marked by a certain harmonious and orderly action 
amid their great functions. In this fact there is an analogy 
between spiritual and natural life: and in view of it is disclosed 
the appositeness of the terms “ life” and “ death” applied to the 
soul. For instance, life in the body is indicated by the proper 
action and harmonious inter-relation of the great bodily organs. 
While the lungs play, and the heart beats, and the stomach 
> a and the brain innerves, there is presented what we term 

ife. And in this harmonious play of the great organs is health 
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and power and beauty and joy. But let any of these capital 
functional actions be interrupted, or let the ony of their 
inter-action be broken, and disease, debility, deformity and 
pain set in; and unless the fitting action be restored, their dis- 
order goes on to absolute death—to the utter extinction of all 
functional power and sensibility, and to corruption and disso- 
lution of the organization. So in the soul, life is manifested in 
the fitting action and inter-action of great organic powers, 
and in the proper harmony and relation of great vital fune- 
tions. When reason judges, and conscience commands, and ap- 
petite and passion obey; when the will derives from the emo- 
tions only energy and vigor for executing the behests of the rea- 
son and conscience, and the moral tastes are quick, delicate, and 
vivid ; then, the soul exhibits the movement and play of life ; 
and in this order of function and faculties there is power and 
beauty, growth and generar: peace and joy. But let this vital 
order be interrupted or subverted, let any of the great vital 
functions cease, or their relation to each other be destroyed ; 
let the reason or conscience, or the moral sensibilities or emo- 
tions be fatally injured; or let their fitting inter-action be 
broken up ; and spiritual disorder and disease set in. Let these 
on, till the proper power of the reason or conscience, or of 
the will, or of the moral tastes is destroyed, or till the se 
tion of the will from the reason and the moral sense, and the 
tyranny of passion, appetite, and caprice, and the love of evil, 
have become absolute and final; and there ensues an endless an- 
archy, disorder, deformity, and agony, which the Scriptures fitly 
term death ; a condition which in foulness and horror and pain 
is fitly though faintly typed by the corruption and dissolution 
of the body ;—a condition in which conscience, if not extinct, 
survives only to torture, only to upbraid and condemn, never 
more to command ; and reason, if not quenched, continues only 
to point out the good which shal! never be pursued, and the 
evil which shall never be shunned, and the folly, ignominy, 
and ruin of the career along which it is endlessly borne !—its 
moral tastes destroyed, or remaining only to indicate the beauty 
it never more shall wear, the glory from which it is forever 


fallen, and the foulness of the evil it must everlastingly em- 
brace, and keeping alive in the soul the memory and vision of 
celestial loveliness, only to fill it with eternal hate, shame, re- 
morse, and sorrow !—with all the moral and intellectual nature 
thus a wreck, a disorder, a woe, and a ruin, hanging out its 
lights only to illumine its ever swifter pathway down the eter- 
nal shades along which the eer and passions, like mad 


fiends, drag it evermore ; its frantic or impotent, but bear- 
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ing everlastingly to evil and only evil. Surely of such a condi. 
tion and career our bodily death is but a faint shadow! the 
pang and horror of physical dissolution, set forth of God ag its 
most terrible visible exponent, are but feeble representatives! 
When the Scriptures pronounce over it the 7 a word 
“ death,” they approach the nearest ible in mortal dialect 
to its fitting nomenclature ; as God when he set forth thes 
tacle of physical death in this universe, went the farthest 
sible in the sign language of material things, to image forth 
the horror of an utter spiritual ruin. But not as the type, » 
is the awful archetype as characterized by inspired delineation, 
of limited or finite date. The spiritual is not, like the natural, 
terminable by one sharp brief crisis. In the Scripture portrai. 
ture and nomenclature, it begins in this life, is progressive 
many years this side the grave, nor stops at that gulf where its 
temporal brother holds revel with darkness and the worm, 
Like the ae part of our being that has become its prey, 
it is capable of eternal expansion. 

The anarchy and disorder of the spiritual nature may be for 
ever progressive. The chasm between reason and action, be 
tween the conscience and the will, may yawn evermore wider 
and more hideous; passion and appetite may become more 
frantic and tyrannous ; and the horrors, furies, hates and shame 
of a moral ruin may plunge the soul ever into deeper woe; 
the spiritual essence still immortally subsisting, immortally to 
die! Terrible as is this picture, such seems to be only a true 
transcript of what the Scriptures teach concerning the final 
doom of the lost. It answers faintly to the appalling imagery 
in which inspiration and the words of Him who was perfect 
truth and love, have draped that portentous fact in God’s uni- 
verse, the perdition of a soul. It seems as if the Scriptures 
searching the universe through for similitudes and symbols suf- 
ficiently significant, had seized on those acts and processes 
which are to us a summary of all that is most painful and hor- 
rible to human thought, and which are with the moment, fatal 
to physical life-—and transferring them from the body to the 
anh had expanded them from a moment to eternity. They 
are marshaled to aid the inadequacy of all speech to expres 
or describe the dying, the perishing, the eternal punishment 
and everlasting destruction of an immortal being—a death from 
which there is no refuge in the grave, no deliverance in disse 
lution, no hiding in Hades. That ruin—nature with its t 
and dialects is incompetent to utter its awful idea! God alone 
may interpret—as God hath pronounced it—that name which 
shudders through time, through the universe, through eternity 
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—“thesecond death.” But terrible as it is, it looks forth upon 
us from the words of him who so loved us that he has with 
his own cross blocked up the way to the infinite gulf; it looks 
forth on us from the record that speaks to us of an endless life: 
and the darkness of the abyss that waits it, yawns beside the 
of eternal light. The skepticism in hermeneutics that 
will close the one, it would seem, must also bar up the other. 
But it is claimed that the word of God teaches that what- 
ever this awful name imports, it has an end; it too must die, 
for we are told “ Christ shall put down all authority and power.” 
Death itself shall be destroyed. “ He must reign till he hath 
at all things under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
festro ed is death,” (1 Cor. xv, 24-26.) And it is asked, “ How 
can Christ put all things under him,” when in the universe 
there are souls unsubmissive and unconformed to his law; and 
how can death be destroyed when souls are immortally dyin 
in hell?” When the powers of evil are baffled, shut in, boun 
and imprisoned ; and able no more to instigate revolt from God, 
or aggression upon the holy universe; then they are put down, 
orare under hes feet. Augustus Oxesar had put down all au- 
thority and power, in the Roman world, when his forces 
were victorious in all battlefields, and there was no revolt or in- 
vasion in his empire; though the dungeons might be full of 
the disaffected and the criminal. So death will be destroyed 
when there shall be no more invasion of evil or of the devil, 


(who has the power of death,) on the holy and unfallen uni- 
verse ; when God’s children are forever liberated from his hold 
on the body and the spirit; then death will be destroyed, or as 
the word properly imports, (for it is entirely a different word 
from that rendered destroy, —_— to the doom of the wicked,) 


will be made null and powerless,—his achievements reduced to 
nothing. And it is to God’s children (we are to bear in mind) 
these words are addressed, and in reference to them, that this 
exultant promise is uttered. The idea that death was to be 
destroyed by the annihilation of its victim would certainly 
have little relevancy to the scope of the passage, which is an 
— over the deliverance of the righteous from the power 
ot death. 


THE TERMS DESTRUCTION, PERDITION, DESTROYED, &c., APPLIED 
TO THE SOUL. 


The analogy above noted between physical death and spirit- 
tal ruin will also serve to illustrate and explain those other 
kindred terms affirmed of the future destiny of the wicked, 
which, by an assumption from the analogy of language, are 

VOL. XIV. 13 
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claimed in proof of the theory of annihilation. We refer i 
the terms “ destruction,” “ perdition,” “ being destroyed,” “ 
ishing,” and “being cast into a lake of fire,” and the like. fi 
admitted that these, applied to the body, indicate, if not annihi- 
lation of its particles, such a change, disorganization and dissolu- 
tion as amount to a cessation of its being. Why not the same 
when applied to the soul? All our reasoning and illustration 
of the use and import of the term “death” applied to ou 
spiritual nature, holds good also in regard to this class of synony. 
mous or correlate words. But it may aid in illustration ande. 
forcement of views already advanced, as well as tend to remove 
difficulties attaching in some minds to passages where thes 
words are found, if we note more particularly the Scripture 
usage of them. 

It is an obvious principle, constantly to be kept in view in 
this examination, that often the import of language is naturally 
and instinctively modified more or less by the nature of the 
objects to which it is applied, or rather by our conception of the 
nature of those objects. It classifies by resemblance, not identity, 
and is often the garment rather than the image of thought 
conforming to what it invests. This modifying process is of 
necessity constantly taking place in the transference of lan 
from the physical world, where most of its terms had origin, to 
ideas metaphysical or spiritual. In applying to the soul terms, 
which in their origin are properly descriptive of the phenome 
na of the body, we, of course, employ them with restrictions 
Such use indicates analogy, not identity, and the analogy is 
seldom, probably never, perfect. Thus in regard to most epithets 
and predicates applied to our spiritual nature, being originally 
physical, they only approximately symbolize the nie idea, 
though still they may - the most vivid und significant signs of 
it at our command. Thus, we speak of the spirit as broken, 
enlightened, pierced, foul, deformed, high, low, sick, bound, 
crushed ; indicating in our conception something attaching to 
the spirit, analogous to the import of these terms applied to 
objects outward, visible and material. We never think of af 
firming identity, or even exact analogy of signification by such 
usage. So the terms destroyed, lost, dead, perished, and the 
like, applied to the soul, while implying an import analogical 
in many respects to that of those terms predicated of the body, 
by ne means carry an identity or complete similitude of im 
port. They of necessity are modified in our interpretation by ow 
previous conception of the object. For instance, one previously 
conceiving the soul as immortal would not be at all embar 
rassed in giving a natural and apposite signification to thes 
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terms applied to our spiritual nature, without implying at all 
the cessation of being. eir use as predicates, (applied to the 
soul,) is necessary ; for they convey, thus modified, a signification 
true and requisite, and one for which no other terms will answer 
aswell. But that they are thus employed without indicating an- 
nihilation of being, is not only asupposition admissible from the 
above consideration ; but is proved from the actual usage of 
Scripture, unmistakable in some passages. They are, indeed, 
so used often and familiarly, and with no intimation that the 
sense in which they are taken is not one obvious and natural. 
In cases where the context and relation of the passage show 
clearly that spiritual ruin and not spiritual extinction is their 
meaning, no sign appears that they are employed out of the 
common and normal import. eir usage in such a sense 
seems natural, easy and familiar; indicating that such was 
their meaning to common sense and common feeling in such 
connections. That they ever have the import of annihilation in 
application to spiritual being cannot then be established from 
Goue Sorce of the terms ; for they both admit and unques- 
tionably often have, in Scripture, another signification. But if 
such a meaning cannot be proved from the force of the terms, 
we do not know how it can be made out at all; and es 
cially with an explicitness and unambiguousness approaching 
those of the passages directly affirming what such a meaning 
must deny. 

Let us now examine the Scriptural usage of these terms ap- 
= to the doom of the wicked, viz, destruction, perdition, bein 
estroyed, perishing, lost. We embrace all these words an 
phrases under the same category in our inquiry, for they all, 
various as are their forms in English, are, in the Greek, deriva- 
tives from the same radix, and have a common generic import, be- 
ing only various modifications of the same primary idea. And 
the words of this radix exhaust the vocabulary of terms in the 
New Testament, supposed to affirm the annihilation of the 
wicked. About their meaning applied to material objects, 
there is as little doubt or ambiguity as about that of death, 
similarly applied ; while predicated of the soul, they evidently 
have a similar import—viz, that of spiritual corruption and 
rain—and yet such as does not quench its existence. 

We will lock at the p where these words in the New 
Testament usage are applied to the spiritual nature ; bearing 
in mind that the original Greek exhibits in these various deriv- 
atives and cognates much more analogy of form and thought 
than our English version. They are from vm, or its com- 
pound a«éAX\vus ; which words in their active, middle and pas-: 
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sive forms, are represented in our translation by desér 
guia ba tete, bo eatveged, Thane words, with Gale derivative 
are variously applied to the wicked, both in the present and the 
future world. Do they, affirmed of spiritual beings, import anni- 
hilation? A passage direct and declarative which attaches this 
term, whatever its import, to the future destiny of the wicked, 
and which may suffice for its class, is found in 2 Thess. i, 9, where 
it is affirmed “ that those who know not God and obey not the 
pet our Lord Jesus Christ, shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and the 
glory of his power ;” “ when He shall be revealed from Heaven 
with his mighty angels in flaming fire,” and “ when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired among all 
who believe.” The orignal has it, “ shall suffer as a penalty an 
everlasting destruction.” What does this penalty import! 
Everlasting destruction may import destruction everlasting in 
its qusenalialasted, or everlasting in its consequence ; an ever- 
lasting process, or an everlasting condition. It may mean a 
ruin in eternal progress or in eternal continuance ; or, simply, 
a ruin eternally irretrievable. The form of the phrase does not 
determine which signification is intended. But none of them 
necessitate extinction of being—the two former re its per- 
petuity ; i. e., a ruin in eternal progress or one in which the 
soul is eternally involved. Whether the phrase denounces ex 
tinction of being or not, does not, therefore, depend at all on 
the epithet everlasting, but on the meaning of “ destruction,” 
(AsSpo¢,) applied to a spiritual being—to a mind and soul. The 
word “ destruction” is often regarded as determinative of the 
entire question. But we suggest destruction and annihilation 
are not interchangeable. One is generic, the other specific in 
import. To annihilate is to destroy, but to destroy is not ne 
cessarily to annihilate. The one denotes properly to overthrow, 
throw into disorder, disorganize, dissolve, break to pieces, &e.; 
its primary idea is that of dissolution or disorganization, destruc- 
tion being the opposite of construction ; the other imports re 
moval from existence itself, reduction to nothing. We submit 
that with such an import necessarily attaching to the word, de 
struction, the epithet “ everlasting” would hardly seem requisite. 
Now, let us not, with imagination led on by shoutent analogy, 
conceive of a spirit being destroyed, as a body would be destroy- 
ed, by a power tearing it to pieces, and producing dismember- 
ment and dissolution ; whereby the thing subjected to this vie 
lence loses its form and identity, and as an organized existence, 
ceases tobe. We are now dealing with an object of a different 
nature; that which thinks, reasons, feels, belveves ; and the de 
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struction threatened must be in its proper realm of being, and 
amid the faculties and functions proper and vital Lie i. e., must 
be in the regions of thought, reason, conscience, emotion, will. 
What destruction means, entering amid these, we have alread 
endeavored to explain in analyzing the import of death appli 
tothe soul. If our reasoning there is correct, the destruction 
denounced in the above passage is a condition of being, not a 
ion of it. Whether the destruction predicated here of the fu- 
ture being of the wicked is in its nature compatible with the con- 
tinnance of that being, is to be gathered not from physical anal- 
ogies, or from any mere force of the word discoverable by 
analyzing its etymon, but by induction from Scripture usage, 
and the exegesis harmonizing that usage. The necessity of 
harmonizing its import with passages positively and formally 
declarative of everlasting punishment, one might suppose, 
would put this question at rest. But for farther illustration 
and enforcement, let us consult more at large the Scripture 
of the word é\Avus and its derivatives when predicated of 
—— beings ; inquiring whether to destroy a spirit means 

e extinction of being. 

In Mark i, 24, and Luke iv, 31, is exhibited the use of this word 
destroy, applied to an unclean spirit. The demon cries out 
through the organs of the possessed, to Jesus, “Art thou come to 
destroy us?” Persons might understand this varicusly; might 
suppose it implied fear of being cast down from rule and influ- 
ence over men, and especially of being despoiled of power over 
human bodies, or being otherwise afflicted or punished ; but 
few, we believe, with no theory at hand, would think of inter- 
preting it as a deprecation against extinction of being. But be 
that as it may, we think the case is made plain in Mark v, 7; 
where a demon, encountering Christ and dreading, as is natural 
to infer, the same infliction expressed in the above cases by the 
word destroy, adjures Him not to torment him; and in Matt. 
viii, 28, where the demon follows his entreaties that Jesus 
would not torment him, with the prayer that he would “ not 
command him to depart into the abyss,” or the place of infer- 
nal imprisonment and torment. Now we are naturally led to 
regard the fate here dreaded and variously deprecated, as iden- 
tical, and to suppose that the expressions “ destroy,” “ torment,” 
“torment before the time,” and “being sent into the abyss,” 
indicated the same thing; and that, consequently, to destroy 
here does not mean to annihilate, but to commit over to retri- 
butive torment. In this sense of the word “ destroy,” “ever- 
lasting destruction,” applied to a spirit, would be its consignment 
to everlasting ruin and agony. 
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The use of this word is further illustrated in Luke xix, 19, 
where it is said the Son of Man came to save that which wa 
lost. The word here rightly rendered “Jost,” is the 
participle intransitive of the verb above translated destroy, It 
is worthy of note here, as illustrating the usage of the wo 
that it is the same that is applied to the sheep, (Luke xy, 4) 
that having wandered away, is said to have been lost ; not that 
it had ceased to be, but was separate from the fold and from 
the knowledge of its owner, without knowing how to retum, 
The word is applied in the passage now under consideration, to 
man’s spiritual and moral condition, and to his relations to 
Divine government in this present life. But if Christ came i 
save those which were lost, not those about to be lost, manifestly 
whatever the word imports, whatever were the facts contem- 
plated, which give fitness to this term, it certainly does not mean 
non-existent ; for clearly he came not to save those that had 
ceased to be. So in the case of the prodigal son, the same 
word is applied, not in the sense of extinction of being, but as 
some to withdrawal from knowledge and companionship 
of home. This is shown by the antithetical use of the ond 
cate “is found.” So when it is said, (2 Cor. iv, 3,) “If our 
gospel be hid it is hid to them that ave lost,” (present partici- 
ple passive,) and in 1 Cor. i, 18, that the preaching of the Cros 
is foolishness to them who are lost, and in 2 Cor. ii, 15, “ We area 
sweet savor of Christ in them that are Jost,” and in 2 Thess. ii, 10, 
‘whose coming shall be with all deceivableness of unrighteou- 
hess in them that perish,” (are lost, the word being precisely 
the same here as in cases noted just above.) In all these, andin 
other analogous cases where we find inflections and derivations 
of this word, rendered variously, “ destroyed,” “ lost,” “per: 
ished,” applied in the present tense to the moral and spiritual 
condition of men, we are unmistakably taught that this word, 
in its application to spiritual beings or interests does not imply 
—certainly does not necessitate—the extinction of existence. 
In all the above cases, whatever its meaning, it denotes a 
actual present or past condition or relation. To say that these 
present or preterite forms are used for the future, is sheer a 
sumption. 

The import of words derived from the above etymon, Am, 
in their application to spiritual interests, has also a further def- 
nition in 1 Tim. vi, 9: ‘‘ Those who will be rich fall into divers 
temptations, and many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition,” (both nouns from the verbal 
radix indicated above.) Now we think every one be 
by the logical relations and common sense canon of na 
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eficiency, would be led without hesitation to give these terms 
the meaning of a spiritual wretchedness and ruin. That hurt- 
fal lusts should involve the soul in corruption and misery, would 
seem natural ; but hardly so that it should plunge it into non- 
existence. . 

It is clear then, we feel, from the above examples of Scrip- 
ture usage, that the terms claimed to teach the doctrine of the 
fature annihilation of the wicked do not, of their own proper 
force, necessitate such an interpretation; that in many cases 
they certainly have no such meaning, and in no case do they 
seem adequate to sustain it in the face of formal, positive, and 

licit denunciation of everlasting punishment. 
But for further illustration of our argument, and to remove 

ible difficulties in some minds, we will examine another 
class of texts bearing on this question: those speaking of the 
method and INsTRUMENTALITY Of the FUTURE DOOM, @. g., “being 
cast into THE lake of fire, “departing into everlasting fire,” 
“being cast into hell, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched,” &c. Now it is urged that the — of punish- 
ment here spoken of, whether figurative or real, is significant 


of a doom of annihilation ; that it is of the nature of fire to 
consume, to burn up what is exposed to its agency; that the 
above expressions of punishment are the strongest possible forms 
of speech to convey the idea of annihilation; fire being the 


most powerful annihilator we know of, or at least, beyond all 
other material agents adapted to destroy the organic structure, 
texture and form of bodies, and lost souls being represented as 
plunged into it. . 
But for answer to all this reasoning it will suffice to refer to 
the very passages of Scripture exhibiting this element as a fu- 
ture positive agent. For, unlike the case of material bodies 
exposed to material fire, the victims of that burning are repre- 
sented as not consumed, but exposed to continuous and unutter- 
able pain. The environment and drapery, the general scope 
and particular statement of the narratives presented, are in nat- 
ural keeping with the idea of continuance in suffering. When 
in Matt. xiii, 10, we are told that the angels “shall separate 
the wicked from among the just and cast them into a furnace 
of fire,” and it is added,—not they shall there be consumed or 
burned up, but “ there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth,” 
we understand by that expression, not extinction of being, but 
the conscious misery that shall come upon the final enemies of 
The above passage is adduced, as others like it might be 
not as contradictory of annihilation, but as, in its scope an 
natural impression, conveying the idea of abiding under the 
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action of the “ fire,” whatever it may be, in a manner inconsigt. 
ent with physical analogy. 

So in Mark ix, 4446, that penal fire is alluded to in a map. 
ner to imply at least, a long enduring misery. For those ter. 
ble strokes in the picture of final woe, “ where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched,” are surely not significant of 
brief infliction, such as the analogy to the action of fire 
material bodies would require, if that analogy must rule at all 
in determining the duration of future punishment. For what 
imports the solemn monitory iteration of those terrible adjunets, 
if, with a brief pang, the victim shall have forever escaped into 
eternal nothing? The epithet of duration applied to the fire 
and the worm, implies also the duration of their victims; o 
else they are mere cumulatives of childish terror. But if these 
terms imply the continuing subsistence of the soul, though ex. 

to their inflictions for a long duration, it shows that 
‘fire,” however fitting as a representative of the instrument or 
nature of future penal pain, does not carry with it the idea of 
an annthilating, consuming agency, acting on our future being, 
The endurance of its pang for any considerable duration, b 
the argument from analogy to its physical effects, as absolutely 
as an eternity. 

The same point is established by the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, which presents to us the former, after death, in the 
place of indanel ponichenent, amid this penal fire, which tor 
ments but not consumes him. Now to whatever extent this 
parable may be thought to have been designed by its utterer 
as an exact transcript of the future doom, and whether, or no, 
to be pressed to strictness of application in its details, it clearly 
shows that annihilating efficacy was not,in popular idea, at 
tached to the future inflictions of justice on the wicked ; though 
those inflictions were paporantall by the agency of fire. Thi 
imagery was in common use among the Jews, but evidently 
without attaching to it annihilating power. 

So in Rev. xiv, 11, we are told, concerning human sinners, 
‘the worshipers of the beast and his image,” “that they shall 
be tenmnetined. with fire and brimstone before the holy angels 
and before the Lamb, and that the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up forever and ever.” If, as some contend, we are 
to take this description to be of a penal scene this side of the 
great judgment, still as its imagery is that of the final retribu- 
tion, and it shows that the nature ascribed to fire in that im- 

ry as a symbol of God’s wrath, was to torment, not anni- 
hilate, it teaches how other passages, using similar imagery, are 
to be interpreted. But the term of duration here employed, 
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carries it beyond mortal or mundane date, and would seem to 
denote a doom which, even if beginning in the present state 
or time, must burn on beyond the great judgment and through 
eternity. For language knows no term of longer reach than 
that applied to the ascending smoke of their torment—sign of 
their ever-enduring woe—whatever it might be. 

In like manner we are taught that the Property of the penal 
fire applied to spirits, is to torture but not annihilate, in Rev. 
xxi, 10: where we are told that the devil and the beast and 
the false prophet shal! be immersed in it and not annihilated or 
consumed, but “tormented forever and ever.” But it is some- 
times objected this is all ——— beast and false prophet 
aremere impersonations and that the whole scene is merely pro- 
phetic type and proves nothing in regard to the destiny of 
souls. Figure of what? If this is type, where and what must 
be the hideous antitype? But the devil is no mere impersona- 
tion; and the beast and false prophet stand for no impersonal 
abstractions, but for all the living, personal agencies engaged 
nsustaining the anti-Christian powers they represent. eir 
penal torment is that of their votaries. e prophetic repre- 
sentation, at all events, suffices for the present point, viz, to 
ee cane was that of a 
torturing, not annihilating agency. 

Before leaving this part of our argument it may be requisite 


to examine the usage of the epithet “ eternal fire,” occurrin 
inone instance. It is urged that the epithets “eternal” an 


“everlasting,” _— to the future penal fire, not only do not 
of necessity imply that the victims shall suffer endlessly by it, 
but not even that the fire itself shall be ever-burning. ey 
adduce in proof, Jude 7, pene Sodom a mine oa &e., - 
represented as “set forth suffering t eance of etern 

fire:” whereas they so stony bummed ap; and the fire hav- 
ing accomplished its mission was quenched in a salt sea; the 
fire being eternal in no sense but that there was no recovery 
from its desolations. They assume in this statement that the 
fire here spoken of, was that mundane fire which consumed 
those cities in the days of Abraham. And true it is evident 
that the form of thought and language here adopted are allu- 
sive to that visible me temporal oventanen ; nevertheless their 
intent and reach were far beyond that. A mightier ruin and 
more awful doom were contemplated, for which the temporal 
presented only similitude and imagery, and which the inhabit- 
ants of those guilty cities were still suffering. The fire spoken 
of is one of eternal wrath throwing out its first flash only on 
this mortal stage, in visible and temporal conflagration, but 
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burning on evermore in the invisible abyss. Surely in 

other sense, the fires that burned Sodom and Gomorrah conij 
no more be termed eternal than the waters of the flood coulj 
be termed eternal, because they drowned people, and the ng. 
tions swept away could return no more. Otherwise everything 
is eternal which kills or leaves enduring traces of itself. That 
temporal destruction of the cities of the plain was part and be 
ginning of the eternal retribution—the first step of an endles 
execution. Those cities are therefore fitly set forth as a wan. 
ing and example to the filthy dreamers denounced by the ape 
tle, to whom both Jude and Peter assert was reserved the 
blackness of darkness forever. But how reserved for them, 
unless with conscious being, prisoned in that Tartarean night 
is difficult to conceive. Reserved for the annihilated? as wel 
for those that have never been and never are to be. The form 
of speech if allowable for the boldest poetic figure, certainly 
were hardly congruous for the didactic epistle. In common 
parlance we understand by the affirmance that a thing isre 
served for one, the existence of that one during the period of 
reservation, just as by “ eterral damnation,” in Mark iii, 2, 
we should understand as implied, the eternal existence of the 
objects of sentence. We do not speak of a capital sentence» 
an eternal one. Its perpetuity is not in its irreversiblenes 
alone, but in its enduring efficacy upon an enduring object 
Passages like these, scattered throu I the Scriptures, indicate 
their general drift as consistent with the doctrine of immor 


tality. 

Thus not only is it clear that those terms by which the find 
doom of the wicked is represented in Scripture, are not signifi 
cant necessarily of annihilation ; but on the contrary that their 
natural and obvious construction in the connection and rele 
tions which they sustain in such representations, gives them a 
import incompatible with that a ow much far 

a 


ther then are they from yielding that paramount power of ev: 
dence which shall be competent to overrule the obvious meat 
ing and to control the interpretation of statements direct, plain, 
positive, and even judicial in form and solemnity, appointing 
to all our race an immortal doom for joy or sorrow, glory @ 
shame. 

But before leaving the examination of Scripture testimony, 
there are other yoy claimed as proof-texts for annihile 
tion, which have not found place in our previous argument; 
some of those relating to the resurrection, in which our Saviow 
is supposed to speak of it as a gift of God which only a partof 
the human race “ shall be thought worthy to attain ;” (Luke =, 
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35,) or those in which the apostle Paul speaks of it as an object 
of earnest and anxious desire, but whose attainment was contin- 


| gent, (Phil. iii, 1,) and other p where the resurrection 


seems to attach only to a union with Christ, (John vi, 39, 405) 
or those where the entire hope of the future life is thought to 
be made dependent on the resurrection of the body. Cor. 
xx, 14, 17. Now the only force of argument in these pas- 

to prove what is claimed from them, is founded on the 
assumption that they teach only a partial resurrection ; and 
that if there is no resurrection of the body, there is no future 
life. Whatever be their import otherwise, is not essential to 
our present argument. Unless they sustain this position they 
are of no relevancy to the question now at issue. But they 
cannot be understood as yoy a partial resurrection, the 
word being taken in the sense of merely —_— again to con- 
scious existence. For nothing can be plainer than is the doc- 
trine in the Scriptures, of a universal resurrection, or one of 
both the just and the unjust. “ Add in their graves shall hear 
his voice and come forth; those that have done good to the 
resurrection of life, and those that have done evil to the resur- 
rection of damnation.”* Weare also abundantly taught in the 
anes that “we must a// stand before the —— seat of 
Christ, and must give an account of the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be or evil ;” that before the great white throne, 
as exhibited in the Scriptures, are to be gathered “ all those na- 
tions” that “ go into everlasting punishment,” and those that go 
“into everlasting life ;” that “ the dead, small and great, shall 
stand before ;” that death and hell and the sea shall give 
up all their dead, and they shall be “ judged, every man accord- 
ing to his works ;” alike those “ whose names are written in the 
book of life,” and those who are “to be cast into the lake of 
fire.” If then, the mere rising to life is in virtue of union with 
Christ, it is evident that such union is not the exclusive prerog: 
ative of believers. Or if that cannot be at all admitted, is it 
not clear that the life that is spoken of as the result of such 
union, is something more than mere return, or continuance of 
conscious being ? So that the denial of it is not at all tanta- 
mount to the affirmation of the extinction of such being. It 
follows also that the resurrection which Paul professes to pur- 
sue after, is not a restoration to existence, physical or corporeal, 
but a rising from moral death to perfect spiritual life, or to per- 
fect holiness and godliness of being. ese passages make 
against the position which they are claimed to sustain, inas- 





* John v, 28, 29. 
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much as they unmistakably contradict the mere psychical inte. 
pretation of the word life when used to indicate a peculiar git 
of Christ to believers. In the case presented in Luke xx, 3, 
36, there is manifestly constant reference, not to a simple comi 
forth from the grave, but to a resurrection to the hea 
state; as is shown by the fact that “that resurrection,” aj 
“ that world ”—so named in the passage—are predicated of 
those who are to be “as the angels of God.” ose p 

that are thought to connect our future existence with the re 
urrection of the body alone, would, if teaching that doctrine, 
not affect the question before us, inasmuch as the Scriptare 
do teach a universal resurrection of the body. Moreover the 
passages referred to as sustaining that doctrine, evidently us 
the word resurrection in the general sense of a future life, or 
a rising from the dead. But were not this the case, still their 
reasoning would be correct, from the fact that the doctrine of 
the resurrection is so explicitly taught by the gospel, and is» 
bound up with Christ’s doctrine and history, that if that is r 
jected, its rejection must carry the whole Christian system with 
at ; and the whole race then, the “ falien asleep in Christ” s 
well as others, are lost, i. e., gone from our knowledge and ou 
hope, without redemption, without atonement ; all still in their 
sins. 

These passages, then, relative to the resurrection, by no means 
controvert the position of the universal immortality of our race. 

But we are sometimes referred to Rev. xx, 14, 15, as _imply- 
ing the annihilation of the wicked in that of death and 

ve; and in the definition given of the second death. We 
are there told “ death and (the grave) shall be cast into th 
lake of fire. This is the second death—the lake of fire.” Now 
it is affirmed, as death and the grave are mere ideas, they car- 
not be regarded as doomed to a place of punishment. Gol 
will not wreak wrath on a mere abstraction. Ideas cannot be 
subjects of penal verigeance, nor can that into which they ar 
“cast,” be properly a place of penal punishment. By their 
being cast into a lake of fire, then, can be meant only they shall 
be consumed, annihilated ; that is, shall forever cease; as We 
are told elsewhere, “ death shall be destreyed” and “ there shall 
be no more death.” 

It is, moreover, argued, first, that by death’s being annihi- 
lated, is necessitated the annihilation of all his subjects ; the 
removal from the universe of all things physical and moral that 
can bear his hideous name or are victims of his tyranny. And 
secondly, that as by death and hell being cast iato the lake of 
fire, is meant their annihilation, the same fate awaits all the 
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wicked, as they are cast into the same lake. Thus death and 
hell being mere abstractions, the lake of fire becomes one also, 
ad being cast into it, a mere idea; and that awful name, the 
cond death, written over the abyss, fades into dim, spectral, 
eternal nothing. 

Now we approach these terrible passages with a feeling of 
— awe and mystery.” No vision like it looms on us 
in the picturings of mortal muse, opening the avenues of eter- 
nal night! ith its scene, its action, its dramatis persons, 
there is no passage more fearful in recorded thought. We ap- 
proach it with the feeling that what is held forth in such awful 

iture in Revelation, is no phantom. We cannot but feel 
we are entering the realm of no mere shadow; and as 
ve look forth on that fiery main, with its curtain of night lifted 
by God’s hand, we feel that we are looking on no Lethean 
wave. No spectral, no ideal forms are these, cast from the 
great white throne into that horrid deep! It is not the bosom 
of infinite nothing that we see thus billowing with upheavings 
of everlasting fire! nor is it eternal sleep thereon—that endless 
tossing on the burning surge. We are constrained, when the 
girit of Jesus shows us these things, to feel that they are no 
mere shadows without substance, But shadows faintly typing 
the awful realities that cast them. 

First, granting that death and Hades here are mere ideal im- 

nations, a that by their being cast into the lake of fire, 
ismeant their utter aol eternal cessation, we should restrict 
this prediction as we do the declaration subsequent, “there shall 
beno more death,” to the universe of the righteous, the saved, 
or the unfallen ; just as we do other images of celestial beati- 
tude occurring in the context. That there shall be no more 
sorrow, or pain, or curse, will be true of those within the glo- 
rious city; while of those who it is predicted, “shall be with- 
out”— dogs, ‘sorcerers, murderers, liars,” &c.—we have no 
doubt the immortal law will hold, that sorrow and sin will dwell 
together. Indeed, even if these personages are merely hideous 
spectres, representative of those impersonal things, death and the 
grave, we can conceive of nothing more horrible than the im- 
port of the imagery here used. th and hell are cast with 
the devil oe souls, into the lake of fire, not there to be 
annihilated, but with them forever to dwell, on them endlessly 
foraven! The image of the lake of fire with the wicked cast 
therein, is in itself horrible past thought; but in that lake of 

death and hell yawning to receive their fall! Shut out 
from God’s pure universe and prisoned forever with those hor- 
tors in that Tartarean denediaala endless prey! Sin, death, 
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and hell, lost men and devils bound ei forever strug. 

gling, interlocked, in that abyss! Well might the apocal 

muse ory shudderingly, “ Thzs is the second death—t lake 
re! 

But may it not be that death and Hades here are not mer 
horrid impersonations? May they not, een also be repre. 
sentative of the kingdom of darkness and evil, in the concrete, 
with its agents or ministers of whatever sphere or order, that 
bring in their train, death and hell, or the grave, (symbolic of 
corruption, both physical and spiritual ;) so that those horrid 
names constitute its appropriate ensign, hideously significant 
of its achievement in the moral and material universe? And 
by their being “ cast into the lake of fire,” may there not be 
implied more than a mere Prosopopeia, plunged into a symbyl 
of annihilation, but the living personages of that foul empir, 
immersed in dreadful retribution? For unquestionably, the 
lake of fire usually represents retribution ; not merely destrne- 
tive force or fate, but positive, final indignation ; absolute, ple 
nary, burning justice. It is the bath of guilt. A penal ides 
attaches to it wherever else occurring. Indeed, by express def: 
inition of inspiration, it stands in hideous, baleful, ever-burning 
blazon, as representative of the uttermost plague ot final wrath, 
the last terrors of God! Here yawns the gulf of utter doom, 
where the lost sink from sight forevermore! The — 
of immortal ruin closes in fear (ul, infinite mystery ; but rough 
that mystery gleams a horrid Nemesis—its name—God’s hand 
hath written it on that sky of night, “ the second death.” From 
the verge of that fiery gulf, the angel of inspiration tum 
back and God lets fall the curtain. Yet enou f is disclosed, 
we think, to teach us that death and hell consigned to it are 
more than spectral nothings, shadows of abstractions; and their 
commitment to that den from the throne of final doom, mor 
than a figure of rhetoric, or the symbolizing of an idea. 

But again, that being cast into this lake is not significant of 
annihilation, is evident. For, if death and hell were annihile- 
ted by it, certainly other things cast therein were not. To the 
devil and his angels thrown into the same burning: sea, it was 
no “ oblivious pool,” but they were to be “ tormented day and 
night (i. e. constantly) forever and ever,” (éig aidivag aidvuw, the 
eternity of eternities.) The Hellenistic Greek could not utter 
forth more strongly the endless coéxistence of spiritual natures 
with whatever is implied in being cast into the lake of fire. 

Here we close our argument from the exegesis of particular 
texts. It might be much extended, for the materials of evi 
dence, direct and indirect, are voluminous. But our limits for- 
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bid; nor can we believe it requisite. Neither do we know any 
fexts unexamined, presenting a stronger exegetical necessity cf 
departing from the obvious and literal import of passages di- 
rectly dicteaiive of the endless existence of the lost. We 
therefore feel compelled to accept those as the testimo- 
ay of Inspiration to the doctrine that, whether for or ill, 
we are, as arace, embarked on a voyage of endless being; and 
a its monition with an awful force of motive, that we use our 
being rightly, in view of the fact that corrupt, vitiate, poison it 
as we may, whatever we may make it, we must forever wear 
it If we were to search through all human dialects, and test 
the capacity of all human language, it seems to us impossible 
toselect terms of more fearful significance, more charged with 
astorm of utter ruin and despair than those terms employed 
by a God of love and a Christ full of grace and truth, to set 
forth the final doom of the wicked. Instead of compressing 
eternity into one sharp, brief though terrible death pang, they 
sem to us to expand that death pang over eternity. The Scrip- 
tures seem to seize on the extreme resources of human speech ; 
and peeegeies ng words of import the uttermost known to man’s 
vision or thought, names of the agony that borders non-exist- 


ence, to use those words as terms of an infinite 88, an 
endless becoming! Imagination wanders over their endlessly 
expanding scope, to find the limit where they verge upon ever- 


lasting nothing, but returus confounded, baffled, and pale. 
“ Death,” “ destruction,” “ perdition,” seem used to indicate, 
not a state, but a process, ever in advance, never at its limit. 
Between dying and having died, being destroyed and } 
hen destroyed, perishing and having perished, there yawns a 
impassable as that which opens in our Saviour’s vision of 
and Dives—a gulf which nor wing of fallen angel or of 
lost soul, nor the tread of eternal ages shall ever pass. 

Such seems to us the import of the teachings of revelation 
construed according to received canons of interpretation, logical 
and philological. es is nature, as has been shown in our pre- 
vious argument, at all competent to contradict, or overrule, or 
wrest from natural constructions, the declarations of revelation 
on this subject. 

Thus have we consulted nature and revelation as it womens 
the vast question of Immortality. We find the former clearly at- 
testing the endless life of the good, and authorizing no presum 
hon, certainly, against that of the wicked. But still so mu 
of mystery and difficalt beset the divine economy in the ad- 
mission and uses of evil, that with a feeling of grateful relief, 
we refer the terrible question which has occupied us, to the 
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inspired oracles ; and we approach them with a sense of ow 
entire incompetency to prescribe what answer they shall give 
to our inquiry, and of our need to wait, in the simple trust of g 
little child, their utterances. We have felt that it becomes 
not to shrink from conclusions to which such a spirit and sue 
a method of interpretation might conduct, though seeming t 
us unspeakably terrible and mysterious. For many things ar 
so which still we cannot deny to be verities in the present act 
ual universe, and the present actual administration of God. 
We cannot deny the existence of present evil, though its being 
is to us an awful secret. Its countless aspects are none the les 
real because our nature compels us to shrink from them with 
loathing and horror. We cannot shut from present view the 
clouds and darkness round about God, though we know tha 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation ‘of his throne, 
The mystery of evil in nature we cannot deny, though we 
cannot resolve it. In all the elements and the regular order 
of nature, as well as in storm, earthquake, pestilence, pain and 
death, we recognize its presence. Its mystery is in providence, 
however overruled. Who may veil its face as it appears in war, 
revolution, oppression and the countless forms of human sorrow, 
sin and meant Evil is real, and evilis here. We cannot den 
it. No more are we warranted in presuming that it shall 
not be hereafter and forevermore. e feel it becomes us to 
approach the sacred oracles without presumption and without 


prejudice, and to give to language its just and obvious im 
port, as far as we discern it. Such an import is not that 
which a recondite and subtile philosophy ae refine, or the 


presumptions and prejudgments of sects and schools may extort 
out of language, but that which accords with the popular use 
of it, and with ideas popularly prevalent on the topic spoken 
of, consequently with the impressions it was adapted to convey 
to common minds. For such an impression, a fair-minded and 
intelligent speaker is always presumed to intend, when addres 
ing such minds. 

indeavoring thus to interpret the Scriptures, we feel our 
selves unable to satisfy the common-sense impression of pat 
sages affirmative of everlasting punishment, without supposing 
them to imply the perpetual existence of the objects of 
punishment. Surely, we do not meet the intention of such 
terms, by an interpretation which excludes the wretched vice 
tims from all pain and sorrow, and, indeed, from all conscious 
being; the everlasting flame lighting and the undying worm 
feeding upon an utter nothing. The adjective of the inflictor, 
is the acjective of the infliction. Else its use is inept and meal 
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To attach the epithet everlasting or un agenneng ted 
the fire that burns nobody, or “undying,” to the worm 

feeds on nothing ; to heap the horror of such phrases as “ ever- 
isting punishment,” “ everlasting fire,” “the worm that never 
dies,” “ the lake of fire,” with those cast therein “ tormented 
forever and ever,” and “ the smoke of that torment going up 
forever and ever”—to group and accumulate such adjuncts 
around absolute and eternal non-existence, seems to us quite 
inconsistent with the majesty of Divine truth. It even seems 
tosavor of a childish exaggeration, aiming to increase human 
fears by surrounding an event with circumstantialities that 
can add to its terribleness only through an illusion of the 
imagination; as when we apply the terms cold, dark, lonely, 
tothe grave. We feel that the character of the utterer of the 
above terms, and the position in which he stood relative to 
man, utterly preclude all idea of guile or fanaticism, and all 
wreal coloring of imagination. Every clause, phrase, adjunct, 
and adjective in his utterance, on such a theme, must have a 
corresponding equivalent of substantive reality. We may not 
erase a stroke or remove a shade from the picture. Infinite 
knowledge and infinite love, at infinite remove from all pas- 
sion and all illusion, have sketched it as the nearest approxima- 
tion possible through human language and symbol, to a por- 
traiture of the unutterable reality of an immortal ruin, and 
have hung it over the avenues of endless perdition, to warn the 
children of this life away and afar. Nor yD these direct and de- 
carative passages stand solitary. P which have been 
claimed to contradict, are found to confirm. Their seeming 
denial is only the terrible intensity of their affirmance. In their 
labor to utter the unutterable, they seize on terms of uttermost 
ruin which nature knows, not to express cessation of existence, 
but to stretch the article of death over —_ 

Nor are these declarative passages with the interpretation 
ve are compelled to put upon them, alien from the general 
tenor and sprit of the dustglaven. The terrors of the doom that 
awaits the finally wicked, throw their awful shadows along all the 
course of revelation. They look out upon us from the terrible 
imagery and drapery behind which God walks, and with which 
his government is invested, in the Old Testament—in the epi- 
thets and attributes ascribed to him by Prophet, Psalmist and 
lawgiver. Wrath, anger, jealousy, fa , and other kindred 
terms—however we may interpret them as anthropopathic and 

ive—are certainly not without a fearful significance, if 
not of the subjective, at least of the objective in God’s govern- 
ment and rule. They are certainly out-gleamings of a justice, 

VOL. XIV. 14 
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which, however pure or benevolent, has aspects that may well 
make all flesh grow pale; aspects which will put to flight our 
theophilanthropic dreams of the Divine nature and government, 
and yet are not discrepant from a sober interpretation of 
nature. 

The foreshadows of the final doom are on this present scene, 
Nature and the life of man present all around us spectacles of 
gloom, disorder and suffering, that not only attest a world in 
ruin, but a world under wrath, and to some extent in punishment; 
a wreck on which celestial fires, though with fury suppressed, 
are momently kindling. All things are significant and omi- 
nous of a mystery of RETRIBUTION IN RESERVE. Meantime, with 
the vengeance of violated law restrained ; celestial order, silent 
though broken; moral government defied, yet slumbering ; the 
insulted majesty of the Heavens keeping back the face of his 
throne, save that ever and anon the lightnings gleam out, and 
distant thunders murmur through the gloom—with all these, 
mortal time seems as the hush that waits the storm. 

Looking around on the present scene, we seem as standing 
amid a volcanic landscape, like those of the _— to Etna, 
where the scenery combines in bold contrast, the magnificence 
of beauty and terror, of life and death. The riches of fruit and 
flower, of the corn and vine, and of villas glittering with art, 
stretch amid hideous rifts and jagged precipices, the mingled 
ruin of the lava flood and the avalanche,—and over chasms 
and caverns, disclosing glimpses of an underworld of fire; 
while ever and anon the earth trembling beneath, and 
the sky kindling luridly above, and molten seas out-gushing 
from the rent abysses, give warning of the terrible forces that 
are waiting for their hour. So these mortal skies seem to be 
kindling, ever and anon, with flashes of a“ wrath to come,” 
pony ear from infernal or celestial deeps, while around us, 
in Titanic disorder commingled, lie as it were the wrecks of 
different worlds—beauty dwelling amid ruin—death under the 
smile of life—and good in the embrace of evil; and ever and 
anon, the whole landscape of time seems to shudder with the 
tremor of pent-up wrath; and sometimes by some awful con- 
vulsion rent asunder, it yawns far down towards infinite depths. 
Thus on earth and along the course of time are signs acct- 
mulating for sixty centuries, whereat our rose-tinted philoso- 

hies of God and humanity are utterly confounded. As we 
Took on these, the significance of this life is felt to be pro 


founder, mightier and sterner than we had deemed. Its mys 
tery grows terrible. Our instinctive sensibilities and natural 
sentiments of pity and sympathy are alarmed and shocked to 
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find themselves not the rule and gauge of the administration 
of God. We are startled to deeper feeling, and our vision 
reaches farther into the truth of the universe. There gleams 
out upon us, as from a deep and silent sky, a retribution, waiting 
still behind a cloud, but whose face shall be inconceivably 
terrible to behold. Humanity is seen a ruin far mightier than 
her consciousness ; destinies of awful date and aspect waiting 
round her, and her eye kindling with glimpses of the intolera- 
ble brightness of the everlasting fire ; while nature starting Up 
amid her ruins, turns with “fearful looking for of judgment an 
ra indignation” to the life to come. 

ut as nature is not without a significance in harmony with 
the doom announced in revelation, so the obvious and natural 
interpretation of that doom seems in especial accord with the 
revealed scheme of redemption. In the vastness of the remedy 
we read the vastness of the ruin. This accord is not simply 
with the greatness of that scheme, but with the tone of emotion 
pervading it; its passion of fear and grief seeming to us not 
that simply of a struggle from the grave and a limited retribu- 
tion, but as of an agony between an eternal heaven and an 
eternal hell. Not simply the awful personage engaged in it, 
and his humiliation unto suffering, shame, sorrow and death ; 
not simply nature exhibiting through the eclipse, the earth- 
quake, and the opening graves, her consciousness of him and his 
work; but the feeling that breathes through all the stupendous 
scenery of redemption ; its chord of sympathy for man, that 
seems to vibrate, not between existence and non-existence, but 
between two everlastings ; and its awful sorrow, that seems to 
ye from the highest Heaven to Gethsemane and Calvary. 
ts tone of woe seems to come up from the deeps of an immor- 
tal ruin. The agony of the divine nature and government en- 
gaged in it is an exponent of an ever-opening, ever-deepenin 
perspective of sin and sorrow. The coloring of the scheme o 
redemption, as portrayed by revelation, seems shaded with 
the contrast of eternal light or gloom. Why that deep shading, 
that tone of awful sorrow, which marks the mission of Christ 
to our world? Was it that lost souls were merely lost from ex- 
istence? What were that, one might inquire, to Almighty 
creative power? that could as easily repair the loss to being by 
their extinction, as that of the ephemerides of a summer’s ay! 
and can at his pleasure repeople a universe with souls? e 
deep hue and tone of sorrow and fear, that blend with those of 
hope and love, in the scheme of mercy for man, are signifi- 
cant of exposure to infinite peril; not a mere striking from 
existence and consignment to eternal sleep—a sleep that ends 
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all heart-aches—remorse and sorrow, and fear and shame—and 
is, as the heathen orator, (Julius Cresar,) well defined, a refuge 
rather than a retribution. That the universe shall be hereafter 
simply as if we had never been, as it» was in fact before ever 
we were—that seems not a peril adequate to inspire into the 
mission of the Son of God its vast and solemn passion. We will 
not presume to affirm that the cast of emotion which imbues 
the scheme of redemption, would only arise in a vision of im- 
mortal ruin. We are incompetent to gauge and adjust propor- 
tionals so infinite. It is not a case for demonstration. We 
have not means to measure the depth of shade and tone 
there is, and certainly not that which should be in such a 
problem of immeasurables. But we design here only to suggest 
that the tone and coloring of the scheme of splempliondh 
presented in Scripture, are in harmony with the plain and 
natural interpretation of its declarations concerning the future 
destiny of the wicked. Positive, terrible, woful beyond 
thought, must have been the doom from which he came to 


deliver. How terrible, how woful, we may not attempt to de 
fine or utter, save in the awful words which the Lord of life 
and love himself employed, “eternal punishment,” “the un- 
dying worm,” “the everlasting fire ;” nor may we dare abridge 
or extenuate the natural force of the terms he employs. 

Thus have we, as we could, pondered the mighty theme of 
immortality. Our interpretation of nature leads us to an- 


ticipate a double doom for man ; for the good an existence of 
endless and glorious progress; for the wicked, a future retri- 
bution of a date, the thought whereof the children of this life 
may not fathom. Justice opens to them surely an existence 
beyond the tomb ; and when the soul has passed the crisis of the 

ave, we can discover by the light of nature no new and more 
fetal dissolution yet to come, nor any exigency of divine govern- 
ment requiring its extinction in the endless future more than in 
the article of death. Still for assurance, nature refers to 
revelation. She leads to the sacred oracle, and bids us, in 
simple, child-like trust receive and interpret its utterance. 
Aiming in such a spirit to interpret it, we seem to ourselves 
unmistakably to hear its solemn asseveration that the soul once 
embarked on moral existence and history, is embarked on at 
endless voyage ; that in glory or ruin, in bliss or woe, in life 
endlessly pro ive, or with a being destroyed, and forever 
perishing, it shall never, never cease to be. 

Thus according to our argument from either nature oF 
revelation, the morality of humanity binds it to immortality. 
Its capacity of classification with the righteous or the wicked, 
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and of moral award, makes it heir of immortal destiny. It may 
be urged that our argument makes a ee only for those 
of positive moral character, but none for those who from ig- 
norance, or infancy, or imbecility, are connected with a future 
destiny and celestial government by no moral tie. To this we 
only answer, in passing, that if conscience and free will, and 
moral history are guarantees of immortality under a moral God 
s0 the creation of capacity for endless bliss and virtue would 
seem to us a commitment of creative wisdom to an existence 
competent to develop that capacity; such capacity seems to 
establish relations between the soul and a reasonable God, 
binding it to existence. But beyond the moral aspects of the 
question, or into the region of merely curious speculation, we 
care little to adventure. What shall be the disposition of souls 
without moral development or histery, presents no practical 
issue to detain us. 

Such is the general scope of our argument and such the poal 
to which it brings us. e terribleness of the outlook which 
that goal opens to us in one direction, may well make us look 
back and see whether the paths by which we have been led to 
our conclusion, are indeed those of sober reason and Divine 


truth ; and whether the awful landscape opening under eternal 
night, be in truth part of the empire of a God of love. We 
have thus looked back repeatedly; but we are unable to 


perceive where we have been turned aside from the true 
issue, or how we could have avvided the fearful conclusion to 
which we have been brought. Once committing the question 
to the arbitrament of revelation and falling into the current of 
its argument, we can no more resist than we can wrestle with 
Niagara within its rapids. We may abandon the stream, but 
remaining in it, we must on. So, it seems to us, the only logi- 
cal escape from our conclusions is to abandon revelation itself. 
It were strange if in a range of argument so vast, dealing with 
evidence so varied and multitudious, all points were perfectly 
complete or fully guarded and defended. But we are not aware 
of any departure from logic or candor in constructing it; and 
imperfect as it may be, we believe it is broad enough and 
strong enough to sustain the conclusion based thereon, viz, the 
wniversal immortality of man. Yet ie we have been led 
to the awful height of this argument, guided as we believe by 
the word of the Eternal Spirit, still terror takes hold of us, and 
we are ready to shudder and faint, as we look from the fearful 
height down the awful avenues of endless night and sorrow. 
We know that even this is within the rule of celestial love. But 
that love is too high, too glorious and terrible for us. Its ways 
in the eternity past are in an infinite deep ; so they must lie in 
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the infinite to be. We may not trace the path of God. But 
though we can only faintly desery God’s ways, and the wa 
of those who make their final plunge into that sea of fire, stil] 
the oracle that reveals their progress to its dreadful border, as. 
sures us none shall plunge therein whom infinite love, wisdom 
and justice can deliver. Yea, we see, blocking up the ap 
proach to it, not only Sinai but Calvary. We see nature, 

rovidence, and revelation surrounding the abyss with thunder. 
ings and lightnings, and with voices warning the children of this 
life afar ; and at the same time voices numberless from saint, 
seer and mist, and from apostle and evangelist, from the 
Spirit and the bride, from the ranks of everlasting joy, and 
from him who weareth on the throne the vesture dipped in 
blood—all inviting to the unbarred gates of light—assure us of 
love and fear yearning for man in heaven. 

Standing then by the open abyss, we may not doubt God's 
love, though its height and depth be awful even as the nature 
of God. Nor may we doubt the reality of that dread abyss, 
though we see not why God’s love does not close it. For that 
love itself warns us of it. And if we interpret not amiss, as 
God is true, it isreal. Yea, and the celestial love that warns 
us of that everlasting deep, and discloses its horrid blazon, 
shows us also its conquEkor—a glorious one wrestling for man 
—not with our king of immortal terrors, but that mightier horror 
of which he is but the shadow, and quelling him—the second 
death. We see him unbinding from /:umanity the chains of 
darkness, extracting from its bosom the undying worm, open- 
ing the dungeon house to the prisoners of eternal sin and woe, 
and lifting them up to his own glorious throne. That throne— 
the rainbow of peace and love is round about it forever. Nor 
may we doubt the glad emblem, though its emerald brightness 
—_ thick dark, to mortal vision edged with gloom and 
wrath. 


God’s empire, natural and Lege, abounds with as 


that afflict, terrify and confound us. Our only refuge is child 
like faith. Mysteries high, deep, dark, dreadful, or of intolera 
ble effulgeucy wait round the brightness unapproachable. In 
their presence awe and terror seize upon us. Philosophy faints, 
mortal vision cannot bear, nor mortal heart endure them; but 
‘through them is our walk to the Great Father. Though 
we may not scan or comprehend, we will not doubt, we will 
not fear, but hold fast our trust and love. For we know there 
is a center whence all grows light, whence gushes love with 
life through being, AND WHENCE PULSATES THROUGH THE UNF 
VERSE AND THROUGH ETERNITY THE THROB OF IMMORTALITY. 


THAT CENTER IS GOD, WHOSE NAME IS LOVE. 
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Art. IL—NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 


The History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from 
to Leto ead ‘Soaadiow Uo ese Ske Shudoow Lowe I and 
ial Documents never before made public. By Wii1am 
orsyTH, M. A., late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. 


Napoleon at St. Helena: or interesting Anecdotes and re- 
markable Conversations of the ——s during the fiwe and 
a haif' years of his Captwity ; collected from the Memorials 
of Cases, O Meara, Montholon, Antommarchi, and 
others. By Joun 8. C. Anporr. Harper & Brothers. 1855. 


Arrer Mr. Abbott had concluded in Harper’s Magazine, his 
long-drawn biographical series on Napoieon Bonaparte, and 
then repeated his work in two royal octavo volumes, pp. 611, 
666, we hoped that having exhausted his theme, he had ex- 
hausted his strength, and that he would not be seen again on 
his hobby, spurring over the same track. It had, indeed, been 
hinted to us that the Rev. author was occupied in preparing for 
the press, the life of another eminent warrior, General Benedict 
Arnold ; containing some account of his en vu experience 
at Philadelphia and West Point, with embellishments. We 
were fairly surprised, therefore, by the reappearance of the 
other old soldier under a new name. But the great Cap- 
tain is again before us, challenging our attention in his worn 
regimentals, since we have given him on several occasions a 
hearty, though not a friendly salute. We halt before we ad- 
vance to another review, for it appears to do but little good to in- 
spect sharply a flashy book. It will be read and paid for, in spite 
of criticism. After the success of Headley’s Napoleon, and Ab- 
bott’s Napoleon, affording no small gains both to the authors and 
publishers, it seems as if a book of any sort “ illustrated and ap- 
Eeeetiotety bound,” would obtain a transient popularity. Such 
productions, literary men turn over carelessly and consign them 
to the pile of “light reading.” The critic seizes his pen and 
writes with the consciousness of having power enough to expose 
these palpable blunders, these bald impositions in the name of 
history ; but the people have enjoyed a few hours of empty 
amusement and turn away to seek another. The author collects 
his profits and straightway repeats the entertainment, and as if 
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there could be no surfeit of adulation when Bonaparte is the 
subject, tells again his twice-told tale of the sufferings and 
death of the martyr of St. Helena—and the critic has for his 
ins the blessing which waits on good intentions and the sat- 
isfaction of wondering on what new image this literary Barnum 
will next display the thread-bare “ gray great coat and cocked 
hat.” We write on, though it may be a thankless task, to ex- 
the fallacy of such books as claim admiration for “ Napo- 

eon at St. Helena.” For if one aspect of his character is more 
repulsive than another, it is that which he presents in captivity. 
If any chapter in his whole history should check the infatua- 
tion of his admirers and the pretensions of partisan authorship, 
itis the last chapter. It strikes us that “the Great Pacifica. 
tor,” or even “the Republican Emperor,” comes nearer to the 
Emperor Napoleon, than the “ Imperial Sage” in dignified re- 
pose under mortal suffering. This attitude his unwearied biog- 
rapher works upon with Lis usual zeal and more than usual 
neglect of facts, cigs warmer as the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking increase, and lavishly bestowing his praise where 
— is most needed. Though the representation is a counter- 
eit it may be commended for its harmony with the character 
which is seen in Abbott’s triple memoirs. If this writer blun- 
ders in his statements, he never flags in purpose. Having car- 
ried his hero straight through his conspicuous career, without 
a crime or—what Fouché considered worse—a blunder, through 
an aggressive war of fifteen years to restore the peace of the 
world, through political revolutions of half of Europe by the 
bayonet to prove the fraternity of his troops, through the usur- 
eee of supreme power to save the crown of France, some 
orrible wholesale massacres to protect his army, more than 
one private assassination after dark for the benefit of the Bour- 
bons, and an attempt to poison himself on his own account,* 





* Napoleon is charged with the crime of having attempted to take his own 
life by poison, after his first abdication at Fontainbleau. Abbott would turn 
the affair into a fit of colic. His reasoning on the subject illustrates so well his 
usual method of avoiding difficulties that we cannot refrain from repeating it 
“ At midnight he (Caulaincourt) was hastily called to the bedside of the Emperor, 


who was taken a nem | and alarmingly ill. It will be remembered that just after 


the battle of Dresden, he was seized with a violent fit of cvlic. Fatigue, sleep. 
lessness and woe, had, apparently, renewed the attack. His physician, Ivan, 
simply administered a little hot tea. Gradually the cramps in the stomach 
became less violent, the limbs became more supple, and the dreadful paroxysm 

away. It has been asserted that Napoleon on this occasion, attempted 
to commit suicide. There is no sufficient ground for the accusation. The nature 
of his disease, the remedy applied, simply a little hot tea, the rapid recovery, 
and his ye and subsequent conduct, have led all impartial men to dis- 
charge the dishonoring accusation as groundless.” In order to confound this 
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our author conducts the narrative to a befitting conclusion. 
The last scenes of the Napoleonic tragedy are arranged with 
considerable tact. The hero suffers and expires as the tears of 
the spectators are called for, and the curtain is let down slowly 
before the corpse. If we are not moved to pity by the catas- 
trophe as much as Mr. Abbott, it is because we have at hand 
a true account of this performance, in which we shall see, by 
and by, that Napoleon made his own thunder at St. Helen 
shifted the scenes for himself, blew the French horn, prompt 
and spurred the actors, arranged the drapery of his death-bed, 
and expired in a posture for the benefit of posterity. The com- 
piler of his biography “from the memorials of Las Cases, 
O’Meara, Montholon, Antommarchi and others,” makes none of 
these disclosures, because they do not subserve the main de- 
sign of his work, which is to glorify the “ Illustrious Exile.” 
eeping this object in view, Mer. Abbott, in his preface, blandly 


remarks: “ The author of these volumes performs, mainly, but 
the unambitious task of compilation. He desires to take the read- 
erto St. Helena, to introduce him to the humble apartment of the 
Emperor. He would give him a seat in the arm chair, by the 





quack historian, and destroy entirely the effect of his hot tea, we ‘have only 
to take up Caulaincourt’s narrative at the point where Abbott drops it, to insert 
his prescription. “A short calm succeeded ; he (Napoleon) slept for half an 
hour. During that time Constant told me that whilst he was in bed, he heard 
a noise in the chamber of the Emperor. He ran to him in violent convulsions, 
his face turned toward the pillow to stifle his cries. He refused all the assist- 
ance poor Constant strove to give him. Ivan was called. When the Emperor 
saw him he said, Ivan, the dose was not strong oa Then it was they ac- 
eh the sad certainty that he had taken poison.” All that Abbott has offered 
ides the prescription of hot tea to prove a case of colic against the testimony 
of his own witness, is’ a vague assertion of Antommarchi many years after- 
wards at St. Helena, in effect that if Napoleon had ever attempted to poison 
himself, he would have informed his domestic physician of the circumstance, 
Over against the conceit of the Italian doctor we may set the dictation of his 
illustrious patient to Montholon respecting the affair. “Ivan,” says Napoleon, 
“assured me at Fontainbleau, that his poison would kill me were I only to in- 
hale the fumes of it. Well, it failed in its effects. From the'time of my retreat 
from Russia I had constantly carried around my neck in a little silken bag a 
= of poisonous powder which Ivan had prepared for me when I was in 
of being carried off prisoner by Cossacks * * * * ¥* Why should 
I endure so much suffering, I reflected, and who knows that my death 
may not place the crown on the head of my son? France was saved. I hesi- 
tated no longer, but leaping from the bed, mixed the poison in a little water 
and drank it with a sort of feeling of pleasure. But time had taken awa 
its strength ; fearful pains drew forth some groans ; they were heard and medi- 
cal help arrived.” “But the nature of his disease,” says Mr. Abbott, “the 
remedy applied, simply a little hot tea, the rapid recovery, and his previous and 
subsequent conduct, hove led all impartial men to disch the dishonoring 
accusation as groundless.” A more unworthy attempt than this to impose upon 
ree of the reader can be found, if anywhere, only in the pages of the 
writer. , 
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side of the illustrious sufferer reclining upon the sofa, or lead 
him to accompany the Emperor in his walks among the black. 
ened rocks, and thus listen to the glowing utterances of the 
Imperial Sage.” An “ audience particuliere” like the one 
proposed might be pleasant, if the Emperor happened to be in 
one of his agreeable moods, which doubtless he would assume, 
when he understood that one of his visitors was an American 
author of some celebrity, who had published several accounts 
of his magnanimous behavior in exile, and was about to write 
another. A “remarkable conversation” something like the 
following, may be supposed to take place, while we are excluded 
from the Imperial presence, at the threshold of “the humble 
apartment,” for a breach of etiquette, as Sir George Cockburn 
was for a similar offense. Mr. Abbott, better acquainted with 
courtly forms, having had some experience at the Tuileries, 
enters, announced by the valet as Mr. Abbott, and so forth. 
Napoleon. The Americans are a great nation, with strong in- 
clinations to liberty and equality, which are the elements of all 
stable governments, and which constituted the foundation of my 
throne. I established monarchy only in form ; the substance 
of yee power was preserved. Had the French ry been 
as well prepared for civil freedom as the citizens of the Great 


Republic, I would have dispensed with the form altogether, and 
become a Washington to France. I did not usurp the crown; 


“T picked it up lying in the mud,” and wore it with the con- 
sent of my army. e adoption of a new system of monarchy, 
with checks upon the old privileged classes, opened all the av- 
enues of rank and power to merit alone, or what is the same 
thing, to such persons as I chose to distinguish. By restricting 
the influence of the press, controlling “ the political franchise, 
the interests of individuals, the property of the municipalities, 
the pro of education, of science, of mind and sentiment,” 
I wel ia: myself, for the good of the people, the rights se 
cured to them by the blood of the revolution. 

After all, popular liberty is a mere namie. I said, the other 
day, to Col. Kating, “The less kings wish to grant a to 
their subjects, the more they must talk to them about it. I do 
not wish it more than they, you may be sure. I know well 
that now it requires a rod of iron to rule men, but i¢ must be 
gilded, and we must make them believe when we strike them, 
that they direct the blow themselves. It is necessary always 
to talk of liberty, equality, justice, and never grant any libe 
whatever.” After I had left Paris, in 1815, I resolved to 
for America. I appointed the officers of the palace. Las 
Cases was to have Seen premier ministre du conseil. To be 
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sure there were some British cruisers in the way, but with the 
Saale frigate and the Medusa, I could have blown them to 
atoms as easily as I could have routed the Allies at Waterloo 

if Wellington had not held out longer than I expected, and 
refused to retreat after he was defeated. “In order to save 
the further effusion of human blood,” I listened to the advice 
of my followers, and threw myself upon the magnanimity of 
the English nation, who have sent me to linger upon this hor- 
rible rock. Had I landed in America I would have assumed 
at once, the supreme dictation of affairs as “ Republican Empe- 
ror.” With an army of a hundred thousand men I would have 
conquered the British possessions on the north, the central por- 
tions of the continent, including the Mosquito Coast, the 
States of South America—annexed Cuba, Jamaica, and the 
Sandwich Islands—consolidated the whole into one grand mili- 
pa imperial model republic, having its center at Washington, 
and its extremities upon the poles. Such, sir, is the termina- 
tion which suits my ideas. e people of America must ap- 
— my great actions, and admire the fortitude with which 

endure my present sufferings, Monsieur Abbott. 

Mr. Abbott. It is painful to be obliged to inform your Maj- 
esty, that until a recent period of their history, my —- 
men have not perfectly understood your character, nor fully 
estimated the glory of your achievements. The older portion 
of our population—I refer to “ those over sixty years”—have 


distrusted the pacific design of those memorable campaigns, 
which for twenty years dazzled the world with the coruscations 


of your mili enius; they have been slow to recognize in 
3 the father of Tiberal rw in France ; have pints yee 
ajesty of some political crimes, such as the invasion of Spain, 
some “ blemishes of despotic authority, such as the arrest and 
trial of the Duc d’Enghien.” But a most remarkable change, 
an entire revolution of public sentiment, has, of late, trans- 
pired, achieved in some measure by my humble instrumen- 
tality, in the | gprsnseeun'» of your memoirs, a copy of which, 
illustrated and appropriately bound, I here present to your 
Majesty. You are now regarded as “supreme in intellectual 
peceen, and second only to one human being in moral excel- 
ence, our own Washington.” Should you, Sire, ever escape 
from these “ blackened rocks,” and land upon our shores, you 
would be hailed with boundless enthusiasm. You would be 
“enveloped with shouts,” the long transporting cries of Vive 
? Emperewr, vesounding through our borders, would call to mind 
the most glorious days of the Empire. But I have sought this 
interview, more especially for the purpose of instituting an in- * 
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quiry relative to a subject upon which the minds of my coun- 
trymen are still somewhat sundered. I refer to your religious 
sentiments, revealed to my own satisfaction, both in your sub- 
lime utterances and in your public usals to Christianity in 
the Concordat, as evincing a regard for religion, “ not only as 
a police arrangement, but as a necessity of the human soul.” 
Ni . Bah! Religion—Politique. 1 have uniformly 
declared “my belief in God and in the sublimity of the New 
Testament.” I said here to Las Cases, “ Everything proclaims 
the existence of God, but all our religions are evidently the 
works of man. Why are there so many ? * Why is the religion 
of Paris neither that of London nor Berlin ? ason is sadly 
staggered, and exclaims, O religions! O religions! the children 
of men.” On the throne of France, I said, “It is absolutely 
indispensable to have a religion for the people, and no less so, 
that it should be directed by the government. We must de- 
clare the Catholic the established religion, as being that of the 
majority of the people. They will say Iam a Papist; I am 
no such thing. I was a Mohamedan in Egypt; I will bea 
Catholic here, for the good of my people.” "True, I imprisoned 


the Pope in order to seize some of his secular dominion and 
secure some ecclesiastical privile “ Policy justifies every- 
thing.” I was asked on board the Northumberland, what re- 
ligion I professed. I said, “ All: it is the best policy.” 

You shall write our memoirs, Monsieur Abbott; you shall 


write our memoirs n; you shall record our religious con- 
versation ; you shall hand us down to posterity in our sacred 
costume. consideration of your valuable services, you shall 
receive by my last will and testament, one hundred thousand 
francs; the same sum that I shall bequeath to Col. Marbot, 
whom I intend to en to write in defense of the French 
armies, and to confound their calumniators and apostates. 

Mr. Abbott joyfully retires with numerous salutations. 

The art which Mr. Abbott has acquired, after long practice, 
of sketching Napoleon on one side, turning that round and 
round for a full view of the man, may have a double applica- 
tion, and be used to paint a different portrait. 

Let some one perform the “ unambitious task ” of drawing this 

cable hero as he is not usually seen in print. Let him col- 
ect, not only from the memorials of his partisans, but from the 
accusations of his enemies, what friendship has conceded, truth 
asserted, or malice invented. Let him distort or expunge every 
relieving trait which might be borrowed from good impulses, 
glorious exploits or glowing utterances. With an eye on defor- 
mity, let him shroud the whole in the darkest colors. Instead 
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of Abbott’s patent whitewash, let him use nothing but black- 
ing, and if he did not make a monster of selfishness, impurity 
and crime, start out from the canvas, he would pass for a bun- 
gler at his trade. There were some transactions at St. Helena, 
as well as remarkable conversations, implicating the character 
of the actors there, of the chief actor in particular, which no 
truthful narrator in three histories of Napoleon’s captivity, could 
avoid disclosing. Some of these are inadvertently revealed in 
the memorials which have supplied our author’s volumes; 
though we would not be made responsible for the accuracy of 
the frst, more than that of the last, except so far as they are con- 
firmed by other evidence. The chosen companions of Napo- 
leon who have undertaken to hand him down to posterity in 
these memoirs, had every inducement to practice } wom 4 in 
order to extol the virtues of their chief. their position was 
the best for knowing him well, it was the best, also, if they 
chose to abuse their place, for inflaming the-public mind by false 
accounts of the treatment which he received at the hand of his 
oppressers, and of the fortitude with which he bore his marty- 
dom. ‘“ Interesting anecdotes, and remarkable conversations,” 
are, doubtless, full en by O’Meara and company, revised 
and corrected by the Emperor himself; but many things said 
and done, whieh at the time involved the reputation of distin- 
guished individuals, as well as questions of state policy and 
national faith, and which have not yet ceased to agitate the 
minds of men, have no place in the pages of these writers, and 
in all cases their testimony is to be received under the rule ap- 
plicable to interested witnesses. It is not our pu to dis- 
cuss the credibility of those authors from whom the common 
impression of Bonaparte at St. Helena is derived. We thought 
the question respecting the veracity of O’Meara, the chief wit- 
ness to the martydom, and principal defamer of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, had been settled thirty three years ago. The anatomizin 
process which this wholesale slanderer experienced at the hand 
of the British critics, ought to have deprived him of the power 
to assist a friend, or vilify a better man than himself. But: in 
the progress of the new idea of Napoleonic history he has been 
revived in more than one edition of his principal work, “A 
Voice from St. Helena.” This is the most dismal of all the 
voices that ever came from the island, and the most uncertain. 
The author became involved in a curious complication of diffi- 
culties, by undertaking, for a time, to serve two masters, as a 
| une afterwards becoming the sworn eremy of one of them. 
eara, before his rupture with Sir Hudson Lowe, wrote a 


series of confidential letters to a friend in England, in which he 
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ridicules the French exiles, repeats their conversations, repre- 
sents them as ee complaints for effect abroad, “ with ev 
aggravation that malignity and falsehood could suggest to e 
disposed and cankered minds.” At this time he was under a 
solemn pledge to Bonaparte not to reveal the secrets of the 
household. After this surgeon was expelled from St. Helena 
for a breach of the regulations, and for misconduct generally, he 
sought to avenge his disgrace by defaming the governor, and 
consummated the act by the publication of his “ Voice,” which 
flatly contradicted his private letters, that happen to be pre 
served. It is seldom that a malicious slanderer leaves behind 
him so broad a trail as O’Meara has left. What credit ought 
to be given to his accusations, when he asserts that one duty 
imposed upon him by Gov. Lowe, was to take the life of his 
illustrious patient? The journal of Las Cases is in the same 
strain as the “ Voice,” more cautious, and less vindictive. As 
a memoir, it is to be regarded like other books prepared for 
ublication under the eye of the Emperor by a servile French 
unt, who avowed that “ Napoleon was his God.” The fre- 
quent contradictions of the author, the admission in unguarded 
passages of the bad behavior of the exiles, and their disposi- 
tion to complain of every restriction as being an unnecessary 
abuse of power, confirm Cases’ confession that “ reflection, 
ennui and melancholy were their most formidable enemies.” 
The manuscript which, after Las Cases left the island, became 
his “ journal,” happened to be inspected and copied by the gov- 
ernor, who has pointed out many suppressed and contradictory 
passages, and remarked, “ Everything is sacrificed to the great 
object of presenting to posterity, in the person of General Bo 
naparte, a model of all excellence and virtue. Facts are altered, 
conversations only given by half, his own expressions repeated, 
the replies omitted; such | have observed to be the case in 
conversations I have held with him when witnesses were pre 
ent.” Montholon, through whose pages Napoleon designed 
more particularly, to descend to posterity, seems to have hada 
bad reputation even at tongue’. Having occasion to men 
tion his name, O’Meara remarks, “ He is better known here, (in 
Bonaparte’s family,) as the liar.” In another letter the surgeon 
says, “ Montholon, if he were not a coward and liar, would be 


a fine fellow ; abating these two little defects, he is a perfect 
ntleman.” Napoleon said to the Count as he was going to 
ames Town, “ Now, Montholon, do not bring me back any more 
lies as news. Bertrand is going to town to-morrow, and I shall 
know the truth.” Of Antommarchi, the Italian doctor, it is 
not necessary to say much. The value of hisstatements in dis 
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ment of others may be inferred from a falsehood in his 
k, when he represents the British ministry as saying to him 
upon his return to England, “ Why did not the Governor cause 
the body of Bonaparte to be thrown into lime? we should have 
the sooner done with him.” General Gourgaud, one of the 
exiles, it is well known, denounced the whole Longwood com- 
ny, and left them in disgust, affirming that they were treated 
tter than they deserved, considering their behavior and 
groundless complaints. If we use the testimony of such wri- 
ters, we shall do so only when there was obviously no motive 
for them to deceive, or when they are corroborated by other 
witnesses. They have strengthened the impression made at 
the time of Napoleon’s captivity, by means of published com- 
plaints, protests, confidential letters, pamphlets, books, and 
the well arranged procession of one individual after another 
from St. Helena, making awful disclosures. These false or ex- 
rated statements were ex in Parliament in the defense 
of the ministry, by Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secretary. There 
was never a more satisfactory vindication of state measures 
than this explanation of grievances complained of in the paper 
signed by Count Montholon, which was made the basis of an 
inquiry by Lord Holland, the solitary defender of Bonaparte. 
It was shown that the great exile had every indulgence consist- 
ent with his safe custody ; that the governor of the island, in- 
stead of having cruelly exceeded his instructions, had fulfilled 
them, re rdfal of the comfort of his prisoners, and that all 
the complaints of Montholon were either “ misrepresentations 
of facts, or direct and absolute falsehoods.” Notwithstanding 
the impression of this able speech, and the dissection of San- 
tini’s pamphlet and Warden’s letters, by the Quarterly Review, 
the partisans of Napoleon contrived to confirm the belief that 
he was subjected to a course of treatment by which his life 
would be abridged, or, as he dictated himself, that “all was 
arranged to make this great man perish in the torments of an 
ny sufficiently long to have his death appear natural.” This 
opinion has become more popular through the “ Memorials” 
ublished since the death of Napoleon, and innumerable compi- 
tions from those works. Many persons who have acknowledged 
the eee and the expediency of confining the disturber of the 
world’s repose, have been constrained to make concessions unfa- 
vorable to the conduct of the British er in the execution 
of this measure, and to that of their agent, Sir Hudson Lowe. 


They saw in history the ascendancy of the —— ee — 
ope of republican 


er over Europe, and the extinction of the 
France. They watched with melancholy satisfaction, the wan- 
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ing of his baleful star. They saw it sink in the smoke of his last 
battle. While they shrank from the horrors of the catastrophe, 
they thanked God for the victory which transported the world- 
conqueror beyond the confines of Europe, never to summon his 
terrible legions to another great feast of the sword. They could 
not, however, avoid the impression made by certain books, that 
some wrong was done to the prisoner at St. Helena, either in 
the mode, or by the instrument of his confinement. Our own 
uneasy —— this subject have been relieved by an ex 
amination of Mr. Forsyth’s volumes, “The history of the cap- 
tivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the letters and journals of 
the late Sir Hudson Lowe; and from official documents never 
before made public.” We refer to this work, disposed to com- 
lain that it has not been noticed more by American writers, 
ut for the publisher’s commendation attached to some st 
gling paragraphs as the “ opinions of the press,” and an article 
in the Southern Review, we might not have known that a true 
account of the captivity had been published in this country. 
It is not “ illustrated” and robed in “cloth,” “ gilt ;” it has an 
honest look on its front, referring our inquiries to such substan- 
tial matters as facts, dates, state documents, official correspond- 
ence, and confidential letters. As to the materials used in 
these volumes, we allow the author to speak through the ae- 
count which Sir Hudson Lowe gave of the papers in his 
session, when he contemplated a publication of his life. “ There 
are perhaps few, if any, public administrations of any kind of 
which the records are so full and complete as those of my gor- 
ernment at St. Helena. There is not only a detailed corres 
pondence addressed to the proper department of his Majesty's 
vernment, repeating the occurrences of almost every day 
uring the five years that Napoleon Bonaparte remained under 
my custody, but the greater part of the conversations held with 
Bonaparte himself, or with his followers, were immediately 
noted down with an ability and exactness which reflects the 
highest credit on my military secretary, Major Gorrequer. 
This gentleman was not only a perfect master of the French 
language, but possessed a memory equally remarkable for its 
accuracy and tenacity. He was, therefore, eminently qualified 
to repeat the conversations at which he was himself present, 
and to detect any error into which a misapprehension of the 
meaning of foreigners, might lead other persons who repeated 
what passed at interviews with Bonaparte and his followers.” 
These volumes fully explain the main incidents of the captiv- 
as connected with the administration of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
e they relieve his character from the stain which has rested 
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too long upon it, through the slanders of his enemies and the 
faint praise of some of his friends. No man in a public and 

nsible situation has been more — abused than the gov- 
emor of St. Helena. Mr. Forsyth, in allusion to this fact, ob- 
serves : 

“He has been made the scape-goat of all the sins which the English nation 
has been represented as guilty of, towards Napoleon. The historian has charged 
him with meanness, and the satirist has turned him into ridicule. He has been 
painted as a man whose conduct and language befitted the turnkey of a jail, 
rather than a British officer entrusted with a duty of unparalleled delicacy and 
importance. And even those who have duly estimated the difficulty of his task 

suspected the veracity of his assailants, have not been able to divest them- 
selves of the feeling, that he might have performed his duty in a more gracious 
manner.” 


The Southern Quarterly Review, published at Charleston, S. 
(., ina recent number relieves itself in this style: “The Brit- 
ish government has been accused and found guilty of gratui- 
ishembaess towards her illustrious prisoner. Her agent, the 
military governor of the island, has been universally r - 
ed as a a who not only carried out in full detail 
the views of the inistration which, with perfect knowledge 
of his character, selected him for a most unenviable position, 
but actually exceeded his instructions, and wantonly and mali- 
tiously tortured his prisoner through six long years of oppres 
sion and despondency.” 

A polite assembly in the city of New Haven were informed 
not long ago, by the Rev. Col. Lehmanowski, whose authority 
for our believing some things not recorded by other standard au- 
thors may pass for what it is worth, that there were good rea- 
sons for supposing that Napoleon came to an untimely end 
— poison, administered at the instigation of Sir Hudson 

we. 

Mr. Abbott and other recent authors have done their part to 
retail slanders respecting General Lowe, who is abused by the 
Bonaparte worshipers in ame to the adoration which they 
ae to their divinity. e reputation of the governor has 

ered, not only from the assaults of his sworn enemies, but 
from the lukewarm defense of his professed friends. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whose genius, however, is not supreme in history, as 
n poetry and romance, under confession of having imperfect 
ation on the subject, speaks of “ irritating disputes” and 
“quarrels” between Sir Hudson and his prisoner, as if the 
were anything more than the disputes of a restive captive wi 
the officer who has legal charge of his person, or such quarrels 
& may exist in any well regu — penitentiary when the con- 
VOL. XIV. 
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victs trespass upon the limits of the establishment, or attem 
to break the bars of their confinement. It is not surprising if 
all these misrepresentations put together, have fostered the im. 
pression somewhat savagely expressed by the Southern Review, 
so that the governor of St. Helena is regarded, in the wort 
sense, as having been the man for the time and the place, the 
liant tool of the English oligarchy, selected for his fitness to 
o an odious job—not only to —_ safe watch and ward over 
a dangerous State prisoner, like Napoleon, but to subdue his 
ferocity by blows and coarse fare—a sort of Van Amburgh or 
Driesbach, one who tames and exhibits wild beasts in sport. 
We may find, however, in the sequel, that the original stren 
of “the animal” to harm his keeper is restored. The fable of 
zop is reversed ; the lion is seen standing over theman. The 
volumes before us turn our sympathy to the real martyr of St 
Helena. If any one on that rock deserved commiseration, it 
was he who periled his reputation and lost it, in an unenviable 
but honorable service, at a most important crisis of his cou- 

’s history. 

We blame him, since he had the most ample materials for the 
vindication of his character, for allowing a stigma to rest so | 
upon his name, which forced him into seclusion, where he died 
pe to the last by his enemies. Fortunately for his post 

umous fame, the recent publication of his letters, journals 
and official correspondence, with corroborating documents far- 
nished by the department of state, together with the testimony 
of the few living witnesses of the last scenes of Napoleon’ 
life, and the concurrent evidence of occasional visitors at the 
island, have achieved what a series of untoward events seemed 
for a time to preclude. We would not weary our readers with 
details which, in the Lowe manuscripts alone, Mr. Forsyth in- 
forms us, extend through thirty volumes; but as an injured 
man asks, in his memorial to posterity, for the restoration of his 
name, and as Napoleon, through his open-mouthed admir 
_ers, would swallow up all the glory which belongs to heroic 
suffering, we aim to pass in review some of these transactions 
by which the claims of the governor and his captive may be 
respectively settled. We “perform mainly the unambitiow 
task of compilation.” We lay no claim to original investi 
tions of a subject which must lie in a few books. We take 
rincipal facts contained in the official papers of Sir Hudson 
we, in connection with some corroborating statements from 
“the Memorials.” ~t Fe 

Almost — ecting the fate of Napoleon Bonaparte, 

within the sphere of man, or realm of nature, has undergone 
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most remarkable investigations and discoveries. St. Helena, 
before it became the place of his confinement, was considered 
one of the most saluhelons islands on the face of the globe. 
Though gloomy and barren in appearance, travelers described 
it as having “ vales and grassy slopes,” beautiful and rich in 
vegetation and variegated foliage. “ Lying within the infin- 
ence of the southeast trade wind,” its climate was of that 
equable temperature which is considered conducive to enjoy- 
ment and long life. Ina report published at Paris, by order 
of Napoleon, in 1804, St. Helena was called “a terrestrial par- 
adise, where the air was pure and the sky serene, where health 
shone in every countenance, and diseases contracted in India 
were immediately cured.” After Napoleon landed upon the 
island, it underwent, in sympathy, perhaps, a most remarkable 
change of soil, scenery and climate, affordg for its principal 
productions, “ blackened rocks,” “dsmps,” “chills,” and 
“liver complaints.” There must have been some relief, how- 
ever, from the “horrible climate,” if the following description 
by Las Cases of a moonlight walk with Napoleon is to be cred- 
ited :—* The Emperor remarked, while walking in the garden, 
that ‘after all, St. Helena, as a place of mn was the best 
that could be.’ The evening was really most delightful. The 
shades of night were beginning to overspread the sky, but the 
moon shone brilliantly, reminding us of those strolls which we 
had been accustomed to enjoy, in our summer evenings, in the 
neighborhood of our —— residence in Europe.” Lon 

House, (the dilapidated stable of Mr. Abbott,) the last residence 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, was not as splendid as the Tuileries, 
nor what the Emperor would have chosen had he been mon- 
arch of all he surveyed. There was upon the island, a better 
house occupied by the governor, which, for good reasons, was 
closed to his prisoner. The accommodations of Longwood, 
however, were considered ample for the lieutenant-governor, 
who, with his family, removed from the house that it might be 
prepared for the reception of the exile. Selected by Bonaparte 
for its seclusion from the observation of the people of Fm 
Town, containing bed-room, saloon, billiard-room, bath, eating- 
room and a library of 2,500 volumes, ornamented with garden, 
shrubbery, grotto and fountain, it ought to have ap fallen 
greatness until a new house could have been constructed. The 
“insular tyrant,” Sir Hudson Lowe, however, expressed to 
the British ministry the opinion, that Longwood House “ was 
not such a residence as he desired a person to oceupy who had 
filled Bonaparte’s rank and station ;” and urged forward the 
completion of a more commodious building, which, however, 
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was not finished until near the close of Napoleon’s life, on ae. 
count of obstacles which he created. 

The annual allowance for the support of Bonaparte’s family 
was £12,000, the same sum as the governor received for all the 
expenditures of Plantation House. The ministry, having in 
view reduction in the number of attendants at Longwood, pro- 
seg to reduce the expenses of the establishment to £8,000, 

ut the governor, in pursuance of his plan of torture, affirmed 
that General Bonaparte could not be suitably maintained for 
less than £12,090. An intimation was given accordingly that 
“the sum was agreed to by his Majesty’s ministers.” Author 
ity was given also for a greater expenditure, if it should be 
necessary. Before these modified instructions could be known 
at St. Helena, the governor, acting upon his own responsibility, 
increased the annual allowance to £12,000, at the risk of bei 
obliged to pay out of his own pocket the additional expendi- 
ture. Officially instructed, he afterwards intimated to Mon- 


tholon, that if the expenses of the French exceeded £1,000 per 
month, the surplus must be furnished from their own funds, 
which it was known they could command on the largest scale, 
as Napoleon had offered to pay the whole cost of his establish. 
ment, if he might communicate with his friends abroad thro 

sealed letters. Having due regard for the comfort of his pris 
oner, it was wigan that the governor should impose limits 

oO 


to the expenses ngwood, since there was evidently “a 
good deal of leakage,” as Montholon said. If the French 
chose to have a large retinue, and insist upon luxuries of all 
kinds, when it cost 1,000 francs yer month to support “ la toi- 
lette de ’Empereur,” they could not complain if they were 
required to bear a portion of the expense. Here was an op- 
portunity for making a fuss; and they were not slow to im- 
prove it. There was a sudden failure of supplies—wood and 
coals became scarce, the cows refused to give milk, the hens to 
lay eggs, the beef was “fly blown,” the “ mutton indifferent,” 
the “wine sour,” the “ale not drinkable.” Soon there wa 
heard a crashing of plate and the rattling of broken silver on 
its way to James Town to procure the necessaries of life for the 
starving inmates of Longwood. The sound of the plate was 
kept up at intervals to suit the progress of the game; Kapoleon 
expressing great delight at the success of the trick to confound 
the governor—the effect of this “ forty-eight pound ball in the 


camp of the enemy.” “ Few facts connected with the captivity | 


of oe. says Mr. Forsyth, “have excited more sympathy 
than the sale, by him, of his plate. And if any necessity for the 
sale really existed, it must have reflected indelible reproach 
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upon the British government. But was there such a necessity ? 
If we believe Count Las Cases, there can be no doubt about 
the matter; for he tells us that ‘ provisions were ordered to be 

urchased by the sale of the plate,’ and that, ‘ one morning, 
eeling hungry, he asked for a mouthful of bread, and was tol 
that there was none for him.’ ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘ we are denied 
both meat and drink.’ The whole affair was a manceuvre of 
Napoleon to create false sympathy for himself, and to draw 
public odium on Sir Hudson Lowe.” This is proved by extracts 
from those unpublished letters of O’Meara to which we have 
referred, in which he says, “ You know they have taken out 
the eagles, and beaten up into a mass a portion of the plate, 
openly and avowedly, for the purpose of providing money, in 
order to cover expenses over and above the government allow- 
ance. The object they have in view in this is very evident, 
and does not require me to point it ont to you.” Again, ina 
private letter to his friend, Mr. Finlaison, O’Meara says—* In 
this (the selling of the plate) he (Bonaparte) has also a wish to 
excite an odium against the governor, by saying that he has 
been obliged to sell his plate in order to provide against star- 
vation,as he himself told me was his object.” Las Oases in 
assigning the cause for the selling of the plate to be the scarcity 
of provisions, contradicts himself; for he declares, “ there was 
always enough to eat, but not enough for a good table.” What 
the Count meant by a good table we shall presently see. Bo- 
naparte at this time had vast funds at his disposal, both on the 
island and in Europe, if the statements of his followers, Las 
Cases and Gourgaud, are to be believed. Abbott states that 
“Napoleon took immense treasures with him to St. Helena in 
his pockets or under his shirt, where search was not made, on 
board the Bellerophon, some eight or nine hundred dollars in 
diamonds and bills of credit.” Diamonds would go as far as 
silver plate to procure the necessaries of life, but the metal 
would ring louder. From some estimates of the quantity of 
provisions furnished by the government for Longwood, it ap- 
pears that the French had no reason to complain of short com- 
mons, the grievance assigned for the disposal of the silver ware. 
We hope to be excused, if, in touching the question of “the 
supplies,” we are obliged to descend to details respecting beef 
and wine. We have been interested, and our readers may be, 
in a particular examination of these “awful privations ” of the 
exiles who have filled the world with their lamentations 


**O’er curtailed dishes and o’er stinted wines.” 


From a schedule by O’Meara, which includes a part of the time 
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memorable for the sale of the plate, we copy some items of the 
scale of allowance for Bonaparte’s table from October, 1816, 
to June, 1817 :—* Daily—meat, 82 Ibs. ; fowls, 6 in number; 
bread, 66 lbs. ; butter, 5 Ibs. ; eggs, 30; salt meat, 6 Ibs. ; veg. 
etables, in value 20s. Per fortnight, ducks, turkeys, geese, loaf 
sugar, fine rice, hams, fish, fresh butter,” &c. “ Macaroni, ver. 
micelli, dried haricots, liquers, foreign cheese of superior qual- 
ity, Mocha coffee, have been supplied, which are not mentioned 
in the schedule.” It is to be ohstrved that the greatest num- 
ber of Bonaparte’s family during the time embraced in the 
scale was only nine, without including several children; and 
for a portion of time, only six. 

A part of the servants employed in the house, and the surgeon 
and orderly officer in attendance, had separate rations. Butif 
there was any want of food, there certainly was no lack of wine. 
From “the general statement of wines furnished for General 
Bonaparte’s ousehold, from October 1, 1816, to June 30, 
1817,” we copy the rate of supply for one quarter: 


SUPPLIED FROM 1HE GOVERNMENT STORES. 


Cape 


Constantia 


The wey of malt wy supplied in three months was 


504 bottles. The grand total of wines and malt liquors consum- 
ed in this thirsty household by principals and servants in nine 
months, for which period the scale is drawn, amounts to 11,518 
bottles. These statements certainly show that there was no 
want of attention on the part of the governor and his assistants, 
to the comfort of the exiles, so far as their bill of fare was con- 
cerned. An extract from the confidential letters of O’Mears, 
showing the general style of living at Longwood, may explain 
in part the “awful privations,” and why even $60,000 per a- 
num did not support this establishment. “You are, perhaps, 
not aware of the French mode of living and their cookery. 
They have in fact two dinners every day—one at eleven o 
twelve o’clock, at which joints, roast and boiled, with all their 
various hashes, ragouts, fricasses, &c., are served up with wine 
and liquors, and another at eight P. M., which only differs 
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from the first in being 5 gy with-more dishes. Besides 
these two meals, they all have (except Bonaparte, who only 
eats twice a day, certainly, very rrp something like an 
English breakfast in bed between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, and a luncheon with wine at four or five in the af- 
ternoon.” In another letter O’Meara —_ of the French as 
“the greatest epicures and — ” he ever saw, “ with the 
exception of one or two.” To Major Gorrequer he remarked, 
“They use 30 lbs. of beef in soup every day, which is boiled 
down to rags, and not fit for anything afterwards.” In view of 
this statement we are not surprised to hear the governor say, 
“Tf they choose to use their meat in that way, there was no 
telling what would be enough; a couple of hams or 100|bs. of 
meat would little way in consommés.” It is not denied 
that through the fault of the purveyor, or his hirelings, pro- 
visigns of a bad quality may have been sent occasionally to 
Longwood. It is certain, however, that Europe, St. Helena, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, were levied upon to supply Bona- 
parte’s table. To such an extent were these contributions ex- 
acted upon the island, as to lead to serious complaints against 
the government contractors. They were accused of a “ sweeping 
monopoly,” and a petition was presented to the governor, ask- 
ing that a sufficient quantity of milk for the use of the sick of 
the 53d regiment, might be furnished by the same farmers who 
had before supplied it, provided the surgeon of the regiment 
pay the same price as the contractor. Any inconvenience 
ansing from spoiled provisions, or deficiency in any article of 
consumption, the governor promptly removed through his 
agents and often provided from his own table, in addition to 

e expected supplies, many luxuries. As indications of Sir 
Hudson’s disposition towards Bonaparte, we notice scattered 
through Mr. Forsyth’s volumes such extracts as the following. 
From a letter of ajor Gorrequer, to Mr. Balcombe, pact 
veyor: “ A complaint has been made through the orderly 


cer at Longwood, of the qe of the mutton sent there 


for the last two or three days. Will you be enough to give 
the strictest injunction that it is sent up of the best quality.” 
By the same to Mr. Ibertson: “The governor has had his at- 
tention, very painfully, drawn of late to some complaints, of a 
serious nature, respectin —— at Longwood. The first, 
apuion the failure of fresh utter. The failure of any ar- 
ticle of daily supply is not for a single day to be withheld from 
his information. Proit is another article which you are bound 
equally, to provide. The governor can admit of no plea for 
your not receiving a supply of oranges and sach fruit as may 
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be in season, from the Cape of Good Hope, by every vessel 
that comes from it.” From a note from the governor to the 
orderly officer: “The bearer will deliver a bag of coffee, sent 
me by Mr. Farquen, governor, of the Isle of France, destined 
particularly for General Bonaparte. It is the whole of what I 
received, and is of a quality that cannot be again readily pro- 
eured.” Mr. Carr, the baker, was directed to obtain “ the bast 
flour.” When the beer was reported to be “ not so drinkable,” 
the purveyor was directed to procure what was called “ Hod- 
son’s pale ale.” Montholon, on one occasion, returned thanks to 
the governor “ for the jelly.” Mr. Henry, who resided many 
years at St. Helena, says, “ When a pheasant, the greatest 
rarity of the season, appeared on the governor’s table, one 
was sure to be sent to Longwood.” 

These particulars are worth much in this connection. The 
instruction given to Mr. Carr, the baker, or the gift of a 
pheasant, more or less, or sweet oranges from the Cape, or a 
eask of Hodson’s pale ale, could not affect materially the ques- 
tion as to the supplies at Longwood, nor relieve the tedium of 
exile, but as expressions of Sir Hudson’s will to his cap- 
tives, they ought to have mitigated the ferocity of the —_ 
rial tyrant, who filled Europe with complainings of the “ jailer 
who was killing him with pin wounds.” 

“ The regulations,” another fruitful source of trouble at St. 


Helena, we notice in this place. If it was right to imprison 
the disturber of the world’s peace, it was right to keep him in 
safe custody.* For this — his written correspondence 


was confined to unsealed letters, which were to pass — 
the hands of the governor, a necessary measure, especially 
after it was known that this precaution did not prevent the 
inmates of Longwood from holding secret communications with 
all parts of the world. Through sealed letters and ciphers, in 
newspapers, correspondence was kept up with Bonaparte’s 
partisans in Europe. Pamphlets, money, and other articles, 
were transmitted to and from Longwood, without the knowl- 
edge of the governor or his assistants. General Gour- 
gaud made some revelations. He said there was no lack of 
ere for private communications ; that he had himself em- 
ployed them ; that 10,000 pounds in Spanish dollars were re 
ceived at the time of the disposal of the plate. These ogy 
he said, were persons on board the English ships which touch 

at the island, to whom the attendants of Bonaparte had free ac- 





* We affirm the necessity and justice of Bonaparte’s confinement. Our 
main inquiry, however, respecting his treatment and behavior at St Helena, 
does not involve this vexed question. 
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cess at all times. It was the unguarded boast of Bertrand that 
the Emperor could command millions by giving a bit of paper. 
O’Meara and some of the English officers were privy to con- 
cealed correspondence. Las Cases was detected in sendin 
from the island, by means of a servant who had eluded the 
sentries at midnight and entered his oe writings on 
silk in characters too small to be detected by the naked eye. 
That the restriction upon Napoleon’s correspondence was a 
hardship, because it prevented him from receiving letters from his 
friends and relatives in Europe, or writing to his banker and 
nt, was urged by way of complaint in Parliament by Lord 
Holland. To which Earl Bathurst replied, that “there was 
one we ee to Bonaparte’s reception of letters from his 
friends, and that was, that his friends should write to him.” 
“He did not deny,” his lordship said, “that in a correspond- 
ence between friends the necessity of sending letters open was 
a severe restriction, as it exposed, to the cold eye of an —— 
the warm effusions of the heart. But this did not app y toa 
correspondence with a banker. Who had ever heard of an 
affectionate draft upon a banking house, or an enthusiastic or- 
der for the sale of stock. Sir Hudson Lowe had exercised the 
trust reposed in him with the utmost delicacy, and when any 
letters were transmitted through his hands, had never per- 
mitted any individual, however confidential, to see them.” If 
the safe custody of Napoleon restrairfed his correspondence, it 
restricted also his intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
island, and his free access to every part of it. Hence those ob- 
noxious regulations, the confinement of his movements to a 
cireuit of twelve miles, if unattended, with liberty to roam at 
pleasure in the company of a British officer; and the require- 
ment that the orderly officer should be assured either by ob- 
servation or the testimony of some responsible person of Bona- 
parte’s actual presence at Longwood, every day. These rules 
of a “ respectful captivity ” were resisted by the French with a 
resolution which in a better cause would have been heroie— 
not in the expectation of effecting by their complaints any 
material change in these regulations, but with the pitiful pur- 
of foiling the governor and teazing his assistants. e 
ly duty of the orderly officer, for example, was well un- 
derstood, but rather than be seen ‘out of doors by any one in a 
British uniform, or give any assurance of his being at home, 
the illustrious exile confined himself for months together, to his 
own apartments. Through reports of servants and the orderly 
officer we have an occasional glimpse of the imperial oceupa- 
tions in this seclusion—riding exercise on a sort of hobby con- 
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structed of a balanced beam with a weight equivalent to that 
of Bonaparte’s person at one end, and a saddle at the other, 
This saddle the general mounts, and with his feet touching the 
ground, the conqueror of the world is seen moving up and down 
at pleasure; for an interlude to this recreation, peeping with 
his imperial spy-glass through holes bored in the windows 
of the billiard room, to watch, without being seen, the 
movements of the officer without; barricading his door; 
threatening to shoot any one who might venture into his pres- 
ence; compelling the poor “ orderly” to stand at his post for 
ten hours at a time, or hang round the house exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, the jibes of the French servants, 
and the insults of Montholon, who told him on one occasion that 
if he wished to see the Emperor he could “ look through the 
key hole.” The officer, thwarted in the discharge of his duty, 
records his difficulties and sufferings, in his journal, in arus- 
ing, if not moving strains, of which the following entries are 
specimens: “ Yesterday I was on my feet at least ten hour, 
walking about Longwood en, but had no opportunity 
given me of seeing General Bonaparte.” ... . “ 
weather is at present so bad that I fear my health will be 
greatly injured, if I am under the a continuing this 
system, in order to procure a sight of eral Bonaparte.” 
“Napoleon Bonaparte still keeps himself concealed.” “TI be 
lieve that I saw General ‘Bonaparte today in the act of stro 
ping his razor in the dressing room.” “I have not seen 
general to-day. But there is a person sitting now in his bill 
lard room with a cocked hat on. I, however, can only see the 
hat moving about. If the French are accustomed to eat with 
their hats on, probably this was Napoleon Bonaparte at his 
dinner.” 

With equal caprice, Napoleon fretted against “the limits.” 
He could not expect, upon reasonable ground, that his circuit 
of twelve miles, for riding or walking unattended, would be 
enlarged. But wishing ao have a grievance to complain of— 
charges to make—and to win the honor of martyrdom, he con- 
firmed his ill health by neglecting horse exercise for four years. 
And when, in order to his being excluded from free access to 
an inhabited ‘ravine, a certain road was cut off from the original 
limits, “he complained bitterly of the loss he had sustained in 
not being allowed to ride unattended on a road which when 
open to him he had never used.” 

Notwithstanding the restrictions, the me of arms, and 
frowning batteries upon the island, and ships of war in the har- 
bor, there were not wanting opportunities for Bonaparte’ 
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escape from St. Helena. Gourgand reported that such a 
thing was not considered impossible at Longwood; that the 
matter had been discussed there, but that the Emperor, rather 
than risk the attempt, preferred to wait for some change in the 
British ministry, or fora new revolution in Europe. Infor- 
mation of plots in North America and in the Brazils, for the 
rescue of Napoleon, reached the English government. If some 
of these were fallacious, if the mysterious vessel seen hovering 
around the island, was either “the long, low, black schooner, 
or “the Flying Dutchman,” there was reliable information 
enough to arouse the jealous watch of England over her im- 
placable enemy, and to lead her to transmit fresh instructions 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, that he should neglect no precaution for 
the security of his prisoner. “A dash down a ravine and the 
strokes of a few oars might have set Napoleon free, if the most 
unremitting care had not been taken to prevent secret concert 
and intelligence with the external world.” “And what,” said 
Lord Bathurst, “ would Europe have thought if the escape from 
St. Helena had followed the escape from Elba, and Bona»arte 
had re-appeared in France, to light up the flames of civil war 
and involve the continent in a conflagration ?” 

The humanity of the governor readily yielded to any relax- 
ation of the restrictions which was consistent with the largest 
liberty of a captive, and the security of his person. This was 
seen in the indulgence given to the orderly officer, who on ac- 
count of the difficulties thrown in his way, did not fully ex- 
ecute his orders. Rather than enforce the severe measure, 
which the literal interpretation of his instructions required and 
the conduct of his prisoner justified, of intruding upon the 
privacy of Bonaparte, when he chose to hide himself, Sir Hud- 
son remained for weeks together, without any certain informa- 
tion that the General was at Longwood. is regard for the 
feelings of the exile, it seems, called forth some complaint from 
the British Government, as being an interference with what 
was considered an indispensable regulation. And it is a little 
remarkable that those acts of the “insular tyrant,” which the 
ministry, in their dispatches show any disposition to censure, 
were always on the side of humanity. In one instance he de- 
tained for several days a ship bound for England, that he 
might without any violent measure obtain the information, to 


~ nee to his government, that Bonaparte was upon the 
and. 

Without making words about the imperial title or the reg- 
ulated intercourse of the islanders and strangers of distinction, 
with the inmates of Longwood, we pass to notice what may be 
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considered the explanation of this long story, the thread of the 
whole plot, the key to all the “mysteries of St. Helena”—the 
unprovoked personal abuse which Bonaparte bestowed upon 
Governor Lowe. There is, certainly, a point in human placa 
bility beyond which the reproaches and revilings even of 4 
captive are not to be borne. If that point was ever reached 
and passed, it was done by the fallen tyrant who lost no oppor. 
tunity to wound the pride of the man who allowed his prisoner 
every indulgence compatible with his duty in an honorable 
calling, and whose only defect seems to have been the want 
of a handsome countenance and of the manners of a French 
count. “ We are astonished,” says Lamartine, “at the insults, 
the provacations; and the invectives with which the captive and 
his friends outraged the governor at every turn.” Sir Hudson 
felt these stings, but there was no relief. He would not wound 
@ prisoner even by.a word. So he shunned a meeting which he 
thus describes—“ Where the attack is all on one side, and the 
accuser thinks himself at liberty to use every weapon, that falls 
under his hand, fair or foul, and has a shield in his own ad- 
versity.” So keenly did the accuser use foul weapons as to 

revent his having any intercourse with the governor, after 

ve interviews during the early months of his captivity. For 
nearly five years Sir Hudson and his prisoner never met ex- 
cept once or twice by chance on the grounds of Longwood. The 
first interview was one of mere ceremony. After the second, 
Napoleon professed to have conceived such a dislike for his 
visitor, as to order the valet to throw a cup of coffee out of the 
widew, saying, “the governor’s looks have poisoned it.” The 
next meeting was remarkable for one of Bonaparte’s bursts of 
passion and the provoking composure with which his victim bore 
it. We may form some idea of the nature of this attack, from 
what the Emperor said about it afterwards. The confession is 
the more significant, being one of the few instances on record 
of his having ever acknowledged a fault. Las Cases says, 
“The Emperor reverted to the subject of the interview. I be 
haved very ill to him no doubt, said he, and nothing but my 
present situation could excuse it; but I was out of humor, and 
could not help it. However, the governor proved himself 
very insensible to my severity. I would have liked, for his 
sake, to have seen him evince a little anger, or pull the door 
violently after him when he went away.” 

But Knee regrets did not prevent the “ imperial sage ” from 
with a storm of bitter re 
” of the governor was the 


assailing Sir Hudson Lowe Sm 
proaches, for which the “ phle 
only provocation. He was called an “executioner,” “a maa 
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willing to do the work of an assassin,” “not knowing how to 
act towards men of honor,” destitute of all honor, the instru- 
ment of the blind hatred of Earl Bathurst, “a sentinel,” “ noth- 
ing but the scribe of an efat major.” Napoleon said of this 
conversation afterwards, that he was “sorry he lost his temper 
so much,” that “the whole time he was on the throne of 
France, he was never in such a ——. or made use of such 
to any one before.” “The Emperor admitted,” said 
Las Cases, “that he had during the conversation repeatedly 
and severely offended Sir Hudson Lowe.” He also did him the 
justice to acknowledge that Sir Hudson Lowe had never shown 
any want of respect. “The only failure,” said the Emperor, 
“on the part of the governor, which was trifling compared 
with the treatment which he received, was the abrupt manner 
in which he retired, while the admiral retired slowly.” Mon- 
tholon repeats: ‘The Emperor said, this is the second time in 
my life that I have spoiled my affairs with the English ; their 
hlegm leads me on and I say more than | ought.” It was 
Fingtish phlegm, then, and not English abuse, which carried 
the “imperial sage” through such disgraceful scenes, for 
which even his followers are constrained to record his apology. 
Sir Hudson, unwilling to expose himself further to railing, 
which he could not even rebuke, discontinued his visits to 
Longwood, and for the remaining years of the captivity his 
risoner had no reason to complain of any personal atfront 
m his “jailer.” As it has been intimated, these interviews 
furnish the clew to the piece, the explanation of those “ quar- 
rels” and “angry disputes.” They should be borne in mind 
whenever the y ot St. Helena is passed before us, and 
there rises upon the stage the uneasy ghost of the hero shriek- 
ing for the crown of martyrdom and canonization. 
t is here seen, before any grievance had been started, what 


kind of a war Bonaparte was going to wage — those who 


might interfere with his convenience, or possibly hurt his feel- 
ings, by restricting his rides, or by posting sentinels around his 
house after dark ; and what prospect there was for accommoda- 
tion by offering terms. The object of these assaults maintained 
his dignity and temper with such firmness as to show that the 
“absence of all severity would be the real grievance.” Though 
these unfortunate interviews closed forever the avenues to 
friendly intercourse between the governor and his charge, the 
civilities and kind offices of the former were continued to the 
close of Napoleon’s life. They were seen in the attention 
bestowed upon the new house built for the French exiles, who 
were cmuteed with regard to every arrangement within, or 
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embellishment without, and indulged in their whims and even 
captions demands—in watchfulness not only over the Empe- 
ror’s person but over his health, when he had impaired it by the 
rigor of self-imprisonment—in urging almost to importunity the 
acceptance of the service of the best physicians on the island— 
in supplying the invalid with luxuries from Plantation House 
in removing, when it could be done with safety, the barriers to 
free communication with every part of St. Helena, and the re- 
straints of mili supervision—in affording assistance and 
counsel during the last illness of Napoleon, and in paying the sad 
tribute of respect to his memory in the imposing funeral solemni- 
ties. After the mortal scene had closed we hear Sir Hudson say, 
when conversing on the character of the deceased, “He was 
England’s greatest enemy and mine too, but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of so great a man we should only 
feel deep concern and regret.” 

Is this the man who has been called “ the inhuman turnkey 
of a jail,” “who wantonly and maliciously tortured his victim 
through six long years of oppression and despondency”— 
“whose name,” Abbott says, “is embalmed in eternal infa- 
my ”—of whom Napoleon recorded, “it is necessary to his 
enjoyment to torture me like the tiger who tears with his claws 
the prey whose agonies he takes pleasure in prolonging.” Is 
this the “ insulting jailer ” of Harper’s M ne, the “ insular 
tyrant” of the sare Review, the “Sicilian hangman,” 
“constable,” “leader of brigands and chief of spies” men- 
tioned by O’Meara and the French writers? Some of these 
authors have repudiated, in their unimpassioned moments, 
their own calumnies. Montholon, who calls the governor on 
one page “a hyena,” on another sets down, “ Sir Hudson was 
a man of great ability, an excellent man of business and of 

eat probity, his principal vice was a want of confidence.” It 

elongs to a later generation of writers to be consistent slander: 
ers, and to retail in the respectable name of history the grossest 
misrepresentations. Sir Hudson Lowe must have been more 
than human, considering his position—charged on one wer 
his government and in the name of humanity, with the 
keeping of the chief of slaughtermen, and met by him on the 
other at the head of a matiee crew of French counts, who 
assailed him with every epithet that is most galling to the sen- 
sitive honor of a soldier—if he had never hesitated for 4 
moment, in adopting a particular regulation, under general in- 
structions, or had never enforced a restriction which, after bal- 
ste ye probabilities of his — escape, might have 
been dispensed with ; but to say that he erred in any important 
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matter, or that he purposely inflicted one unnecessary pain upon 
his unfortunate charge, is to affirm what, in view of the recent 
publication of his Memoirs, history will never sanction. On the 
other hand, he will rise in excellence of character above his 
hard-hearted, but more renowned oppressor: he will be recog- 
nized as a high-minded British officer, who having distinguished 
himself in the dreadful wars of the period in which he lived, 
was promoted, at a crisis in his country’s history, to a post of 
unparalleled delicacy and importance, the military guardian- 
ship of Napoleon ; and who having fulfilled his trust with 
firmness tempered with mercy, upon his retirement from 
oftice received the unqualified approval of the government of 
Great Britain, and the acknowledgments of the inhabitants of 
St. Helena, “ for the consideration, justice, impartiality and 
moderation, which had distinguished his administration.” We 
allow Mr. Forsyth, speaking through one who knew Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, to offer one last tribute of honor to hismemory. “I 
witnessed his able conduct as governor of St. Helena; I saw 
him when the malice of his enemies had gained the ascendant, 
and covered him with unmerited opprobrium ; I beheld him on 
his death-bed, and throughout these various phases in his 
career, 1 admired and respected his character, while I truly 
loved the man.” 

But what shall we say of his imperial oppressor, the illustri- 
ous exile? We approach him now as he is seen in captivity, 
cast down from a throne, divested of the glory of war, abandon- 
ed by his followers, guarded by his enemies. Withdrawn 
from common observation, he is to prove his superiority 
to vulgar minds by the manner in which he meets his fate. 
We do not ask for his Memoirs, dictated in view of the gracious 
award of coming generations, nor for “remarkable conversa- 
tions,” fitted'to travel down the same long road to posterity— 
nor for interesting anecdotes of the Emperor in costume, as he is 
seen in caricatures, standing on a rock in mid ocean, with folded 
arms, looking over the waste of waters into boundless futurity. 
We wish to know how he behaves under real suffering ; how 
he bears the iron hand of adversity. If his great strength fails 
here; if he flinches now; if he is gloomy, capricious, sullen, 
sly, fretful, an ay 4 ; if, worried by long confinement, he 
snatches through the bars of his prison an innocent victim to 
appease his wrath ; if he has no self-reliance, no peace of mind, 
no trust in God—he darkens the page of his history—he makes 
no atonement for his crimes. 

From the first moment of his captivity to the last, instead of 
submitting with dignity to his obvious destiny, he fought 
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cet it, as he had fought the forces of Europe on a fair field, 
very precaution for the security of his person, whether it re- 
spected his correspondence, his company, or his personal move- 
ments, was regarded as an act of tyranny, inflicted with the 
deliberate purpose of prolonging the pains of his martyrdom. 
Any annoyance, though trivial and unpremeditated, was magni- 
fied. into a grievance awful enough to excite the pity of man- 
kind. Professing to think that the British ministry had de- 
termined to take his life in order to rid themselves of a political 
incumbrance and a costly pensioner, he charged the governor 
to his face with holding the deliberate purpose to kill him. 
Any proposed change in the existing regulations, he regarded 
as some new ee to annoy him, or to circumscribe his fre 
dom. Even kind attentions, designed to mitigate his suffer 
ings, were presumed to be tanpteedl by malice, and the offender 
was grufily told “ the Emperor will not receive favors from any 
one.” He employed his gigantic mind not only in dictatin 
his Memoirs, but in petty devices to annoy the governor an 
his officials ; and at the success of any trick of this sort he would 
rejoice as over a great battle won. The difference insisted 
upon between ‘the Emperor Napoleon’ and ‘General Bona- 
arte,’ called forth bulletins sufficient to excite a new revolution 
in Europe. “One half the disgusts which I experience here,” 
we hear this great man say, “arise from this source.” And 
these disgusts were neither few nor small, for they were the pains 
of that mortal agony “ made sufficiently long to cause his death 
to appear natural.” So stubbornly did Napoleon resist his fate, 
as to lose the advan of all those ameliorating circumstan- 
ces of his situation which a noble mind would have improved. 
Rather than submit to an open correspondence, he cut off all 
communication with Europe except in a clandestine manner. 
Because certain formalities were not observed in introduci 
visitors to Longwood, he shut his door against all comers. 
district of twelve miles was open for his riding or walking, 
unattended. But rather than pass the guard at the lodge- 
gates, or meet by chance in his path a sentinel, he confined him- 
self for years to the precincts of Longwood. For months he 
never left his apartments, lest he should be seen by the officer 
whose business it was to be assured of Napoleon’s presence at 
Longwood every day. After the old house had become uncom- 
fortable, though complaining of damps and chills, he refused 
to occupy the new house, because the ornamental iron railing 
around it reminded him of a cage. Under the course of treat- 
ment which Bonaparte prescribed for himself, it is not surpris- 
ing if his health and temper grew rapidly worse. But he per- 
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sisted in refusing the proffered services of the best English phy- 
sicians, while he complained of being “left to struggle with 
the attacks of disease, having had for two years, chronic hepa- 
tatis.” Antommarchi and the two priests sent from Europe by 
his friends, did not relieve Napoleon’s physical or mental disor- 
ders. The sight of Antommarchi became hateful to him. The 
medical attendant could not endure the reproaches of his pa- 
tient, and he petitioned the governor to be sent to Europe, al- 
ledging that “he could not bear the temper of the Emperor.” 
Separated from a part of his followers, the fallen hero is doomed 
tosee his remaining companions waiting to be released from 
obedience to a capricious master, whose favoritism had pro- 
voked among themselves, jealousy and mortal hatred. oa 
Cases had been sent from the island, for a flagrant violation of 
the restrictions which he had promised to obey. General Gour- 
ud had challenged Montholon to deadly combat, and sailed 
fr Europe, in avowed disgust with the whole Longwood com- 
y. e traitor O’Meara, the first physician of Napoleon, 
been sent away for numerous offenses. Madam Montho- 
lon had escaped the jealousy of her rival, Countess Bertrand, 
by a voyage to England. There remained of the original com- 
pany of exiles only Montholon and the Bertrands. the bo- 
som of this miserable family of profane and infidel counts, 
with a medical attendant who was unfit for his calling, and a 
ghostly comforter who could neither read nor write, the last 
seenes of Napoleon’s life «rew rapidly to a close. “The s 
darkened ere the curtain fell.” The increase of the malady, 
which betokened a fatal result, destroyed the exile’s hope of 
being able again to control the affairs of Europe. With the 
decay of this expectation, there came no relenting, no repara- 
tion, no submission to the decrees of heaven. That invincible 
will which in its pride had taken no account of impossibilities, 
defies the inflictions of Divine power and turns from its conso- 
lations. Weak and suffering, the conqueror of the world sum- 
mons his remaining strength and resources, and expends them 
in fretting against the barriers of a hopeless bondage, or in pro- 
voking his military guardians. In the paroxysm of his dis- 
gusts with all mankind, he refuses the kind offices of his com- 
— and drives them from his presence. As his mental and 
ily anguish increases, he hides in the deepest gloom of his 
apartment, crouching in dark corners or burying himself in the 
folds of his bed, muttering curses on his enemies. 

He bequeaths “the horrors and opprobrium of.his last mo- 
ments to all the reigning monarchs in Europe,” and for a codi- , 
cil to his last will and testament, 10,000 francs to the wretch 

VOL. XIV. 16 
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who attempted to assassinate the Duke of pees ie In the 
same instrument he endeavors to justify the crime by declarin 
that “Cantallon had as much right to murder that oligarchist 
as the latter had to send me to perish on the rock of &¢ 
Helena.” Is this the illustrious exile, the imperial sage, the 
magnanimous sufferer, Napoleon the great, “second only to 
one human being in moral grandeur!” Is this the man who 
“opposed to his persecutions the most perfect serenity,” who 
claimed in his own name honors from posterity for his dig. 
nified submission to the ills of life, and in whose behalf we 
hear his obsequious follower exclaim, “the sight of a great 
man struggling with adversity is the sublimest of spectacles!” 

We do not venture upon the dying scene. It has often re 
ceived a touch of the sublime from abler pens than ours. 

The anatomy of the corpse demonstrated for the relief of the 
climate of St. Helena, the medical gentlemen, and the poison. 
ing committee generally, that Napoleon died of cancer of the 
stomach, an hereditary malady which had been fatal to his 
father. The attempt of Antommarchi, therefore, to establish a 
chronic disease in the liver of his illustrious patient, as proof 
of harsh treatment and bad air, proved a failure. 

The funeral ceremony befitted the occasion. The corpse of 
the great chieftain after reposing in state, was borne with all 
the honors of war, to the place of interment, a secluded spot 
under some willows, by a fountain. “The priest, Vignali, per- 
formed the last rite, and as the body was lowered into the 
earth, three volleys of musketry, and discharges of cannon 
over the grave, thundered the requiem of Napoleon.” 

Napoleon is dead. The long drawn labors of his American 
biographer, we hope, are ended. The island, the sepulcher, 
the willow trees, are crumbling memorials of the conqueror 
who has found at last a mausoleum on the banks of the Seine. 
Peace to his remains—may they never be disturbed again. 
For the repose of his soul we are not permitted to pray. 
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Analysis of Oonscience. 


Art. I[l.—ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE. ° 


[Wz take much pleasure in communicating to the readers of the New Eng- 
lander the following lucid and instructive discussion of a subject which is often 
made obscure by imperfect analysis. To many of our most constant readers, 
theeogent simplicity of the argument, and the ag transparency of the 
diction—so unlil.e what now passes for intellectual and moral philosophy in 
some quarters—will sufficiently indicate the author ; and they will see, with a 
filial joy, that in his venerable age, his intellectual eye is not dim, nor his nat- 
ural oe abated. ] 


Turre have been various opinions, and animated discussions, 
respecting the nature and province of conscience. There is 
reason to believe, that much of this diversity of views is owing 
to the fact that conscience, as the word is commonly used, is 
complex, including several elements; and that the meaning 
varies according as a greater or less number of these are in- 
cluded in the term. It becomes important, therefore, to ana- 
lyze, as far as practicable, this complex subject; and to dis- 
criminate between the different elements which enter into its 
composition. 

Of these there is one which is essential to every correct ac- 
count of conscience—a notice of the distinction between right 
and wrong,—a distinction which is different from every other ; 
different, for instance, from the distinction between truth and 
error, or between past and future, or between happiness and 
misery. A being that has no faculty of distinguishing between 
right and wrong can have no conscienze. 

he inquiry is often made, whether this is a distinct faculty 
of the mind; different from the understanding or intellect. 
This, I think, is primarily a question of classification. All cor- 
rect classification is founded on real or supposed resemblances 
and differences. Objects which nearly resemble each other are 
placed in the same rm Those which differ greatly are com- 
monly considered as belonging to different classes. But as there 
isan endless variety of differences and resemblances, it wouid 
be impracticable, as well as needless, to make a distinct denom- 
ination for every diversity of objects. There is abundant room 
for the exercise of sound judgment, in selecting the resem- 
blances according to which separate classes may be formed, so 
as best to answer the p for which they are constituted. 

“ Nature gives the similitude,” says Mr. Locke, “ man makes 
the species.” Different classifications of the same objects are 
made for different purposes of science, or practical business. 
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The mental powers are distributed into classes according to the 
several states and operations of the mind. To place every vp. 
riety of acts under a distinct head would or y faculties far 
beyond the enumeration of phrenologists. e should have 
one for arithmetic, another for geometry; one for history, 
another for geography, &c. In a judicious arrangement of 
classes, the most prominent diversities are alone to be regard 
On this principle the power of deciding between right 
wrong may very properly be considered a distinct faculty ; for 
there is no distinction more important than that between right 
and wrong. This faculty has been denominated by Shaftsbury, 
Hutcheson and others the moral sense. It is with more pr. 
priety called a moral faculty, and in its simplest exercise, moral 
intuition, moral judgment, or moral discernment. If it be 
claimed that the assertion, that benevolence is right and ma. 
levolence wrong, is a truth, and therefore a decision of the in. 
tellect ; yet as it is different from all other truths, and one of 
the highest importance, it is proper to give to the faculty which 
discerns it a distinct appellation. 

But ald moral intuition is not conscience. The dictates of a 
man’s conscience refer to the acts or states of his own mind; 
not to the operations of other minds. Yet the decisions of the 
moral a may relate to the conduct of others, as well as of 
ourselves. 1 may be convinced that my neighbor does wrong; 
but I do not suffer remorse of conscience for his actions, unles 
my own conduct has some influence over his; and even then 
my remorse is on account of mine own acts, and not for his. 

e simple elements of moral intuition, although they may 
be properly considered as distinct from intellectual operations, 
Lag never exercised except in connection with the intellect. 

en one decides that his own acts are right or wrong, he 
must be conscious of those acts. Consciousness is necessary to 
vring into view the mental operations and states which are to 
be approved or condemned. A man does not reproach or ap 
plaud himself for acts of which he has no knowledge. 
‘ The decision of conscience frequently relates to our past cov- 
duct. Here memory is the intellectual faculty which bring 
into view the acts upon which a sentence of approval or con- 
demnation is to be passed. 

Again, the conduct upon which the moral faculty is called 
upon to decide, may be our treatment of others. Here pe- 
ception is necessary to give us a knowledge of the existence of 
those whom we have aided or injured. A man cannot lovebis 
neighbor as himself, if he knows of no one whom he can 
his neighbor. 
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Once more, @ presen of reasoning is often implied in the 
determinations of conscience, To obey the will of God is al- 
ways right. But to know what the will of God is, in a partic- 
ular case, may require a course of intellectual investigation. 

A question for the exercise of moral judgment may some- 
times be presented by the «magination. A man may be appre- 
hensive that he is liable to be brought, at a future time, into 
circumstances of special temptation ; and he may decide before- 
hand how he ought to act on the occasion. 

Thus every exercise of conscience carries with it sonneeae 
ness, Memory, perception, reasoning, imagination, or some oth- 
er intellectual mn And this is m ¢ all. There are also 
various emotions included under the complex term. One of 
these is a feeling of alarm. An apprehension of danger accom- 
panies a conviction of wrong doing. The terrors of a guilty 
conscience haunt the steps of the assassin. This is what is prin- 
cipally regarded, in pathetic addresses intended to rouse the 
slumbering consciences of the hearers. A sense of ill-desert 
awakens the dread of punishment. Though these are so inti- 
mately associated, yet they are distinct; the one necessarily 
peooting the other. For until the moral faculty has pro- 
nounced its sentence of guilt, there is no ground for alarm. 

Though the fear of punishment arises from an apprehension 
of guilt, yet there may be a painful sense of ill desert where 
the danger of suffering the merited penalty is removed. The 
criminal may be pardoned, and may still retain a deep feeling 
of unworthiness, and shame for his offense. There is baseness 
and degradation in all criminality. The reality of ill desert is 
not removed by acts of forgiveness. These two emotions, a 
sense of unworthiness and a dread of retribution, commonly 
enter into the composition of what is termed remorse of con- 
science. 

There is still another kind of emotions which, in the case of 
the good man, accompanies the decisions of conscience, the love 
of right, and hatred of wrong. If he were perfect, he would 
invariably choose the good, and avoid the evil. These footings 
in the case of the upright man, are so intimately blended wi 
the decisions of the moral faculty, that they are frequentl 
considered as identical. What the good man loves, it is said, 
must be right, and what he hates must be wrong. But it ought 
to be considered that he loves the one because it is right, and 
because he has already decided that it is right, and hates the 
other because he has decided it to be wrong. His feelings, so 
far as they are what they should be, may be taken as the crite- 
nan of right, not because they constitute the distinction between 
right and wrong, but because they coincide with it. 
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This presents to our consideration a very important inquiry, 
Whether the decision which the mind forms between right and 
wrong is not itself a mere emotion; Whether it is anything dif 
ferent from loving or hating, liking or disliking, approving or 
disapproving ? This is not a point of nomenclature merely; 
a question in what class of mental operations the decision is to 
be ranked. Nor is it an inquiry, whether, in the very nature 
and relation of things, there is an essential difference between 
right and wrong, independently of our feelings and judgments, 
Taking it for granted that there is, the question still arises, 
what is it in our minds that discerns this distinction ; how do 
we know that some actions are right, and others wrong? Is it 
simply by being pleased or displeased with them? Is it by 
these feelings only, that we decide what is just or unjust, vir 
tuous or vicious. There would be some plausibility in the sup- 
position, if righteousness were universally loved, and vice of 
every kind as invariably detested. But in this corrupt world, 
multitudes are pleased with that which they know and ae 
knowledge to be wrong; and are displeased with that which 
they know to be right. They make a decision which is not 
only distinct from their feelings of love and hatred, but con- 
trary to them. If this decision of the moral faculty is tobe 
called an emotion, for the sake of distinguishing it from an act 
of the intellect, it is nevertheless of a character widely differ. 
ent from other emotions. 

The philosophy which makes love and hatred the criterion of 
rectitude, is not only false, but extremely dangerous. It fur 
nishes a plea for every species of iniquitous indulgence; for 
the neglect of every self-denying duty. He who makes his 
own desires and aversions the rule of his moral conduct, is pre- 
pared for any violations of right to which his corrupt propen- 
sities may invite him. It would be as safe to make our emo 
tions the test of truth and error, as to make them the standard 
of right and wrong. 

It is sometimes said, that the distinction between right and 
wrong is marked by approbation and disapprobation. But 
these terms are not so definite as to be free from all ambiguity. 
There is not always a coincidence between the approbation of 
the intellect and that of the heart. The intellect may convince 
us that certain actions are in accordance with the will of God; 
and the moral faculty may pronounce them therefore right. 
But this decision may not agree with the approbation, the pre 
ference of a corrupt heart. 

Some kind of analysis of conscience appears to be a neces 
sary preparation for answering correctly the particular inqu- 
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ries which may be made respecting its nature and practical 
influence. The results to be obtained will depend very much 
on the number and nature of the elements which, for the time, 
we include in the complex term, conscience. One of these in- 
quiries is the following: Are the decisions of censcience intui- 
twe? If the term conscience be confined to the simple deter- 
nination of the moral faculty, without including any of those 
intellectual operations by which the subjects on which judg- 
ment is to be passed, are compared with the standard of recti- 
tude, then the decision is intuitive. The perfect rule of right 
isthe will of God. That this ought always to be obeyed, is 
an intuitive dictate of the moral faculty. But in many cases, 
itrequires a process of reasoning to determine what the will 
of God zs, with respect to the point proposed for our decision. 
If, for instance, we make the inquiry whether we are bound in 
conscience to regard as holy time the first day of the week, or 
the seventh ; we must examine the Scriptures, to learn which 
of these days the divine will requires us to observe. When 
this is ascertained, the decision that follows, taken by itself 
alone, is intuitive. But if the term conscience is used to in- 
clude the whole process by which the conclusion is reached, 
this is not intuitive. The final decision is the result of the com- 
bined agency of the intellect and the moral faculty. 

Is conscience infallible? Here, again, the answer depends 
om the simple or complex meaning of the term. The simple 
determination that it is right to obey the will of God, is infal- 
lible. But the inquiry, what és his will, in particular cases, ma 
lead to conclusions more or less doubtful. If that which is 
called conscience include the dictates of an intellect liable to 
err, itis no more infallible than the intellect itself. 

Emotions also may have an influence in giving direction to 
conscience. The votary of ambition or avarice may persuade 
himself that he is obedient to the demands of what he calls 
his conscience. This, however, is not the honest teaching of a 
simple and unbiassed moral faculty, but the dictation of h's cor- 
rapt propensities. It is the decision of a judge who is bribed 
to render an unrighteous judgment. 

Does a man always do right when he acts according to his 
conscience ? If conscience be taken in the most limited sense, 
to signify simply the moral faculty, deciding that it is right to 
conform to the will of God, then to say that he does right in 
obeying the dictates of his conscience, is no more than to say 
that he does right in obeying God. But if the term conscience 
be used to include his judgment of what the will of God és, 
as this judgment may be erroneous, his conforming to it may 

“e 
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be wrong. He is right in doing what he knows to be the will 
of God, Sut not always in doing what he thinks is the divine 
will. Saul of Tarsus, before his conversion, verily thought that 
he ought to do a things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. His guilt lay in suffering his conscience to be per 
verted by error and prejudice. 

If conscience include in its meaning the influence of corra 
motives upon its decisions, a man’s acting in conformity with 
it when thus perverted, is not doing right. Multitudes appeal 
to their conscience as justifying their iniquities, when this con- 
science is nothing but the direction given to their moral judg. 
ment, by their depraved inclination and will. 

Can a man ever act right in doing that which is contrary to 
his conscience? [If his conscience is erroneously instructed, 
can his disobeying it bring his conduct into conformity with 
the will of God? If he believes that Jesus Christ is a mere 
man, and therefore, that he ought not to be worshiped, and yet 
joins with others, in offering worship to him as Divine, does his 
conduct, though against his conscience, conform to the will of 
God? The external act may be one which would be right, if 

rformed with aright intention. But as he does that which 

e believes to be idolatry, he cannot do it with a spirit of obe- 
dience to the divine will. If a man believes it to be wrong to 
artake of food offered to idols, his conscience being weak, he 
18 guilty if he eat. 
any one allows his conscience to be perverted, he cannot 
do right, either in obeying it, or disobeying it. If he obeysit 
he does that which is not in accordance with the divine will. 
If he disobeys it, he does that which he believes to be contrary 
. ~ will of God. But if a — oe is rte 
or the express purpose of guiding him in the way of his duty, 
how, it may be aulied, poke rs wrong in fe Pit it? The 
criminality consists in suffering his conscience, through negli- 
gence or corrupt inclination, tobe perverted—in not doing sin- 
cerely all in his power to have his conscience rightly instructed. 
The only way in which we can be sure of doing right, is by 
nsing our best endeavors to keep our conscience truly enligh 
ened, and then faithfully obeying it. What many call 
conscience, is either self-will or unlawfel propensity, or a claim 
to infallibility for their own opinions, however erroneous they 


may be. 

Pieemerdo wen , does his conscience always tell him 
that he is doing wrong ? t} conscience is here taken as includ- 
ing the judgment of the intellect, and this judgment has been 
pererted by error, then this complex conscience does not show 
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him that he is wrong in obeying it. At the same time, he may 
be conscious that he has not done.all that he might have done, 
to obtain correct information respecting the case before him. 
His conscience _ therefore, re rem: him for a that 
which he does not know to be right. It may admonish him 
that he has been under the influence of sinister motives, in ar- 
riving at his conclusions respecting his duty. We are under 
high obligations to keep a conscience — void of offense, 
by doing all in our power to have it thoroughly enlightened. 

But suppose a man to do this habitually and faithfully, and 
yet to be brought into circumstances in which he is under the 
necessity of — an immediate decision—of answering yes, 
orno, while he is doubtful which is his duty? In such cases, 
frequently occurring, in which absolute certainty is unattaina- 
ble, even by the honest and diligent inquirer, the line of duty 
ison the side of probability—the side on which the evidence 
ap to preponderate. A decision in accordance with this, 
will satisfy the demands of an upright conscience. 

Much has been said, and ably said, by Butler, Chalmers, and 
others, on the supremacy of conscience ; its right to control 
and regulate all the other powers of the mind. But they ap- 

not to have stated definitely the distinction between Yagi. 
ive, judicial, and executive supremacy. They represent con- 


science as an absolute sovereign, whose = tive it is, not 


only to judge what the law is or ought to be, but also to determine 
what it shall be, and to cause its own decisions to be obeyed. 
But conscience is not a law-giving power. The principles of 
right, according to which it forms its decisions, are eternal and 
immutable. the are sanctioned by the published law of God, 
the higher law of heaven. This is itself supreme ; the unal- 
terable rule of righteousness, in accordance with which all 
other righteous laws are made. The province of conscience is 
not to enact it, but to decide what it is. Conscience sits as 
judge over all the moral acts of man. It compares his heart 
and life with the eternal rule of rectitude. 

_ Although the judicial authority of conscience is supreme 
in relation to other principles and faculties of the man, yet it 
does not always cause its own decisions to be executed. In its 
simplest character, as merely discriminating between right and 
wrong, it has no executive power. But if the term be taken 
in the more enlarged sense, so as to include the emotions, it has 
some power to enforce its own decisions. The apprehension of 
punishment, the fear of disgrace, the dread of remorse and 
self-degradation, are motives tending to deter from the com- 
mission of iniquity. On the other hand, the hope of reward, 
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the love of praise, the desire of self-approval, have an infinence 
exciting to the practice of virtue. Above all, the love of right. 
eousness, and abhorrence of iniquity, in the case of the 
man, are so efficacious, on the side of conscience, that they are 
often considered as identical with it. 

But there are other emotions and propensities in the human 
heart, which have a powerful influence in opposition to the dic- 
tates of conscience. The baser passions and appetites, fre. 
quently gain the ascendency over all virtuous principles of 
action, and thus control the life. Instead of submitting to the 
rightful authority of the monitor within us, they urge us on in 
rebellion against it. The executive power of conscience, there- 
fore, is not always supreme. It does not invariably secure the 
interests of virtue. 





Art. IV.—CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Christ and Christianity: a Vindication of the Divine Aw 
thority of the Christian Religion, grounded on the Histori- 
cal Verity of the Life g hrist. By Wiu1am Loxpsay 

eR, D.D. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1854. 


“ Arter all, the Gospel has its deepest hold upon me, in the 
character of Jesus—from which my sinful heart recoils, as from 
something too pure for its companionship ; and from this point 
I hope to work my way to faith.” Such, after a long argu 
ment on the historical evidences of Christianity, were the words 
of a young man of culture, who had been entangled in the 
meshes of skepticism, and yet was not at ease in unbelief. 
The remark was a striking one to us, many years ago; and it 
impressed us with the feeling of a radical defect in the or 
dinary method of defending the religion of the Cross. We 
called to mind the effect ik the portraiture of Jesus pro 
duced upon a Mahommedan scholar, as related in the Memoir 
of Martyn. The man of God, having in the spirit of his Mas- 
ter, reproved the disciple of the false prophet, he said: “1 
suppose you think it sinful to sport with the characters of holy 
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men.” Martyn replied, “I have no objection to hear your sen- 
timent, but I cannot bear to hear anything —— disrespect- 
fully of Christ.” ‘You never heard me speak lightly of Jesus,” 
he answered: “ No! THERE IS SOMETHING SO AWFULLY PURE 
ABOUT HIM, THAT NOTHING OAN BE saID.” ‘The trite passage of 
the skeptic Rousseau, shows where the weak point of unbelief 
lies. Even the old oracles, as Neander informs us, were forced 
to bear witness to the divine purity of Christ. These are the 
words of the great historian: “‘ Many of the pagans were led 
to suppose, from what they had heard concerning Christ, that he 
might be worshiped as a god, among the other gods, and they 
consulted the oracle on this point. It is noticeable that the 
priests who composed the response in this case, were very care- 
fal not to say anything disrespectful of Christ himself. The 
answer was, The soul of that man (Christ) is preéminent in piety. 
Porphyry himself takes occasion to explain this: that ; 
THEREFORE, MUST NOT BE CALUMNIATED ; they only should be pitied 
who worshiped him as God.” 

It would seem to be clearly enough indicated to us, in these 
facts, where Christianity has its strongest hold upon the mind 
of man, and consequently, where it should lant its foremost 


defenses. Yet, strange to say, many modern defenders of 
Christianity have either entirely neglected this position, or at 


most, have only thrown up hasty breastworks upon it, while 
they have gone down into the valleys of the historical argument 
to erect their strongest fortresses, built from the very granite 
of thought, and yet not defensible except as they are covered 
by towers from the grand eminence, which they have ope. 
ten properly to us Thus forsaking the good old ground of 
the early church, Paley is obliged to meet as an objection to 
the evidences, that which really constitutes their strength, 
that in the early apologies for Christianity, the historical mira- 
cles are scarcely brought forward as proof at all. It would 
seem as if the words of Christ would have secured his church 
from the error of resting the claims of the Gospel primaril 
upon the historical argument, instead of making Christ himself 
the chief corner stone of all evidence. For thus he subordin- 
ates his miracles to his character, in the memorable words, 
“Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in me, or 
else believe me for the very work’s sake.” 

When we first read the title of the work now before us,— 
“Christ and Christianity,”—we expected to find at last, a work 
commencing from the nght point of view, and marshaling all 
other evidences in the train of the cross. But we have found it 
the same old story, managing the argument for the genuineness 
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of the Gospels, with very great acuteness, indeed, but shedding 
no new light adapted to the distinctive skepticism of the pres. 
ent age. If our times are to be saved from the flood of infidelity, 
it must be by re-producing before the eyes of the world the liy- 
ing Saviour. No conjuration of dates and names will set back 
the tide. Best of all, Christ lived out in the lives of his people, 
and next best, Christ portrayed by earnest, Christian sahdhens in 
the lines and colors of the inspired description, and set forth in 
ote living power ;—is to be the Saviour of the age from un- 
ief. 

In attempting an outline of this great argument, which re- 
mains to be developed in its full power, by religious thinkers 
Mes to arise, we can hope only to strengthen the position we 

ve already taken. e ce point which we should at 
tempt to prove, by Christ himself, seems to have eluded the 

p of our fragmentary writers, who have touched this sub- 
ject. Dwight and Channing, both apply the argument to the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, and in this seem to come short 
of the true design of it. A late writer, John Young, in his 
work entitled, “The Christ of History,” shoots clear beyond 
the mark, and attempts to prove in Christ’s character, his ve 
Deity, thus encumbering the question with a mystery whi 
needs itself to rest on Revelation. Between these two ex- 
tremes there lies a middle point which appears to be the true, 
that we should seek in Jesus for a convincing self-evidence, 
that he was the Revealer of God. 

Drawing near to this great subject, we are struck, first of all, 
with the remarkable fact, that the Saviour had a consciousness, 
constant and unchanging, of a Divine mission, to manifest God 
to the world. “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” 
he says. ‘“ Believe me that [ am in the Father, and the Father 
in me.” “I know whence I came.” “To this end was I bor, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness to the truth.” He speaks of himself as “sent,” and of 
his Father as “sending him.” Indeed, this consciousness that 
he was a revealer of God, forms the very ground-plan of his 
life. It has moreover been noticed, that this belief in his real 
mission, did not arise, as among other reformers, at any mark- 
ed period of his life, but, from the first, was an essential part 
of his character. Now, herein we have a marked phenomenon, 
which can be accounted for only on one of two suppositions, 
either the consciousness of Jesus was well founded, or he was 
a@monomaniac. But this last supposition was never made in 
his life, nor has ever been attempted by skeptical writers, in 
ancient or in modern times; inasmuch as the harmony of his 
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character, the permanence of his plans, the spiritual nature and 
grandeur of his aims, the impossibility of imputing to him any 
exaggerated passion—such as ambition, which alone could be 
the foundation for such a mania—entirely rebuke the impious 
tion. The folly of such a supposition will more clearly 
appear in the progress of the argument. 
fter his self-consciousness of his Divine mission, there 
comes into view the absolute perfection of his character. If 
we glance at its negative side we shall be astonished at its mi- 
raculous purity. e find him absolutely free from all the low 
and unholy principles of human action. What an example for 
our commercial era have we in him, “who had not where to 
lay his head,” yet did not unduly exercise anxiety for the mor- 
row. He trod mammon as the dust beneath his feet. Nor 
does the love of distinction have any control over the holy 
Jesus. His only ambition seems to be, to do good, and save 
the world, and this in the conception of his holy character never 
seems ambition. “My kingdom is not of this world,” is the 
sentiment of his life. Nor do we find Jesus, like the great mass 
of mankind, toiling and anxious from day to day, that he ma 
find a time of ease and luxurious enjoyment 4 Aare bye. He 
never sighs for a period when he can rest from his labors. Nor 
is there any trace of the love of posthumous fame. He was 
divinely conscious indeed, that his Gospel should be preached 
in the whole world, and he promised to be present with the 
— of it to the end of time. But this never assumes the 
of a love of distinction after death, for it is all involved in 
the glory of God and the spread of truth. There is something 
doubtless sublime, when measured by the general standard of 
human motives, even in the love of posthumous glory; but it 
could never find place in the highest and purest nature, for af- 
ter all it betrays the image of self. There is something lofty 
in the words of the ancient painter, “I paint for eternity,” and 
of the more modern philosopher, “I can wait a century for a 
reader, since God has waited thousands of years for an observ- 
er;” yet, when you look down deep into the heart, you behold 
an egotism in the love of future renown, which detracts from 
the simplest greatness of character. In Jesus this natural 
aspiration, noble as it is, is ennobled by losing itself in the 
love of man and truth. “I give myself for the life of the 
world.” ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” “Tam the way, the truth and the life.” These words 
breathe a higher spirit than those of the painter or philosopher. 
He foresees the coming ages, not gazing admiringly upon any 
work of his skill, nor reading wih wonder a product of his 
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genius, but filled with a Divine life, from the influence of his 
mission. 

In turning to the positive side of Christ’s character, we are 
struck with the fact, that his virtues are none of them vices ip 
disguise. It is a most common fault in character, and one most 
subtle in its form, that seeming excellencies are only the out- 
ward drapery, in which concealed sins sport themselves. How 
often, for example, does censoriousness seem to itself, and ap- 
pear to others, only unbending integrity! How often does 
— wear merely the name of indignation! But there is 
nothing of this kind in Jesus of Nazareth. You see in him, in- 
tegrity without censoriousness; indignation without anger; 
humility without abjectness ; cautiousness without cowardice; 
self-respect without pride; regard to the opinions of others 
without vanity ; independence without recklessness ; gentleness 
without effeminacy; energy without rashness; confidence 
without presumption; conscientiousness without captiousness; 
justice without revenge; public spirit without demagoguism; 
originality without the a of old truth; doctrinal teach- 
ing without dogmatism ; love of others without intermeddling; 
liberality without indifferentism. Take as a single illustration 
out of all of these, the scenes where he is contrasted with his 
disciples, whose wicked anger seems to them but a righteous 
indignation, when they would have him call down fire from 
heaven upon his opposers, while he maintains the even balance 
of principle, rebuking the wrong but loving the transgressor. 

n surveying the graces of Christ’s character, we find the pas 
sive virtues peculiarly conspicuous in the contrast with the age 
in which he lived. For this reason, writers upon this subject 
have given them great prominence. The humility and meek- 
ness and patience and resignation of Jesus, were so utterly 
posed to the ideas of the world, at that period, that they could 
not find words, in any language, fitly framed to convey their 
nature to mankind. Even wise philosophers inculcated the 


resentment of — No man was considered manly, who 


would calmly endure reproaches and revilings. Celsus, an ear- 
ly writer against Christianity, presses an argument with great 
bitterness from this point of view, caricaturing these passive 
virtues, and representing the Christian as “a creature forever 
on his knees or rolling in the dust, a man who dressed mean- 
ly and sprinkled himself with ashes.” These graces therefore 
had to work their way to the esteem of mankind, inasmuch 
as they were utterly despised when first they were brought into 
the world in the person of Jesus. 

Another element of marked beauty in Christ’s character; it 
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that in him there is a symmetric harmony of opposite virtues 
which in men are almost never found together in the same 
heart. Thus, what a miracle of character is it to find the stern- 
est severity of justice, completely united with the gentlest and 
most attractive goodness. The same Jesus now in righteous 
denunciation utters woes against the scribes and pharisees, 
whose Po yen me crush the poor and whose hypocrisies dis- 
honor God, and now pours forth in the most pensive language 
of sorrow, a lamentation over their guilt and fate: “O Jerusa- 
lem! Jerusalem!” He who, in the character of a prophet, 
scourged the sacrilegious money-changers from the temple, said 
in gentlest words to the poor sinner, “Go and sin no more.” 
rd ye with the virtues of justice and goodness, so with all 
others. A holy dignity mingles with a condescending affabili- 
ty; deep calmness and serenity of mind with intense emotion ; 
untiring energy with a thoughtful vigilance. A most unworld- 
ly harmony of character is imaged before the admiring gaze of 
mortals. 

If we look at Jesus in those periods so trying to the soul, 
when duties before it seem to come in conflict, we shall trace 
still further the miracle of his holiness. At such times, Christ 
always either subordinated the lesser duties to the higher, and 
that in such a way as never to slight the lesser; or with a di- 
vine skill, he brought them both into harmony. As an exam- 
ple of the first,—the subordinating of duties without slight- 
ing the lesser,—we have an instance when the duties which 
he owed to his parents seemed to conflict with the duties which 
he owed to God. He hesitated not to perform the latter, per- 
fectly and fully, while he recognized the former with a duti- 
fulness so tender that it would bind any parent to his child, 
wking so sweetly, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” So, in the same spirit, at the marriage in 
Cana, though our translation wrongly gives a harsh aspect to 
his words, “‘ Mother,” he says, “why anticipate the work God 
has given me to do? my time has not yet fully come.” Even 
upon the cross, he shows that he was still a loving son, when, 
in the midst of his agony, he said to the beloved disciple, “ Be- 
hold thy mother.” Stow marvelously beautiful does this ten- 
der affection appear, in the contrast with the majestic sweep of 
his higher emotions in his last hours. When the Mosaic law 
came in conflict with his higher duties, he does not hesitate to 
make it take the lowest place, while proclaiming himself the 
Lord of the Sabbath. He does his appointed work, and yet 
he remembers his duty as a citizen; and giving honor to the 
law of Moses, he says, “ The scribes and pharisees sit in Moses’ 
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yay all therefore which they bid you observe, that observe and 
0. 

Of the other class of conflicting duties, which with Divine 
skill, he brought into harmony, we have a remarkable instance 
in the case of the tribute money, embodied in this inimitable 
apothegm, “ Render unto Cesar the things which are Ozsar’s, 
and unto God, the things which are God’s.” Another illustra. 
tion is found, when ihe deemed it his duty to reprove his 
erring disciples, while at the same time it was equally obji- 
gatory upon him to comfort them in their sorrow at his depar- 
ture. How sweetly is the seeming conflict reconciled in the 
Divine formula; spoken, we may imagine, with an expression 
of infinite sorrow ;—“ What ! conld ye not watch with me one 
hour? The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

Without illustrating this point further, we may observe the 
fact, that in the character of Jesus, everything seems to have 
its proper place, and nothing could be left out without marri 
the picture. The portrait breaks upon you with a sone 
glor . The miraculous birth and the song of the angels touch 
the keys with lofty thought, so lofty that if there were nota 
Divine character there would be discord in the sympathies of 
the soul. Notso do the mythologic tales of the divine birth 
of any other being harmonize with the being. How little, for 
example, do the stories of Plato’s supernatural birth, harmonize 
with his life, great as he was as a philosopher? He was nota 
divinely given savior for the whole world ;—his were not the 
divine sympathies,—his was not the divine mission which in- 
dicate a divine origin. The childhood of Jesus connects itselfin 
sweet accord with the whole conception of his character. The 
disciples of Plato make a marked effort to portray the earl 
years of their master, and yet they represent him as filled wi 
a love of distinction, which Socrates had to guide with great 
discretion into right channels. It is said that he was modest, 
indeed, but yet ambition lurked in the depths of his soul. 
Moreover, the admirers of this great man fall into the vulgar 
error of overcharging the picture of his childhood. They say, 
“he was serious and destitute of all irregularities, and never 
laughed.” On the other hand, the disciples of Jesus relate no 
precocious developments, no traces of ambition, nor any 
marked severity of demeanor, in their master’s early years, but 
leave the childhood in its pure simplicity, with its dutifulnes 
to his parents and its loveliness in the eyes of God and man, 
to harmonize with the mysterious birth and the divine life. 
In the maturity of Jesus we see the same harmony in his char- 
acter. Nothing is irregular or disjointed. Nothing is out of 
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ce. The woes are pronounced from the temple, where the 
prophets usually delivered their messages of terror, and not 
from the cross, for they would not have been in harmony with 
the Redeemer’s dying hour. But they did agree well with 
the character of the Messiah, as the great avenger of wrong, in 
the time and place of their utterance. Thus, if you scrutinize 
the whole life you will find the same harmony—nor will it 
leave you at Calvary. The graces harmonious with the clos- 
ing hour of mortal life, shine forth most illustrious, in the last 
conflict of the Son of God. 

There is one marvelous trait in the life of Jesus, which is so 
prominent, that Christian literature could not fail to enlarge 
upon it. We refer to the very obvious fact,—that while his 
piety was most ardent and self-sacrificing, it exhibits no trace 
whatever of the monastic clement. It is a sad commentary on 
the depravity of the world, that the best men in it have clun 
tenaciously to the idea that devotion and communion wi 
God can live only in seclusion, fleeing into dens and caves, 
forrefuge from temptation. Of all the lessons which Christ gave 
to man in his life and in his teachings, none have with more 
difficulty gained a lodgment in the hearts of his people, than 
that of the complete interfusion of religion with the everyday 
duties of life. There is even yet in the bosom of the protestant 
churches, something of the essence of monasticism. When, 
therefore, Jesus lived out a life of pure and perfect holi- 
liness, in the most intimate connection with the common duties 
of human fellowship, it was a new and amazing lesson,—almost 
too new and great for human comprehension. Not only had 
the conception never before been realized ; but so blind is the 
heart of man, that afterwards, and even in the church of Christ, 
notwithstanding the revelation that had been given in his life, 
retirement from the world, and a complete divorce of religion 
from active life, were deemed essential to the highest sanctity ; 
and when the Reformation broke up the monasteries, it could 
not exorcise this great mistake from human nature. 

Dwelling no longer upon these details in the character of 
Jesus Christ, we turn for a moment to the more prominent 
graces and glories of his life, which are so open to observation 
as hardly to need more than a passing allusion in our argu- 
ment. The whole life of the Saviour is an embodiment of 
Divine philanthropy. And that philanthropy is the more re- 
markable, as it overleaps the barriers between man and man, 
rejecting all notions and feelings of caste, and embracing 
Jew and Gentile, scribes and publicans, pharisees and sin- 
uers, rich and poor. For a Jew to break away from the stiff 
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bigotry of his nation and sympathize with Samaritans, was 
a strange phenomenon. And when this same Jew, being de 
rided by his countrymen, rises above human frailty, and cap. 
not be stimulated to fanaticism by their opposition, the portrait 
shows us, surely, something above nature. Such is the in. 
firmity of merely human reformers—an infirmity which be 
trays itself the more in pee to their ardor—that if they 
glow with love toward the despised Samaritan, they must 
needs be indignant at the insolent and haughty Jew. 

Besides the love of Jesus, we may mention here, his spirit of 
self-sacrifice, so peculiar that Schwartze has constructed upon 
it an argument for his highest claims ;—his peayestalanaate: 
his magnanimity ;—his faith, hope, and ior. ut we must not 
linger on these topics. In the entire delineation of the won- 


derful character which we are contemplating, the most subtle 
skeptics, who have been most ardent to discover through the 
telescope of their passions, some spot in this sun of the moral 
world, have been able to seize only upon three incidents, 
which can be made to appear such even to a diseased eye. Yet 
these are not only not real blemishes, but two of them envelop 
most exalted virtues;—in which character we have alread 

: 


quoted them ; and the third is an allegorical ie, of a hi 
spiritual truth. Who does not feel that Christ’s life wo 
have been defective, if there had been manifested in it no holy 
indignation against the nypeerne and the oppressions and 
wrongs that fill the world? The expulsion of the money 
changers and the chapter of woes, are, to us, noble manifesta- 
tions of the divine zeal of love kindling against iniquity. The 
sickly sentimentalism of skeptical philanthropy, which is % 
rife in our age, may not sympathize with such a spirit, but all 
the higher feelings of justice and righteousness grow stronger 
and purer in its tol companionship. In relation to the cus 
ing of the fig tree, there is no necessity for supposing an im- 
pulse of anger in the Saviour’s soul, nor indeed can we thus 
interpret his act, if we view it in connection with his holy na- 
ture. Besides, when he himself explains the transaction to his 
disciples, as designed to strengthen their faith, it is a violent 
perversion of language to force any other meaning upon it. 
And thus, without a single blot, the character of Jesus shines 
in absolute perfection. 

If, now, from the point thus gained, we survey the peculiar 
mission of Jesus, we shall find several characteristics, which 

int, as with unerring finger, to him as the revealer of God. 

e great object of his life, to save sinners, is worthy vied 
ticular.attention. Celsus brings it as a charge against Chri 
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tinity, that it is a religion for sinners. “ Let us hear,” he 
ays, “ who it is these Christians call ;—whoever is a sinner, sa 
they, whoever is foolish, unlettered, in a word, whoever 1s 
wretched, him will the kingdom of God receive. But how? 
Was not Christ sent in behalf of those who were sinless? They 
who invite us to become initiated into other religious mysteries, 
begin by proclaiming,—Let him approach, who is free from 
all stains, who is conscious of no wickedness, who has lived a 
good and upright life.” Yes, Celsus! contrary to the ideas of 
your times, and the natural thoughts of human pride, Christ 
“came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” This 
is the glory of the gospel, the proof that he who brought it, 
brought it from the heart of God. It was no earth-born 
thought, to shape a religion for the salvation of the guilty. 

Nor is the vastness of the Gospel plan less strikin we re- 
generation and sanctification of the entire world. Never be- 
fore had any of the great philosophers or teachers of mankind 
entered _ a work so vast as this. They had expected to in- 
struct each his own countryman or his own age exclusively, 
and of them only the men of culture. Christ first entertained 
the idea of elevating the masses of mankind by the promulga- 
tion of a pure religion. Reinhard has developed from this 
point alone an argument in proof of Christianity, satisfactory 
in itself, and leaving nothing to be done by any who succeed 
him. There is a convincing self-evidence in those divine words, 
uttered by Jesus, as his parting command, more truly great in 
their import than any which had ever before been uttered in the 
history of man, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” 

There is yet another point, which we must not omit, though it 
has been often treated of by writers on the Christian evidences. 
tis that Christ took especial pains to stem all those streams of 
influence, by which he might have floated directly into power 
ad honor. The character of Jesus as presented in the New 
Testament falls in with the prejudices of neither Jew nor Gen- 
tile, but is diametrically opposed to them all. Answering the 
character of the Messiah, the Saviour disappointed in every 
particular the expectations which the Jews had formed of 
their Messiah. He even went further, and proposed to super- 
ede the Jewish religion. Professing to be a teacher of truth 
to the Gentiles, at a time when all religions were tolerated, he 
st himself at once against the universal belief, and declared a 
rligion intolerant of all others, the only religion, which any 
man could properly embrace. Thus the cross stood up against 
the world, and without popular support, went forth to univer- 
al vietory. 
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Such was Christ and his mission. The argument does not 

assert its full power, until we bring into contrast with these 
views, the highest conceptions of excellence, which the world 
had obtained before his advent. Those conceptions of excel. 
lence are made known in the ideals of ancient poetry and art, 
of ancient philosophy, and of the pagan religions. What then 
are they ? 
Of the two greatest and most refined nations of the ancient 
world, we have two master poems, the Iliad of Homer and the 
neid of Virgil. The character portrayed in the former js 
that of the divine Achilles, a brutal warrior with brawny mus. 
cles, harnessed in heavy armor, bearing the huge shield and 
mightly spear, revengeful, proud, overbearing, cruel, unfor- 
giving, leaving for a personal pique a whole army to perish, 
terrible in battle, with not a single high or holy emotion; and 
in view of this terrible conception the soul is made to glow 
with an intense perception of grandeur. The poet has seized 
hold of the idea of power, and has thrown it into wonderful 
embodiment. 

The character of pious A®neas is less intense. It is more 
complex, and the effort to draw the portrait of a model man is 
more successful; for in such an one there is always a balance 
to the character, which destroys intensity. But what a model 
have we in the pious father of the Roman state? The creature 
of his passions, cruel, and pleading a divine necessity for his 
cruelty, weak and superstitious, little can be found in his char 
acter to impress upon the soul the image of perfection. The 
only relief is, that he is not so great a monster as Achilles. 

nd what is the moral image which we behold in the mar 
velous works of ancient sculptors? Those artists portray, with 
skill and power, the earthly element of the beautiful and the 
sublime, but no heavenly inspiration breathes from their chis- 
eled marble, or wakens the heart to glow with the vision of 
holiness. No man would wish that the character of his son 
should be imaged in the Apollo Belvidere, of that of his daughter, 
in the Venus de Medicis, notwithstanding the symmetric bean- 
ty of these idols of art; for the moral element is wanting, which 
hristianity imparts. We find in the Laocoon no trace of 
meekness and fortitude, or of trust in God, but only a despair 
ing resistance. The Grecian sculptors could not prophecy ou 
re agg or our Saviour. 
ut did not the philosophers obtain some glimpse of — 
fect character ? These all had their imaginative m 
which they held up before their disciples for imitation. 
best representative of this class is allowed on all sides to be the 
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wise man of the Stoics. And what was he? One who had 
destroyed all his affections and become indifferent to every 
sympathy ; a man of cold reason with the emotional part of his 
nature dead ; a man of stern and severe justice, but of no gen- 
tle virtues; a man above all the ills of life, because he had de- 
sroyed his susceptibility. This conception of a mutilated hu- 
manity was the model man of the best sect of ancient philosophy. 

Shall we ask then what idea of a perfect human character 
the ancient pagan religions can give us? Alas, here is the 
most unlikely place of all, to find a conceptign resembling the 
character of Jesus. Their ideas of excellence are embodied in 
myths so gross and foul, as to shock all the moral feelings. We 
cannot condescend to mention them in our argument, but turn 
to inquire, Does it fall far short of a miracle that in ages such 
as these, with such inadequate ideas of moral purity, the pic- 
ture of Christ was painted on the canvas of the Gospels? 
Here is no place for that small subtlety of carping criticism 
which would dissipate the marvelous beauty of the divine pic- 
tare, by studying out the minor discrepancies, and the want of 
chronological order, in the different records of the life of Christ? 
What care we if there were a thousand more of these than there 
are? It is the Saviour, Jesus, that we want. Why care, in 
what order, or by what sort of a pencil, the tints are laid upon 
the canvas, provided we have the complete picture? Does 
any one thus analyze a work of Raphael’s, refusing to admire 
or to feel till he has satisfied himself that he understands com- 
pletely the process of the artist’s work? No! and in like man- 
ner before the living form of our ascended Lord, as pictured to 
usin the records of the Gospels, all minor criticism fades away, 
and he himself stands forth to vindicate his claims as the re- 
vealer of God, with a power to teachable hearts like that which 
shall accompany his advent in the clouds of Heaven. 

There are only three hypotheses, by which skepticism can at- 
tempt to deny this conclusion; the first that the entire life of 
Christ is a fiction invented by writers of a later date; the 
second, that a very good man called Jesus moe | lived, and was 
put to death under Pontius Pilate, but that all the supernatu- 
ral, which is related of him, was a drapery, thrown around him, 
by the imagination of his biographers; the third, that the en- 
tire character, excepting only the most general outline, is a 
myth or outgrowth of the time. The first position has been 
abandoned. Though it was once held with great tenacity, no 
living skeptic of any eminence ventures to occupy that ground. 
Whatever writer on the Christian evidences, now wrest with 


this antagonist, exerts his strength agianst the ghost of a dead 
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and buried foe. Yet Bishop Butler, not much more than g 
hundred years ago, could write, in the preface to his Analogy, 
“It has come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, F 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious, 
And accordingly they treat it as if in the ores age this 
were an agreed oor among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, by way of reprisals for its having so lon 

interrupted the pleasures of the world.” That day has penal 
forever. 

Yet the second theory is not a whit less absurd, thongh it 
prondly holds up its head, and boasts of the strategy by means 
of which it allows, as it must, an element of truth to the Gospels, 
and yet relieves them of everything which would burden the 
conscience, reducing the Sealer ot God, Jesus, to the level of 
Thomas Carlisle. All the insuperable difficulties, which hedge 
up the way of the human intellect towards the pure invention of 
such conception as the life of Christ, cluster around the modem 
theory of unbelief. Not one whit is the impossibility lessened 
by allowing a real personage, whose life is to be invested with a 
supernatural glory by the inventive faculty of earth-bom 

mius. In fact, this is the very task, which the greatest men 
in literature through all ages, have set to themselves,—weaving 
their imaginings around some living being,—either present to 
their own experience, or made palpable to their hearts in his. 
tory. And in this very thing, they have uniformly failed to 
image forth any such conception as that of the character of Christ. 
They have given us caricatures for characters, overdrawing single 
passions, foibles or excellencies. They have given us unnatural 
characters, above or below the range of humanity. They have 
given us outlines of earthly passions and affections, but have 
not risen to the higher range of the spiritual and the Godlike. 
They have failed in their tasks; though what they have ac- 
complished has rendered them immortal. Even of these, how 
small the number! So rare is the gift of inventive genius. And 
it is this task which we are to suppose, the fishermen of Judeaace- 
complished ; or—what is more remarkable—some mighty mind 
whose name the world has permitted to die. Nay! it is more 
than this, for how delicately has the task been accom- 
plished! Who can see where the natural and supernatural 
unite? So blended are they, who can mark the transition from 
the one to the other. It has been said of John Jay, that when 
the judicial ermine fell upon his shoulders, it touched nothing 
less Ye than itself. So, when the supernatural drapery of 
the Gospel, the glory of miraculous power, the mysterious spler- 
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dor of the transformation, the pomp of herald angels, the awful- 
ness of the resurrection, or the brightness of the ascension, 
invests the person of Jesus, it rests upon nothing less divine 
than itself. 

Where, we may ask, in all the Gospels, do you find traces of 
the toils of authorship? Are not those simple hearted records 
radiant with an honest purpose? Is it not absurd to conceive 
of those ingenuous writers, as weaving from their own fancy, 

lands to adorn their Lord? Is not everything related as if 
it were the simplest fact ? 

The latest hiney of skepticism is that which bears the 
name of Strauss, and which would have us believe that the 
entire character of Jesus, excepting only the most general out- 
line, is a myth, or outgrowth of the time. This hypothesis is 
invented to avoid the difficulties of the preceding, and is a vir- 
tual concession, that former theories are sree Instead of 
regarding the disciples as deliberately or enthusiastically in- 
venting the supernatural, this view maintains, that there grew 
up spontaneously in the church, without any conscious inven- 
tion, a mass of legendary tales, which grouped themselves 
around Jesus. Such a view needs only to be propounded to 
show its folly. The chances are ten thousand to one, that a 


et formation would never crystallize into such ex- 


ceeding beauty as the recorded life of Jesus. All the tales of 
mythology are grotesque, wholly deficient in proportion and 
symmetry. Besides, the character of man is an entire refutation 
of the theory. No age of the world has there ever been, and 
least of all, the age in which Jesus lived, which could deposit 
from the turbid current of its legendary tales, the purity and 
beauty of the evangelic story, or the conception of that ma- 
jestic person—majestic in his lowliness—who is the theme of 
all the story. Will the dark waters of the oer leave 
upon its shores a deposit of crystal beauty? The clear azure 
ocean lines its shores with pure, bright sands, and in its depths 
the pearls are sown. It is not from the turbid pool of human 
passion, that the character of Jesus has been accidentally de- 
posited. This pearl of great price, in our human history, came 
only from the infinite ocean of God’s eternal purity. 

Strauss himself admits, that the life of Jesus differs from the 
tales of Pagan mythology, in its purity, in its general credibil- 
ity, in its idea of fitness between God and actions, and in its 
relation to the unchangeableness of God. Is it then of the 
same kind? Of all the positions which skepticism has assum- 
ed, or to which it has been driven, we think that his is the 
weakest. Nor do we believe the work of Strauss has obtained 
its influence, by virtue of any plausibility in his theory. Its 
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credit even among the skeptics is owing rather to the subtle 
criticism by which he has tried to pick flaws in the ancient re. 
cords of our faith, 

There is but one other supposition possible, and that is the 
supposition that the story is true; that the historic Jesng of 
Nazareth, who died and rose again, is indeed the revealer of 
God to man. The character of Jesus demonstrates Christianity, 
It is related of Socrates, that when Aristophanes had produced 
a poem with the design of ridiculing him, and it was about to 
be acted in the theatre, Socrates himself went thither, and 
when in the midst of the performance it became known that 
he was there, the audience with loud voices expressed their de- 
sire to see him; so that at last he was compolial to stand up, 
and show himself, as the original of the caricature. In an in- 
stant all the power of the comedy was gone. The indignation 
of the audience was turned upon the poet, and the poem of 
the Clouds was rejected with contempt. In the presence of 
Socrates, it was imposible to «..tirize Socrates. 

So, if Jesus in his divine life were once really present to the 
discernment of skeptical hearts, all doubts would be resolved. 
Beholding “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ,” their souls would be melted into re 

mtance and faith, and they would seek “ to be transformed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 


Arr. V.—SLAVERY —ITS EFFECT ON THE PROPERTY, I- 
TELLIGENCE, AND MORALS OF THE WHITES.—OLMSTED 
ON THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES. 


A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with remarks on their 
Economy. By Freperiox Law Osten, Author of “ Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England.” New 
ar Dix & Edwards. London: Samson Low, Son & 

. 1856. 


We do not know of any book, apap ony give information 


respecting the working of slavery in the United States, which 
is on the whole so valuable as this. It is an octavo volume of 
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728 pages, filled with the observations of a careful, competent, 
and candid witness. Mr. Olmsted being a scientific and prac- 
tical farmer, is peculiarly fitted to form an intelligent and 
sound judgment concerning agricultural labor and economy, 
to which the slave States are especially devoted. And his 
vious work, “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
Jand,” proves him to be a traveler accustomed to observe 
facts carefully and intelligently, to reason from them fairly, 
and to express his observations and inferences clearly and felic- 
itously. His opportunities of observation, and the manner of 
paring his book, are thus described by himself. “ In the 
year 1853, the author of this work made a journey through the 
seaboard slave States, and gave an account of his observations 
in the‘ New York Daily Times,’ under the signature of ‘ Yeo- 
man.’ Those letters excited some attention, and their publica- 
tion in a book was announced; but before preparing thein for 
the press, the author had occasion to make a second and longer 
visit to the South. In the light of the experience then gath- 
ered, the letters have been revised, and with much additional 
matter are now presented to the public.” He says that he 
“had, at the outset of his journey, a determination to see 
things for himself as far as possible, and to see them carefully 
and fairly, but cheerfully and kindly. It was his disposition, 
also, to search for the causes and extenuating circumstances, 
past and present, of those phenomena which are commonly re- 
ported to the —— of the slaveholding community ; and 
especially of those features which are manifestly most to be 
regretted in the actual condition. of the older slave States.” 
These principles, it is evident, have influenced and controlled 
him through all his course to the completion of his work. He 
writes not like an extremist, or even a theorist, but as one who 
looks at facts as they are, examines thoroughly into their 
causes, and dednces from them fair and candid conclusions. 
We cannot, within the limits of this article, give any ade- 
uate idea of the great and varied masses of information, which 
r. Olmsted has embodied in this thick volume of over seven 
hundred pages. We will try to give such an idea of it, how- 
ever, as Ji incline our readers to peruse the work for them- 
selves. The book may be regarded as a thesaurus of knowl- 
ed _cenvevting the effects of slavery, especially its economi- 
elects. 


Dr. Bushnell has a very ingenious sermon on the “ Age of 
Roads,” in which the civilization of an age or country is meas- 
ured by the condition of its roads. The comparatively miser- 
able accommodations for travelers in the slave States, on roads, 
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boats, and in hotels, Mr. Olmsted describes in a very expres. 
ive manner. He is aware that this gives to him, as he 
pears in his book, the aspect of a growler. But he says he is 
an honest growler, and that “ growling is sometimes a duty; 
and the traveler might well be suspected of being a ‘dead 
head’ or a sneak, who did not find frequent occasion for its 
performance, among the notoriously careless, make-shift, im. 
rsistent people of the South.” Of the railroads of Georgia 
e ne avorably—says they are well constructed, and ex. 
ceedingly well managed. He says, however, that they are, and 
always have been, in a great degree, under the management of 
Northern men, engineered, worked, and in a great measure 
owned, by them. e other railroads in those States he repre- 
sents as poorly constructed and equipped and miserably man- 
aged—slow, ~irregular, and behind time. We will give a 
specimen : 


“THE GREAT SOUTHERN” ROUTE AND ITS FAST TRAIN, 


“The train was advertised to leave at 3.30 P.M. At that hour the cars were 
crowded with passengers, and the engineer, punctually at the minute, gave no- 
tice that he was at his post, by a long, loud whistle of the locomotive. Five 
minutes afterwards he gave us an impatient jerk; ten minutes afterwards we 
advanced three rods; twelve minutes afterwards, returned to the first position: 
continued, ‘ backing and filling’ upon the bridge over the rapids of the James 
river, for half an hour. Ai precisely four o’clock, crossed the bridge and fairly 
started for Petersburg. 

“ Ran twenty miles in exactly an hour and thirty minutes, (thirteen miles an 
hour; mail train, especially recommended by advertisement as ‘ fast.’) Brakes 
on, three times, for cattle on the track; twenty minutes spent at way-stations 
Flat rail. Locomotive built at Philadelphia. I am informed that most of those 
used on the road-—perhaps all those of the slow trains—are made at Petersburg. 

“ At one of the stoppages, smoke was to be seen issuing from the truck of a 
ear. The conductor, on having his attention called to it, nodded his head sage- 
Ie took a morsel of tobacco, put his hands in his pocket, looked at the truck as 
if he would mesmerize it, spat upon it, and then stept upon the platform and 
shouted ‘All right! Go ahead!’ At the next stoppage, the smoking was fari- 
ous ; conductor bent himself over it with an ovidoutly strong exercise of his 
will, but not succeeding to tranquilize the subject at all, he suddenly relia- 
— the attempt, and, deserting Mesmer for Preisnitz, shouted, ‘ Ho! boy! 

<n some water here.’ A negro soon brought a quart of water in a tin 
vessel. 

“* Hain’t got no oil, Columbus?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘Hum—go ask Mr. Smith for 
some; this yer’s a screaking so, I durstn’t go on. You Scott! get some salt 
And look here, some of you boys, get me some more water. D’ye hear?’ 

“Salt, oil, and water, were crowded into the box, and, after five minutes 
longer delay, we went on, the truck still smoking, and the water and oil boiling 
in the box, until we reached Petersburg. The heat was the result, I suppose, of 
a neglect of sufficient timely oiling. "While waiting, in a carriage, for the dri- 


ver to get my baggage, I saw a negro oiling all the trucks of the train; as he 
pens from one to the other, he did not give himself the trouble to elevate 
the outlet of his oiler, so that a stream of oil, costing probably a dollar ands 
half a gallon, was poured out upon the ground the whole length of the train.” 
pp. 52-4. 
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Of stage-riding we will give two specimens. On the route 
from Norfolk to Raleigh there is a stage-ride between the rail- 
ways from Weldon to Gaston. When the cars stopped at Wel- 
don, a man was shouting from a stage-coach, “ Passengers for 
Gaston! Hurry up, stage is waiting.” Our traveler was 
about to take his seat, when the driver told him he had better 

t his dinner, that “ this is the place if anywar,” and promised 

t he would call him when he was ready, and var not go 
without him. So he went into the inn, whose proprietors had 
caused to be distributed in the cars a handbill full of magnifi- 
cent promises. 


“Going in to the house, I found most of the passengers by the train at din- 
ner, and the few negro boys and girls in too much of a hurry to pay attention 
to any one in particular. The only palatable viand within my reach was some 
cold sweet-potatoes ; of these I made a slight repast, paid the landlord, who 
stood like a sentry in the doorway, half a Sollar, and in fifteen minutes, by my 
watch, from the time I had entered, went out, anxious to make sure of my seat 
in the box, for the coach was so small that but one passenger could be conven- 
iently carried outside. The coach was gone. 

“*O, yes, sir,’ said the landlord, hardly disguising his satisfaction ; ‘gone— 
yes, sir, some time ago; you was in to dinner, was you, sir—pity! you'll have 
to stay over till to-morrow now, won’t youl’ ‘I suppose so,’ said I, hardly 
willing to give up my intention to sleep in Raleigh that night, even to secure 
a clean bed and fresh oysters. ‘ Which road does the stage ue Y ‘Along 
the county road.’ ‘ Which is that—this way through the woods?’ ‘ Yes, sir. 


Carried off your baggage, did he?—Pity! Suppose he forgot ou. Pity! 
? ‘ 


‘Thank you—yes, I su he did. Is it a pretty good road 0, sir, taint 

Sebestes—qeea many Soci bad slews. You mivht go round by the Peters. 

burg Railroad, to-morrow. You'd overtake oat eat Gaston.’ ‘Thank 

you. It was not a very fast team, I know. I’m going to take a little run ; 

se I shouldn’t come back before night, you needn’t keep a bed for me. 
ay, sir.’ 

“Tam pretty good on the legs for a short man, and it didn’t take me long, by 
the pas gymnastique, to overtake the coach. 

“As I came up, the driver hailed me—‘ Hallo! that you?’ ‘Why did you 
not wait for me, or call me when you wanted to go, as you promised?’ ‘ Reck- 
oned ye was inside—didn’t look in, coz I asked if twas all right, and somebod 
—this ‘ere gentleman, pene had got my seat)—‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘a 
right ;’ so I reckoned ’twas, and driv along. Mustn’t blame me. Ortn’t to be 
80 long swallerin’ yer dinner—mind, next time!’ 

“The road was as bad as anything, under the name of a road, can be con- 
ceived to be. Wherever the adjoining swamps, fallen trees, stumps, and plan- 
tation fences would admit of it, the coach was driven, with a great deal of 
dexterity, out of the road. When the wheels sunk in the mud, below the hubs, 
we were sometimes requested to get out and walk. An upset seemed every 
moment inevitable. At length, it came; and the driver, climbing on to the 
Upper side, opened the door, and asked with an irresistibly = rawl—‘ Got 
mixed up some in here then, didn’t ye? Ladies, hurt  § ell, come, get out 
here; don’t want to stay here all night I reckon, do ye? Aint nothing broke, 
asIsee, We'll right her right up. Nary durn’d rail within a thousan’ mile, 
I don’t s’pose ; better be lookin’ roun’ ; got to get somethin’ for a pry.’ 

“In four hours after I left the hotel at Weldon, the coach reached the bank 
of the Roanoke, a distance of fourteen miles, and stop ‘Here we are,’ 
said the driver, opening the door. ‘ Where are we—not in Gaston?’ ‘Durned 
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nigh it. That ere’s Gaston, over thar; and you just holler, and they'll come 
over arter you in the boat.’ 

“ Gaston was a mile above us, and on the other side of the river. Nearly 
opposite to where we were was a house, and a scow drawn up on the beach; 
the distance across the river was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile. When the dri- 
ver had got the luggage off, he gathered his reins, and said: ‘Seems to me 
them gol-durned lazy niggers ain't a goin’ to come over arter you now; if 
won’t, you'd better go up to the railroad bridge, some of ye, and get a 
or else go down here to Free-town; some of them cussed free niggers ‘ll be 
pled of the job, I no doubt.’ ‘But, confound it, driver! you are not going to 
eave us here, are you? we paid to be carried to Gaston.’ ‘Can't help it; you 
are close to Gaston, any how, and if any man thinks he’s goin’ to hev me drive 
him up to the bridge to-night, he’s damnably mistaken, he is, and I ain’t goin’ 
to do it, not for no man, I ain’t.’ 

“ And away he drove, leaving us, all strangers, in a strange country, just at 
the edge of night, far from any house, to ‘holler.’” pp. 310-12. 


When Mr. O. bought his tickets, he said: “I will take my 
tickets to any sine tle side of Raleigh at which I can arrive 
before night. I wish to avoid veveling after dark.” “You 
can go straight through to Raleigh before dark,” said the clerk. 
“You are sure of that?” “ Yes, sir.” On reaching Gaston, 
he found that the train passed at three o’clock—accordihg to 
the advertisement it should have passed at two—that under the 
most favorable circumstances they could not have reached Gas- 
ton before four o’clock, or Raleigh in less than rey Py 
hours after the time promised, and that the connection at 
ton advertised in the northern papers as certain, did not take 
place very often, not once in two weeks. 

An incident is mentioned at this point, which is instructive. 
“ Among our inside passengers was a free colored woman. She 
was treated in no way differently from the white ladies. My 
room-mate said this was entirely customary at the South, and 
no Southerner would ever think of objecting to it. Notwith- 
standing which, I have known young Southerners get v 
angry, Senques ne were not excluded from the public 
th ae in which they had taken passage themselves, at the 

orth. 

The other specimen of stage-coach travel, which we will 
give, was from Raleigh to Fayetteville. After several da 
stay at Raleigh, where he found a good hotel well kept, Mr. 0. 
engaged a seat on the coach, advertised to leave at nine o’clock, 
for Fayetteville. At half past nine, tired of waiting for its 


departure, he told the agent, as it was not ready to start, he 

would walk on and let them pick him up. It will be well for 

the reader to bear in mind, by way of preface, a remark of our 

traveler, that that is “a long settled country, having been oc- 

> moh by Anglo Saxons, as early as any part of the free 
tates. 
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“[ do not think I passed, in ten miles, more than half a dozen homesteads, 
and of these but one was above the character of a hut or cabin. 

“A little after one o’clock I reached ‘ Banks’s,’ a plantation where the stage 
horses are changed, eleven miles from Raleigh; and the coach not having ar- 
rived, I asked for something to eat. A lunch was prepared for me in about 
fifteen minutes. There was nothing on the table, when I was invited to it, 
except some cold salt pork and pickled beets; but as long as I remained, at in- 
tervals of two or three minutes, additions would be made, till at last there had 
accumulated five different preparations of swine’s flesh, and two or three of 
corn, most of them just cooked; the only vegetable, pickled beets. Before I 
finished my repast, the coach arrived, and I took my seat. 

“* All right? asked the driver. ‘You haven’t changed your horses.’ ‘Goin’ 
ter change the wheelers on top the hill ; horses in the field there.’ 

“Having reached the hill top, the change was effected—a change, but no 
improvement. The fresh horses could do but little more than stand up; there 
was not one among them that would have sold for twenty-five dollars in New 
York. ‘There ain’t a man in North Car’lina could drive them horses up the 
hills without a whip,’ said the driver. ‘ You ought to get yesef a whip, massa,’ 
said one of the negroes. ‘ Durnation! think I’m going to bap whips ; the best 
whip in North Car’lina wouldn't last a week on this road.’ ‘ Dat’s a fac—dat 
ar isa fac; but look yeah, massa, ye let me hab yer stick, and I'll make a whip 
for ye; ye nebber can make Bawley go widout it, no now.’ The stick was a 

ng rod, of which two or three lay on the coach top; the negro fastened a 
long leather thong to it. ‘Dah! ye can fetch old Bawley wi’ dat.’ ‘Bawley’ 

been tackled in as the leader of the ‘spike team ;’ but, upon attempting to 
start, it was found that he couldn’t be driven in that way at all, and the driver 
took him out and put him to the pole, within reach of the butt of his stick, 
and another horse was put on the lead. 

“One negro now took the leader by the head, and applied a stick lustily to his 
flanks; another at the near wheeler, did the same; and the driver belabored 
Bawley from the box. But as soon as they began to move forward, and the 
negro let go the leader’s head, he would face about. After this had been re- 
peated many times, a new plan of operations was arranged that proved suc- 
cessful. Leaving the two wheelers to the care of the negroes, the driver was 
enabled to give all his attention to the leader. When the wheelers started, of 
course he was struck by the pole, upon which he would turn tail and start for 
the stable. The negroes kept the wheelers from following him, and the driver 
with his stick, and another negro with the bough of a tree, thrashed his face ; 
he would then turn again, and, being hit by the pole, start ahead. So, after 
ten minutes of fearful outery, we got off. 

“*How far is it to Mrs. Barclays’s?’ a passenger had asked. ‘Thirteen 
miles,’ answered a negro; “ but I tell ’ou, massa, dais a heap to be said and 
talk "bout "fore ’ou see Missy Barclay’s wid dem hosses.’ There was, indeed. 

“*Bawley—you! Bawley! wha’ *bout?—ah!’ ‘ Rock! wha’ you doin’ ?— 
(darned sick horse—ain’t fit to be in a stage, nohow.’) ‘Bawley! you! g’up!’ 
‘Oh! you dod-rotted Bob—Bob /—(he don’t draw a pound, and he an’t a goin’ 
to)—you, Bob !—( well, he can’t stop, can he, as long as the wheelers keep mov- 
int) Bob! I'll break yer legs, ee don’t git out the ~ ‘Oh, Bawley !— 
(no business to put such a lame hoss into the stage.) Blamnation, Bawley! 
Now, if you stop, I'll kill you.” ‘Wha’ "bout, Rock? Dod burn that ? 
You stop if you dare? (I'll be durned to Hux if that ere hoss arn't all used 
up.) ‘You, Bob! get out de way, or I'll be ——.’ ‘Oh! d’rot yer soul, Baw- 
Wyre goin’ to stop! G’up! G'up! Rock! You all-fired ole villain! 

a’ ro ! (If they just git to stoppin’, all hell couldn’t git the mails through 
to-night.’) 

“ After about three miles of this, they:did stop. The driver threw the reins 
down in despair. After looking at the wheels, and seeing that they were on a 
good piece of road, nothing unusual to hinder progress, he put his hands in his 
pockets, and sat quietly a minute, and then began, in a business-like manner, 
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to swear, no longer confining himself to the peculiar idiomatic profanity of the 
country, but using real, outright, old-fashioned, uncompromising English oaths, 
as loud as he could yell. Then he stopped, and, after another pause, began to 
talk quietly to the horses : 

“* You, Bob, you won’t draw? Didn’t you git enough last night? (I jabbed 
my knife into his face twice when we got into that fix last night; and the 
wounds on the horse’s head showed that he spoke the truth.) ‘1 swar, Bob, if 
I have to come down thar, I’ll cut your throat.’ 

“ He stopped again, and then sat down on the foot-board, and began to beat 
the wheelers as hard and as rapidly as possible with the butt of his stick, 
They started, and, striking Bob with the pole, he jumped and turned round; 
but a happy stroke on ‘ the raw’ in his face brought him to his place; and the 
stick being applied just in time to the wheelers, he caught the pole and jumped 
ahead. e were off again. 

“Turned over in that ’ere mire hole last night,’ said the driver. ‘Couldn't 
do anythin’ with ’m—passengers camped out—thar’s where they had their fire, 
under that tree; didn’t get to Raleigh till nine o’clock this mornin’. That's 
the reason I wern’t along arter you any sooner—hadn’t got my breakfast ; that’s 
the reason the hosses don’t draw no better to-day, too, I s’pose. You, Rock! 
—Bawley !—Bos’ 

“ After two miles more, the horses stopped once more. The driver now 
quietly took the leader off, (he had never drawn at all,) and tied him behind 
the coach. He then began beating the near wheeler, a passenger did the same 
to Bawley—both standing on the ground—while I threw off my over-coat and 
walked on. For a time I could occasionally hear the ery, ‘ Bawl—Rock!’ and 
knew that the coach was moving again ; gradually I outwalked the sound.” pp. 
321-25. 

At length, about eight o’clock in the evening, he reached a 
long one-story cabin, kept by a Mrs. Barclay, “a nice, stout, 
kindly-looking, Quaker-like, old lady,” who possessed, as he 
found to his great satisfaction, a genius for hospitality and inn- 
keeping. Riding five miles and walking twenty-one, had been 
his stage privileges that day. At three o’clock in the mornin 
the stage arrived, containing the rest of the company, who h 
had no meal since their breakfast at Raleigh, and were now too 
tired to eat. Their night adventure, after Mr: O. left them, 
and the continued cruelty to the horses, were most distressing. 
The driver once got off the box, and struck the poor miserable 
sick “ Rock,” with a rail, and actually knocked him down in 
the road. At another time, the fresh horses for which the 
driver had to go several miles, got “ stalled,” and he took them 
out of the harness, and turned them loose, and, refusing to give 
| answer to the inquiries of the passengers, looked about for 
a dry place, and lay down and went to sleep on the ground. 
One ot the passengers walked on several miles to the next stop- 
ping place, and obtained a pair of mules. The others kind!ed 
a fire and tried to rest themselves by it. They were sixteen 
hours in going thirty miles, suffering much from cold, and 
without food. 

Not long after our traveler was a passenger in a coach, with 
which, as well as the horses and driver, he was greatly pleased. 
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He could not but express his satisfaction ; and then he learned 
that it was but two weeks since the whole establishment 
was transferred—driver, agent, horses, coach and all—from 
Pennsylvania. The driver pronounced the country the poorest 
“God ever created,” and complained that he had to keep his 
horses on “shucks.” 

Everywhere in the slave States, except in certain rich re- 
gions, or on the banks of rivers, or in the vicinity of some 
great routes of travel and transportation, which have occa- 
sioned closer settlement or stimulated public spirit, the roads 
are miserable. For hours and hours one has to ride through the 
forest, “following roads, in the making of which no more labor 
has been given than was necessary to remove the timber which 
would obstuct the passage of wagons; and even for days and 
days he may sometimes travel, ond see never two dwellings of 
mankind within sight of each other; only at long distances, 
often several miles asunder, these isolated plantation patriarch- 
ates. If a traveler leaves the main road to go any distance, it 
is not to be imagined how difficult it is for him to find his way 
from one house to any other in particular.” 

Mr. Olmsted found the hotels, with exceptions which he no- 
tices with decided praise, like the railroads and the stage-roads, 
affording poor accommodations because of the laziness and lack 
of enterprise of their proprietors, and the shiftless, negligent, 
unwilling and unintelligent service of the slaves. We will 
quote an illustration. 


“ Entering the office or bar-room of the stage-house, at which I had been 
advised.to stay while in Fayetteville, I found it occupied by a group of old 
soakers, among whom was one of perhaps sixteen years of age. This lad, with- 
out removing the cigar which he had in his mouth, went to the bar, whither I 
followed him, and, without saying a word, placed an empty tumbler before me. 
‘I don’t wish anything to drink,’ said 1 ; ‘1 am cold and tired, and I would like 
to Ly toaroom. I intend to stay here some days, and I should be glad if you 
could give me a private room, and I should like to have a fire in it.’ ‘Room 
with a fire in it?’ he inquired, as he handed me the registry-book. ‘ Yes, and 
I will thank you to have it made immediately, and let my baggage be taken up.’ 
He closed the book, after I had written my name, and returned to his seat at 
the stove, leaving me standing, and immediately engaged in conversation, with- 
out paying any attention to my request. I waited some time, during which a 
negro came into the room, and went out again. I then repeated my request, 
re ag f aloud, and in such a way as to be understood, not only by the boy, 
but by all the company. Immediately all conversation ceased, and every head 
was turned to lagk at me. Some faces showed evident signs of amusement. 
The lad paused a moment, spit upon the stove, and then— Want a room to 
yourself?’ ‘Yes, if convenient, and with a fire in it.’ No answer and no 
movement, all the company staring at me as if I was a detected burglar. ‘ Per- 
ye can’t accommodate me?’ ‘ Want a fire made in your room?’ ‘Why, 
ad ' convenient ; but I should like to go to my room, at any rate; I am very 


“ After puffing and spitting for a moment, he arose and pulled a bell; then 
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took his seat again. In about five minutes a negro came in, and during all this 
time there was silence. 

“* What'll you drink, Baker?’ said the lad, rising and going to the bar, and 
taking no notice of the negro’s entrance. A boozy man followed him, and 
made some reply ; the lad turned out two glasses of spirits, added water to 
one, and drank it in a gulp.* 

“*Can this boy show me tomy room?’ Iasked. ‘Anybody in number eleven, 
Peter?’ ‘Not ae I knows on, sar.’ ‘Take this man’s baggage up there.’ 

“I followed the negro up to number eleven, which was a large back room, in 
the upper story, with four beds in it. 

“* Peter,’ said I, ‘I want a fire made here’ ‘Want a fire, sar?’ ‘Yes, | 
want you to make a fire.’ ‘ Wan’t a fire, master, this time o’ night?’ ‘ , 
yes! Iwantafire! Where are you going with the lamp?’ ‘ Want a lamp, 
massa?’ ‘Wantalamp? Certainly, I do. 

“ After about ten minutes, I heard a man splitting wood in the yard, and, in 
ten more, Peter brought in three sticks of green wood, and some chips; then, 
the little bed lamp having burned out, he went into an adjoining room, where 
I heard him talking to some one, evidently awakened by his entrance to get s 
match ; that failing, he went in foranother. By one o’clock, my fire was made 

“* Peter,’ said I, ‘are you going to wait on me, whileI stay here?’ ‘Ye, 
sar; I’tends to dis room.’ ‘ Very well; take this, and when | leave, I'll give 
you another, if you take good care of me. Now, I want you to get me some 
water.’ ‘I'll get you some water in de morning, sar.’ ‘I want some to-night 
—some water and some towels; don’t you think you can get them for mef 
‘I reckon so, massa, if you wants’em. Want ’em ’fore you go to bed? ‘Yes; 
and get another lamp.’ ‘Wantalamp?’ ‘Yes, of course.’ ‘ Won’t the fire 
do yout’ ‘No; bringalamp. That won’t burn without filling; you need not 
try it.’ 

<The water and the lamp came, after a long time. In the morning, early, | 
was awakened by aknock at the door. ‘Who's there?’ ‘Me, massa; I wants 
your boots to black.’ I got up, opened the door, and returned to bed. Falli 
asleep, I was soon again awakened by Peter throwing down an armful of w 
upon the floor. Slept again, and was again awakened, by Peter’s throwing up 
the window, to empty out the contents of the wash-bowl, ete. The room was 
filled with smoke of the fat light-wood: Peter had already made a fire for me 
to dress by; but I —_ fell asleep, and, when I next awoke, the breakfast-bell 
was ringing. Peter had gone off, and left both the window and the door open. 
The smoke had been blown out, and the fire had burned out. My boots 
been taken away, and not returned; and the bell-wire was broken. I dressed, 
and walked to the bar-room in my stockings, and asked the bar-keeper—s 
polite, full_grown man—for my boots. He did not know where they were, and 
rang the bell for Peter. Peter came, was reprimanded for his forgetfulness, and 
departed. Ten minutes elapsed, and he did not return. Iagain requested that 
he should be called ; and, this time, he came with my boots. He had had to 
stop to black them ; having, he said, been too busy to do it before breakfast. 

“The following evening, as it grew too cold to write in my room, I went 
down, and found Peter, and told him I wanted a fire again, and that he might 
er a couple of candles. When he came up, he brought one of the little 

-lamps, with a capacity of oil for fifteen minutes’ use. I sent him down 


again to the office, with a request to the proprietor that I might be furnished 





* “The mother of this young man remonstrated with a friend of mine, for 

rmitting his son af oye a company of civil engineers, engaged. at the time, 
in surveying a route for a road—he would be subject to such fatiguing labor, 
and so much exposure to the elements; and congratulated herself that her own 
child was engaged in such an easy and gentleman-like employment as that of 
hotel-clerk and bar-keeper.” 
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with candles. He returned, and reported that there were no candles in the 


house. 
«*Then, get mealarger lamp.’ ‘ Aint no larger lamps, nuther, sar ;—none to 
’ «Then go out, and see if you can’t buy me some candles, somewhere.’ 
‘Aint no stores open, Sunday, massa, and I don’t know where I can buy ’em.’ 
‘Then go down, and te]l the ar-keeper, with my compliments, that I wish to 
write in my room, and I would be obliged to him if he would send me a light, of 
some sort ; something that will last longer and give more light than these little 
lamps.’ ‘He won’t give you none, massa—not if you hab a fire. Can’t you 
oy da light of da fire? When a gentleman hab a fire in his room, dey don’t 
count he wants no more light ’n dat.’ ‘ Well, make the fire, and I'll go down 
and see about it.’ 

“ As I reached the foot of the stairs, the bell rung, and I went in to tea. 
The tea-table was moderately well lighted with candles. I waited till the 
company had generally left it, and then said to one of the waiters: ‘Here are 
two dimes: I want you to bring me, as soon as you can, two of these candles 
tonumber eleven; do you understand?’ Yes, sar; I'll fotch’em,sar.’ And he 
did.” pp. 382-87. 


Mr. Olmsted paid special attention to the economy of the 
slave States, and on this point his book is very rich, both in in- 
formation and sound reasoning. That Slavery has a powerful 
influence to impoverish a community—that it is a crushing in- 
cubus upon industrial enterprise and pecuniary prosperity—he 
amply demonstrates. 

e actual poverty of the slave States, and their dependence 
onthe more enterprising and prosperous free States, notwith- 
standing their preéminent natural resources, he shows in vari- 
ous ways, to a great extent by the testimony of Southern men 
and strong advocates of slavery. 

From the Richmond Enquirer, an intensely pro-slavery pa- 
per, he quotes as follows : 


“Virginia, from being the first in point of wealth and political power, has 
come down to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in the latter. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Ohio stand above her in wealth, and all, but 
Massachusetts, in population and political power. Three of these States are 
literally chequered over with railroads and canals; and the fourth (Massachu- 
setts) with railroads alone. * * * 

_ “But when we find that the population of the single city of New York and 
its environs exceeds the whole free population of Eastern Virginia, and the 
valley between the Blue — and Alleghany, we have cause to feel deeply for 
our situation. Philadelphia herself contains a population far greater than the 
whole free population of Eastern Virginia. The little State of Massachusetts 
has an aggregate wealth exceeding that of Virginia by more than one hundred 
and twenty-six millions of dollars—a State, too, which is incapable of subsist- 
ing its inhabitants from the production of its soil. And New York, which was 
4s much below Massachusetts, at the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 
Wealth and power, as the latter was below Virginia, now exceeds the wealth of 
both. While the regate wealth of New York, in 1850, amounted to 
$1,080,309,216, that of Virginia was $436,701,082—a difference in favor of the 

r of $643,608,134. e unwrought mineral wealth of Virginia exceeds 
that of New York. The climate and soi! are better; the back country, with 
equal improvements, would contribute as much. 

VOL. XIV. 
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‘In no State of the Confederacy do the facilities for manufacturing operations 
exist in greater profusion than in Virginia. Every condition essential to success 
in these employments is found here in prodigal abundance, and in a peculiarly 
convenient combination. First, w2 have a limitless supply of water-power— 
the cheapest of motors—in localities easy of access. So abundant is this sup. 
ply of water-power that no vaiue is attached to it distinct from the adjacent 

ds, except in the vicinity of the larger towns. On the Potomack and its 
tributaries ; on the Rappahannock ; on the James and its tributaries; on the 
Roanoke and its tributaries ; on the Holston, the Kanawha, and other streams, 
numberless sites may now be found where the supply of water power is sufi. 
cient for the purposes of a Lawrence or a Lowell. Nor is there any want of 
material for building at these localities ; timber and granite are abundant; and, 
to complete the circle of advantages, the climate is genial and healthful, and 
the soil eminently productive. * * * Another advantage which Virginis 
possesses, for the manufacture of cotton, is the proximity of its mills to the 
raw material. At the present prices of the staple, the value of this advantage 
is estimated at 10 per cent.” pp. 164, 5. 


From the Lynchburg Virginian he gives this extract: 


“ Thé coal-fields of Virginia are the most extensive in the world, and her 
coal is of the best and purest quality. Her iron deposits are altogether inex- 
haustible, and in many instances so pure that it is malleable in its primitive 
state ; and many of these deposits in the immediate vicinity of extensive coal- 
fields. She has, too, very extensive deposits of copper, lead and gypsum. 
Her rivers are numerous and bold, generally with fall enough for extensive 
water power. 

“Why, then, should not Virginia at once employ at least half of her labor 
and capital in mining and manufacturing? Richmond could as profitably 
manufacture all cotton and wollen goods as Lowell, or any other town in 
New England. Why should net Lynchburg, with all her promised fecility of 
getting coal and pig metal, manufacture all articles of iron and steel just as 
cheapiy: and yet as profitably, as any ee of the northern States? Why 
should not every town and village on the line of every railroad in the State, 
erect their shops, in which they may manufacture a thousand articles of daily 
consumption, just as good and cheap as they may be made anywhere? * * * 

“Dependent upon mmepe and the North for almost every yard of cloth, and 
every coat, and boot, and hat we wear ; for our axes, scythes, tubs, and buek- 
ets—in short, for everything except our bread and meat! It must occur to the 
South that if our relations with the North should ever be severed—and how 
soon a may be, none can know, (may God avert it long !)}—we would, in all 
the South, not be able to clothe ourselves. We could not fell our forests, plow 
our fields, nor mow our meadows. In fact, we would be reduced to a state 
more abject than we are willing to look at, even prospectively. And yet, with 
all these things staring us in the face, we shut our eyes, and go on blindfold.” 
pp- 165, 6. 


At a convention for the formation of the Virginia State Ag- 
ricultural Society, in 1852, an address to the farmers of the 
State was read and twice adopted, but on the third trial 
was rejected on the ground that there were “ admissions in it 
that would feed the fanaticism of the abolitionists.” However, 
at the request of twenty of the most respectable proprietors of 
the State, it was published. From that address Mr. O. makes 
quotations, part of which we give : 


“ «The Southern States stand foremost in agricultural labor, though they hold 
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but the third rank in population.’ At the head of these Southern States, in 

uction, in extent of territory, in climate, in soil, and in population, stands 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. She isa nation of farmers. Eight tenths of 
her industry is expended upon the soil ; but less than one-third of her domain 
isin pasturage, or under the plow. 

“Qut of somewhat more than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills but little 
over ten millions of acres, or about twenty-six and a quarter per cent., whilst 
New York has subdued about forty-one per cent., or twelve and a quarter out 
of her twenty-nine and a half millions of acres: and Massachusetts, with her 
sterile soil and inhospitable climate, has reclaimed from the forest, the quarry, 
and the marsh, about forty-two and a half per cent., or two and one-eight out 
of her little territory of five millions of acres. Yet, according to the census of 
1840, only six tenths of the labor of New York, and four-tenths of that of 
Massachusetts, or, relatively, one-fifth and two-fifths less than our own, is ex- 
pended upon agriculture. * * _& 

“The live stock of Virginia are worth only three dollars and thirty-one cents 
for every arable acre ; but in New York they are worth six dollars and seven 
cents, and in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty-two cents. 

“The proportion of hay for the same quantity of land is, for Virginia, eighty- 
one pounds; for New York, six hundred and seventy-nine pounds; for a 
chusetts, six hundred and eighty-four pounds, ° e bg 

“With access to the same markets, and with hundreds of mechanics of our 
own, who can vie with the best Northern manufacturers, we find that our im- 
plements are inferior, that the New York farmer spends upon his nearly three 
times as much as we do upon ours, and the Massachusetts farmer more than 
double * * ® 

“Other things being equal, it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a 
farming district by the amount of live stock it may possess, and the provision 
made for their sustenance. Applied in thig instance, we see that the New York 
farmer has invested in live stock two dollars and seventy-six cents, and the 
Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-one cents per acre more than the 
Virginiafarmer. In pasturage we cannot tell the difference. Itis well, perhaps, 
for the honor of the State, that we cannet. But in hay, New York has 
five hundred and ninety eight pounds, and Massachusetts six hundred and three 
pounds more per acre than we have. > ° - 

“Whilst our population has increased for the last ten years, in a ratio of 
11.66, that of New York has increased in a ratio of 27.52, and that of Massa- 
chusetts at the still heavier and more startling rate of 34.81. With a territo- 
rial area thirty per cent. larger than New York, we have but little more than 
one-third of her Congressional representation ; and Massachusetts, only one- 
eighth our size, comes within two of our number of representatives, we being 
eut down to thirteen, while she rises to eleven.” pp. 167-69. 


Our author quotes from a speech of Gov. Wise to an assem- 
bly of Virginian electors, during the last year, as follows: 


“Commerce has long ago spread her sails, and sailed away from you. You 
have not, as yet, dug more than coal enough to warm yourselves at your own 
hearths; you have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy of 
gods in your own iron-foundries; you have not yet spun more than coarse 
cotion enough, in the way of manufacture, to clothe your own slaves. 

“You have had no commerce, no mining, no manufactures. 

“You have relied alone on the single power of agriculture—and such agri- 
culture! Your sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to your 
only source of wealth has seared the very bosom of mother earth. Instead of 
having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to chase the stum 
tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure a tough beef-steak. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) ~ 
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“The present condition of things has existed too long in Virginia. The 
landlord has skinned the tenant, and the tenant has skinned the land, until jj 
have grown poor together. I have heard a story—I will not locate it here or 
there—about the condition of the prosperity of our —_ I was told 
by a gentleman in Washington, not long ago, that he was traveling in 
country not a hundred miles from this place, and overtook one of our citizens 
on horseback, with, perhaps, a bag of hay for a saddle, without stirrups, and 
the leading line for a bridle, and he said: ‘Stranger, whose house is that/’ 
‘It is mine,’ was the reply. They came to another. ‘Whose house is that! 
‘ Mine, too, stranger.’ To a third: ‘And whose house is that?’ ‘That’s mine, 
too, stranger; but don’t suppose that l’m so darned poor as to own all the 
land about here.’” (Laughter and applause.) p. 289. 


To this testimony Mr. Olmsted adds these remarks : 


“The Census of 1850 gives the following values to agricultural land in the 
adjoining States of Virginia and Pennsylvania: 


In Virginia. In Pennsylvania, 
No. of acres improved land in farms, 10,860,185 8,626,619 
“ unimproved, 15,792,176 6,294,728 
Cash value of farms, $216,401,543—$8 anacre. $407,876,099—$25 an acre, 


“ Considering that, at the Revolution, Virginia had nearly twice the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, was in possession of much more wealth or disposable 
capital, and had much the best natural facilities for external commerce and in- 
ternal communication, if her political and social constitution had been and had 
continued equally good, and her people equally industrious and enterprising 
with those of Pennsylvania, there is no reason why the value of her farms 
should not have been, at this time, at least equal to those of Pennsylvania. 
Were it so, it appears that Virginia, in that particular alone, would now be 
richer than she is by four hundreé and thirty millions of dollars. 

“If it should be thought that this difference between the value of land in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, is in some degree due to more fertile soils in the 
latter, a similar comparison may be made with the other adjoining free State, 
and old State of New Jersey, the climate of which, owing to its vicinity to the 
ocean, differs imperceptibly from that of Virginia, while its soil is decidedly 
less fertile, taking both States on an average. The average value of farming. 
land in New Jersey is recorded at $44. 

“ Give this value to the Virginia farms, and the difference between it and 
their present value would buy, at a large valuation, all the slaves now in the 
State, send them to Africa, provide each family of them five hundred dollars 
to start with when they reached there, and leave still a surplus which, divided 
among the present white population of the State, would give between two and 
three thousand dollars to each family.” p. 170, 71. 


Similar testimony is given in the volume before us, respeet- 
ing the other seaboard slave States, particularly South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. From an article pub- 
lished in De Bow’s Review, for November, 1855, (a pro-slavery 
monthly periodical,) on the agriculture of South Carolina, Mr. 
Olmsted makes a quotation which we have not room to give, 
but draw from it these facts. The average value of the pro- 
ductive industry of South Carolina, is sixty-two dollars per 
head of the entire pepe whereas in the Eastern States, 
it is one hundred dollars per head, and in half of them over 
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this amount. The same article speaks of “the exhaustion of 
the lands” in that State, and of the fact that “for the last thirty 
ears, they have remained generally stationary in price; and 
in many instances, have actually declined.” The business 
Committee of the South Carolina State Agricultural Society, 
in their report of August 9th, 1855, speak in the same strain: 
“Our old fields, (exhausted fields,) are enlarging, our home- 
steads have been decreasing fearfully in number. We are not 
only losing some of our most energetic and useful citizens, to 
supply the bone and sinew of other States, but we are losin 
our slave population, which is the true wealth of our State; ii 
our stocks of hogs, horses, mules, and cattle, are diminishin, 
in size and decreasing in number, and our purses are strain 
for the last cent to supply their places from the Northwestern 
States.” As the only remedy for this condition of things, two 
grand juries of Charleston have lately, in the most solemn 
manner, recommended a renewed im, ton of slaves from 
Africa. The proposal was favored by the most influential 
newspapers of the State, and a committee of the Legislature 
has given its approval of the measure, on theological, moral, 
and economical grounds, though recommending, from consid- 
erations of temporary policy, that no action should, at present, 
be taken in the matter. An able writer in the Charleston 
Standard argues that in order to a prosperous condition, they 
“must have the population.” “If we have these results, we 
must have men to work them.” And then he goes on to com- 
plain that the men, who mourn the most over “the prostrate 
condition of the State,” are the very men who shrink from 
every desirable measure of escape. ‘The proposal to bring over 
the farmers and artisans of Central Europe, they oppose. 
“These men, they tell us, will exclude our slaves from legiti- 
mate employments, and will create a sentiment, even in the 
slave States themselves, against the institution.” The truth of 
this, to a great extent, he admits, and adds, that while near 
ten thousand foreigners have come to Charleston within the 
last thirty years, near ten thousand negroes have left it in the 
same time. But, he says, “when we propose to reopen the 
slave-trade, and present enough of slaves to counteract the ten- 
dency of free labor, they raise up both hands in pious horror.” 
He then ridicules the man who stands aghast at the enormity 
of buying “the savage African who knows no ties of relation- 
ship, and whose condition at home was one of hopeless slavery 
to a master not less a savage than himself,” who yet “ will buy 
the negro that has been torn from his home in North Carolina 
or Virginia—the negro who has been elevated to a sense of 
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natural and social relations by the influence of enlightened in- 
stitutions and the blessed precepts of the gospel, and who may 
come with his heart-strings bleeding from the recent rupture,” 
We agree with him, when he adds: “ Jf men are to makea 
Juss upon this subject, they must begin with the domestic slave. 
trade.” Certainly, we agree with him in judging our Ameri- 
can slave-trade to be worse, in some respects, than the African 
slave-trade. And we agree with the civilized world that the 
African slave-trade is as atrocious as piracy. 

Georgia has been termed “the Yankee land of the South.” 
It has far more of thrift and prosperity than any other slave 
State. One cause of this is that it was settled by a better class 
of people. It was at first an antislavery State. By the char. 
ter of the colony, at the request of the trustees and early set- 
tlers, slavery was expressly prohibited. It was twenty year, 
we believe, before this prohibition was removed, and by many, 
then, the permission of slavery was regarded as a grievance. 
Another cause is, that there has been a larger importation into 
that State than + | other in the South, of enterprise, industry, 
and capital from the North. Its most enterprising merchants 
and artisans are from the North. Its meen 5 of which it has 
over eight hundred miles finished, have been chiefly engineered 
and built, and are now managed, and to a large extent are 
owned, by northern men. Yet, the impoverishing effects of 


slavery, its baneful influence on industrial and economical pros- 
perity, are abundantly manifest there. 
We will give some quotations furnished by our author: 


“ A remark of the Captain’s, as we viewed this lovely country, will give the 
reader my apology for the minuteness of the foregoing description: ‘These 
lands,’ said he, ‘ will never wear out. Where they lie level, they will be just 
as , fifty years hence, as they are now.’ Forty-two years afterwards, I 
visited the spot on which he stood when he made the remark. The sun poured 
his whole strength upon the bald hill which once supported the sequestered 
school-house; many a deep-washed gully met at a sick: bog, where had gushed 
the limpid fountain ; a dying willow rose from the soil which had nourished 
the venerable beech ; flocks wandered among the dwarf pjpes, and cropped 4 
scanty meal from the vale where the rich cane had bowed and rustled to every 
breeze, and all around was barren, dreary, and cheerless.” 

“T will quote from graver authority : De Bow’s Resources of the South, from 
Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports : 

“ «The native soil of Middle Georgia is a rich, argillaceous loam, resting on 
firm, clay foundation. In some of the richer counties, nearly all the lands have 
been cut down, and appropriated to tillage; a large maximum of which have 
been worn out, leaving a desolate picture for the traveler to behold. Decaying 
tenements, red, old hills, stripped of their native growth and virgin soil, an 
washed into deep gullies, with here and there patches of Bermuda grass and 
stunted pine shrubs, struggling for subsistence on what was once one of the 
richest soils in America.’” pp. 533, 34. 
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Having referred to the unfair and disingenuous speech of 
the Hon. Mr. Stephens, M. ©. from Georgia, in which he at- 
tempted an economical argument for slavery, by comparing 
the agricultural productions of that State with those of Ohio, 
Mr. Olmsted says: 


“The truth is, though Georgia has every advantage in climate, and enjoys, 
in common with other slave States, a natural protection in the culture of the 
great staple of cotton, her average agricultural productions, by the ordinary 
commercial method of calculation—taking the prices for all crops from those 
ruling at a common market—are probably less than half in value those of Ohio. 
In mechancial and manufactured articles, the production of which requires 
intelligence and trained skill in the laborer, Ohio has a still greater superiority. 
This disgraceful argument for Slavery has probably been placed in the han 
of nearly every man who can read, in the State of Georgia. A refutation of it, 
proving Slavery to be a restraint upon their prosperity, would be denied a gen- 
eral distribution through the post-offices. 

“In De Bow’s Review, for August, 1855, may be found a table, based on the 
census, in which the value of the productive industry, in the year 1850, in 
Georgia, is said to be $63,797,659. e same in Ohio, without counting the value 
of live stock of any kind, $149,577,898. The year 1850 was an especially unfa- 
vorable one for the most valuable crops of Ohio. 

“There is no part of Georgia which equals, in ag of natural agricultural 
resources, Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. But there is hardly a poor woman's 
cow on the Cape that is not better housed and more comfortably provided for 
than a majority of the white people of Georgia. A majority of the peorls of 
the Cape have far better houses, better furniture, better food, and altogether 
live, I have no doubt, in more comfort than the majority of even the slave hold- 
ers of Georgia. 

“I found a gang of New Englanders, and probably in part Cape Cod men, 
fishing in Georgia waters, salting their fish with salt made on the Cape by 
evaporating the waters of the same ocean that washes the coast of Georgia, 
and selling them to Georgia planters, to be fed to Georgia slaves. Ships are 
built on the Cape, from lumber procured by the Cape men from the Georgia 
forests ; and then, being manned by Cape seamen, are profitably employed in 
exporting the Georgia slave staples. Is there one Georgia built ship, manned 
Wy one native Georgia seaman? Is there one Georgia fishing-smack? Has 
there ever been a Georgia whaler? or aGeorgiasealer? Never. Yet Georgia 
is nearer the great sealing and whaling ground, and is nearer the chief market 
for fish than the Cape. pp. 534-39. 

“The cost of the raw material must be from ten to twenty per cent. less 
than in Massachusetts, yet I saw Lowell cottons, both fine and coarse, for sale, 
almost under the roof of Georgia factories. Cotton goods manufactured in 
Georgia are sent to New York for sale, and are there sold by New York job- 
bers to Georgia retailers, who nly ge them to the vicinity in which the 
cotton was grown, spun and wove, to sold, by the yard or piece, to the 
planter. I saw the goods, with the mill marks, and was informed that this. 
was the case, by a Georgia merchant. 

“Land-rent, water-power, timber, fuel, and raw material for cotton manu- 
facturing, are all much cheaper in Georgia than in New England. The only 
other item of importance, in estimating the cost of manufacturing, must be the. 
cost of labor, which includes, of course, the efficiency of the laborers. By the. 
census, it appears that the average wages of the female operatives in the Geor- 
gia cotton Pe tories was, in 1850, $7.89 a month; in Massachusetts, $14.57 a 
month, 

“ New England factory-girls have been induced to go to Georgia to work in. 
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newly established cotton factories, by the offer of high wages, but have found 
their position so unpleasant—owing to the general degradation of the laboring 
very soon to be forced to return.” pp. 542,43. 


The Southern States have facilities and advantages for ship. 
building, superior to those of any Northern State, Maine ex. 
cepted, and some of them pay a bounty to the owners of all 
ships built within their limits. Yet more than seven-eighths of 
the tonnage is from the free States, and of the rest, the lar 
eat is built in Baltimore and in the District of Columbia, un- 

er free labor influences. In the year 1854, there were built 
in Maine 168,632 tons of shipping, in craft averaging over 
500 tons each. In Georgia, whose pine enjoys in the European 
markets, an undisputed preéminence over all other American 
pines, there were built 667 tons, all in small craft. Mr. Olm- 
sted gives a table representing the ship-building in each State, 
during the year 1854. We have not room to quote it. 

We might quote from our author, similar testimony respect 
ing other States, but we will forbear after giving two more 
passages : 


“In an Address before the Chunnenuggee Horticultural Society, by Hon. 0. 
C. Clay, Jr., reported by the author in De Bow’s Review, December, 18565, I 
find the following p e. I need add not a word to it to show how the polit- 
ical experiment of old Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, is being repeated 
to the same cursed result in young Alabama. The author, it is fair to say, is 


devoted to the sustentation of Slavery, and would not, for the world, be sus- 
eted of favoring any scheme for arresting this havoc of wealth, further than 
ry chemical science: 

“*T can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in 
my native county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and exhausting 
culture of cotton. Our small planters, after taking the cream off their lands, 
unable to restore them by rest, manures, or otherwise, are going further west 
and south, in search of other virgin lands, which they may and will despoil 
and impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means and 
no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, extending their plantations, 
and adding to their slave force. wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller 
profits, and to give their blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many who 
are merely independent. 

“*Of the twenty millions of dollars annually realized from the sales of the 
cotton crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting the producers 
is reinvested in land and negroes. Thus the white population has decreased, 
and the slave increased, almost pari passu in several counties of our State. In 
1825, Madison county cast about 3,000 votes; now she cannot cast exceeding 
2,800. In traversing that eounty one will discover numerous farm-houses, once the 
abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, 
deserted, and dilapidated ; he will observe fields, once fertile, now uwnfenced, aban- 
doned, and covered with those evil harbingers—foz tail and broom-sedge ; he will see 
the moss growing on the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages ; and will find 
‘ one only master "snag the whole domain’ that once furnished happy homes for 4 
dozen white families. Indeed, a country in its infancy, where, fifty years ago, scarce 
a forest tree had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting the 

painful signs of senility and decay, apparent in Virginia and the Carolinas; the 
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freshness of its agricultural glory is gone ; the vigor of its youth is extinct, and the 
Sees dvoletion sooms ing over it.”” pp. 576, 77. 
“In the ‘Southern Commereial Convention,’ which met at New Orleans, this 
, (1855,) one of the orators distinguished himself by his splendid delivery 
of the following sublime passage, adapted to the occasion from the speech in 
the British Parliament, on taxes, which we have all seen in the ‘ Child’s First 
er.’ 
= is time that we should look about us, and see in what relation we stand 
tothe North. From the rattle with which [the nurse tickles the ear of the 
child born in the South, to the shroud that covers the cold form of the dead, 
everything comes to us from the North. We rise from between sheets made in 
Northern looms, and pillows of Northern feathers, to wash in basins made ia 
the North, dry our beards on Northern towels, and dress ourselves in garments 
woven in Northern looms; we eat from Northern plates and dishes ; our rooms 
areswept with Northern brooms, our gardens dug with Northern —— and 
our bread kneaded in trays or dishes of Northern wood, or tin; and the very 
wood which feeds our fires is cut with Northern axes, helved with hickory 
brought from Connecticut and New York.’” p. 544 


The causes of this comparative poverty and thriftlessness of 
the South inhere in the system of slavery. This the book be- 
fore us abundantly demonstrates. Slavery makes the labor of 
slaves miserable, taking away the natural incentive to labor; 
and it makes the labor of freemen dishonorable, so that they 
will not devote themselves to it—wiil labor only under the 
sternest necessity—labor only enough to keep soul and body 
together. Thus the great producing power is immensely im- 
paired, deprived of energy, intelligence, and skill. On each 
of these points we will adduce testimony, chiefly from the 
work before us. 

Mr. Olmsted compares the cost of hiring a slave in Virginia, 
with the cost of hiring a laborer on a farm in New York. 
The money wages is about the same in each case. The slave 
receives from his employer, food and clothing. The hired free- 
man receives from his employer, food, and clothes himself; but 
the superior quality and cost of his food will balance the ex- 
pense of the slave’s clothing. Then the hired freeman accom- 
plishes four times as much as the hired slave. This our author 
pete by many southern witnesses. For instance, Mr. T. R. 

riscom, of Petersburg, formerly residing in New Jersey, and 
having 7 had the superintendence of large agricultural ope- 
rations in Virginia connected with slave labor—a gentleman 
well known as “remarkable for reliability, accuracy, and pre- 
ciseness,” expressly permitted Mr. Olmsted to use his testi- 
mony : which was in amount this—that “four Virginia slaves 


do not, when engaged in ordinary agricultural operations, ac- 


complish as much on an ave as one ordinary farm laborer 
in New Jersey.” And he added, that “the ordinary waste in 
harvesting wheat in Virginia, through the carelessness of the 
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negroes, beyond that which occurs in the hands of ordi 
northern laborers, is equal in value to what a northern farmer 
would often consider a satisfactory profit on his crop.” Tp 
take an instance as to domestic labor. “ A southern lady of 
an old and wealthy family, who had been for some time visit- 
ing a friend of mine in New York, said to her as she was pre- 
aring to return home: “I cannot tell you how much, after 
eing in your house so long, I dread to go home, and to hays 
to take care of our servants again. We have a much smaller 
family of whites than you, but we have twelve servants, and 
your two accomplish a great deal more, and do their work a 
Great deal better, than our twelve.” The conclusion which 

r. Olmsted derives from the testimonies of others, and his 
own observation is, that “the cost of any certain amount of 
labor, by measure of tasks and not of time, is between three 
and four hundred per cent. higher in Virginia than in the free 
States. To this must be added the cost of clothing the slaves, 
of the time they lose in sickness, or otherwise, and of all they 
pilfer, damage, and destroy through carelessness, improvidence, 
recklessness, and ‘ rascality.’ ” 

The principle which accounts for this inferiority of slave 
labor, was given once to a friend of ours by a candid slave- 
holder, who stated, that having employed a free laborer, an old 
man, who did three or four times as much work as astout slave 
of his about,thirty years old, he said to the latter, “Are yon 
not ashamed to do so much less work than that old man!” 
“ Ah, massa,” was the reply, “he work for heself.” The same 
principle is brought out in the following incidents and state- 
ments given by our author. A Virginia slaveholder narrated 
this incident. A slave had his hand crushed by the fall of a 

iece of timber. After the pain was alleviated, he was over- 

eard soliloquizing thus: “ Bress der Lord—der haan b’long to 
massa—don’t recon dis chile got no more corn to hoe dis yaar, 
no how.” Mr. O. speaks of a capitalist, who was ae a 
building erected at Petersburg. His slaves were employed in 
carrying up the brick and mortar for the masons, on their heads, 
A northern man standing near, remarked to him that they 
moved so indolently that it seemed as if they were trying to 
see how long they could be in mounting the ladder without 
actually stopping. The builder started to reprove them, but 
after moving a step, turned back, and said: “It would only 
make them move more slowly still when I am not looking a 
them, if I should hurry them now. And what motive have 
they to do better? It’s no concern of theirs how long the ma 
sons wait. I am sure, if I was in their place, I shouldn't 
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move as fast as they do.” Another well informed capitalist 
and slaveholder remarked: “In working niggers we must al- 
ways calculate that they will not labor at all except to avoid 
punishment, and they will never do more than just enough to 
save themselves from being punished, and no amount of pun- 
ishment will prevent their working carelessly and indiffer- 
entl Id 

As to the other class of laborers in the slave States, the na- 
tive whites, there is abundant information in the work before 
us. Their labor is less reliable, and on the whole less valuable 
than that of the slaves. Mr. Olmsted says that “the native 
white population is thoroughly demoralized in respect to those 

ualities essential to a good laborer ;” and of this he gives plen- 
tiful proof. A Virginia writer, quoted in the Patent Office 
Report for 1847, says: “ As to agricultural labor (free-labor) 
we have none. Our poor are poor because they will not work, 
therefore they are oh oe employed.” A Virginia correspond- 
ent of the American A riculturist of Feb. 14th, 1855, says: 
“As to laborers, we work, chiefly, slaves, not because they are 
cheaper, but rather, because they are the only reliable labor 
we can get. The whites here engage to work for less price 
than the blacks can be got for; yet they will not work well, 
and rarely work out the time specified.” A slaveholder told 
Mr. Olmsted, that on account of the loss by sickness, of some 
of his best slaves just before harvest,“ he had had to hire white 
men to help him, but they were poor sticks, and would be half 
Pe time drunk, and you never know what to depend upon with 

em. 

In view of the inferior quality of slave-labor and the labor 
of the native white population, Mr. Olmsted raises and answers 
the question, why free labor from the North, or from Europe, 
does not come in, and successfully compete with it? He says 
that this law of supply and demand is “ not altogether inopera- 
tive against slavery,’ but that it operates very slowly, espe- 
cially out of the cities. And he gives the reasons for it at 
length. We can only glance at some of them. 

bor is dishonored by slavery. At the request of several per- 
sons Mr. O. has procured farm laborers for them at the North. 
But such laborers do not remain long. Two of this sort said 
to him, that they were well treated by their employer, and had 
obtained high wages, and gave as the reason for returning, 
that they “did n’t like to work with them niggers.” 
_Again, a laborer, going to the South, must have society— 
his nature demands a social life. To satisfy this demand there, 
he must associate either with the negroes or with the native 
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white laborers. And, “associating with either or both, is it 
not inevitable that he will be rapidly demoralized—that he 
will soon learn to hate labor, give as little of it for his hire as 
he can ; become base, cowardly, faithless—“ worse than a nig. 

r?’ Moreover, northern laborers are in continual peril of 

nch-law, unless they are more cautious and “ discreet” than 
frees pirited men can easily be. This is illustrated by the fol. 
lowing passage respecting coal-mining in Virginia : 


“Yesterday I visited a coal-pit: the majority of the mining laborers are 
slaves, and uncommonly athletic and fine-looking negroes; but a considerable 
number of white hands are also employed, and they occupy all the responsible 
posts. The slaves are, some of them, owned by the Mining Company ; but the 
most are hired of their owners, at from $120 to $200 a ~~ the company 
boarding and clothing them. (I have the impression that I heard it was cus. 
tomary to give them a certain allowance of omy | and let them find their own 
board). The white hands are mostly English or Welchmen. One of them, with 
whom I conversed, told me that he had _ here several years; he had 
viously lived some years at the North. He got better wages here than he had 
earned at the North, but he was not contented, and did not intend to remain, 
On pressing him for the reason of his discontent, he said, after some hesita- 
tion, that he had rather live where he could be more free ; a man had to be too 
‘ discreet’ here: if one happened to say anything that gave offense, they thought 
no more of drawing a pistol or a knife upon him, than they would of kicking s 
dog that was in their way. Not long since, a young English fellow came to 
the pit, and was put to work along with a gang of negroes. One morning, 
about a week afterwards, twenty or thirty men called on him, and told him 
that they would allow him fifteen minutes to get out of sight, and if they ever 
saw him in those parts again, they would ‘give him hell.’ They were all 
— and there was nothing for the young fellow to do but to move ‘right 


“*What reason did they give him for it?’ ‘Theydid not give him any 
reason.’ ‘But what had he done!’ ‘ Why, I believe they thought he had been 
too free with the niggers; he wasn't used to them, you see, sir, and he talked 
to ’em free like, ond they thought he’d make ’em think too much of them- 
selves.’” pp. 47, 8. 


This topic, the quality of the labor of the native whites, is 
closely connected with the general condition, especially with 
the impoverished and comfortless condition of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the slave States; on which Mr. Olmsted 

ives us his observations freely. e find, also, important and 
definite corroborative testimony in an able article on “The 
Poor Whites of the South,” by George M. Weston. By calen- 
lations, the details of which we need not give, Mr. Weston 
concludes that this part of the white population amounts to 
seven-tenths, or nearly three fourths of the whole. The ques 
tion concerning their condition, therefore, is a very serious one. 

Mr. Weston quotes from a paper on “ Domestic Manufac- 
tures in the South and West, published by M. Tarver, of Mis 
souri, in 1847.” We give asingle paragraph. “In the more 
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southern portion of this region, (the South,) the non-slavehold- 
ers possess, generally, but only small means, and the land which 
they possess is almost universally poor, and so sterile that a 
scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from its cultiva- 
tin; and the more fertile soil, being in the possession of the 
sdaveholder, must ever remain out of the power of those who 
have none. This state of things isa great drawback, and bears 
heavily upon and depresses the energies of the poorer classes. 
* * * The acquisition of a respectable position in the scale 
of wealth appears so difficult, that they decline the hopeless 
pursuit, and many of them settle down into habits of idleness, 
and become the almost passive subjects of all its consequences. 
And I lament to say that I have observed, of late years, that 
an evident deterioration is taking place in this part of the 
population, the younger portion of it being less educated, less 
Chastrious, and in every point of view less respectable than 
their ancestors.” Wen, stam Esq., in an address before the 
South Carolina Institute, in 1851, from which Mr. Weston 
makes free quotations, says: “ Any man, who is an observer of 
things, could hardly pass through our country without bein 
struck with the fact chet all the — enterprise, and intelli- 
gence is employed in directing slave-labor; and the conse- 
quence is, that a large portion of our poor white people are 
wholly neglected, and are suffered to while away an existence 
ina state but one step in advance of the Indian of the forest. 
* * * From the best estimates that I have been able to 
make, I put down the white people who ought to work, and 
who do not, or who are so employed as to be wholly unpro- 
ductive to the State, at 125,000.” This is nearly one-half of 
the whole white ion, that being by the census of 1850, 
only 274,563! Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, in an ad- 
dress before the same Institute, says of this class of people: 
“Some cannot be said to work at all. They obtain a precari- 
ous subsistence, by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, 
sometimes by plundering fields or folds, and too often, by what 
is, in its effects, far worse—trading with slaves, and seducing 
them to plunder for their benefit.’ 

We will quote a few of the many passages in Mr. Olmsted’s 
works which illustrate this topic: . 


“A Southern-born gentleman, who had resided in South Carolina during 
many years, and who has lately been a traveler in Spanish America, in ex- 
Pressing to me his doubts of the utter degeneracy, as commonly understood, 
of the Spanish and Hispano-Indian races, and his conviction of their many 
good qualities and capac, said, that he had seen, among the worst of 
them, and those who had been most unfavorably circumstanced, none so en- 


tirely debased, so wanting in all energy, industry, purpose of life, and in every- 
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thing to be respected and valued, as among extensive communities on the 
banks of the Congaree, in South Carolina. e latter, he said, in answer to 
my inquiries, ‘are the descendants of the former proprietors of nearly all the 
land of the region; but, for generations, their fathers have been gradual 
selling off to the richer planters moving in among them, and living on the pur. 
chase money of their lands, and their children have been brought up in listlee, 
aimless, and idle independence, more destructive to them, as a race, than even 
forced and servile industry might have been. They are more ignorant, their 
superstitions are more degrading, they are much less enduring and industrious, 
far less cheerful and animated, and very much more incapable of being im. 
proved and elevated, than the most degraded peons of Mexico. Their chief 
sustenance is a porridge of cow-peas, and the greatest luxury with which the 
are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with red pepper, which they call 
Hopping John.’” 

“ Not very essentially different is the condition of a class of people 

living in the pine-barrens nearest the coast, as described to me by a rice. 
lanter. They seldom have any meat, he said, rap they steal hogs, which 
long to the planters, or their negroes, and their chief diet is rice and milk, 
‘ They are small, gaunt, and cadaverous, and their skin is just the color of the 
sand-hills they live on. They are quite incapable of applying themselves stead- 
ily to any labor, and their habits are very much like those of the old Indians’ 
A Northern gentleman, who had been spending a year in South Carolina, said 
to me, after speaking respectfully of the character of some of the wealthier 
class, ‘but the poor whites, out in the country, are the meanest people | ever 
saw: half of them would be considered objects of charity in New York.’” 
pp. 505-7. ‘ 

“The negroes employed in this branch of industry, seemed to me to be un- 
usually intelligent and cheerful. Decidedly they are superior in every moral 
and intellectual respect to the great mass of the white people inhabiting the 
turpentine forest. Among the latter there is a large number, I should thinks 
majority, of entirely uneducated, ea ge gy vagabonds. [ mean by vag- 
abonds, simply, people without habitual, definite occupation or reliable means 


of livelihood. ey are poor, — almost no property but their own bodies; 
a 


and the use of these, that is, their labor, they are not accustomed to hire out 
statedly and regularly, so as to obtain capital by wages, but only occasionally 
by the day or job, when driven to it by necessity. A family of these people 
will commonly hire, or ‘squat’ and build, a little log cabin, so made that it is 
only a shelter from rain, the sides not being chinked, and having no more fur- 
niture or pretension to comfort than is commonly provided a criminal in the 
cell of a prison.” p. 348. 

“* These carts, (of the Georgia and South Carolina ‘ Crackers,’) all but their 
wheels, which come from the North, look as if they were made by their owners 
in the woods, with no better tools than axes and jack-knives. Very little ironis 
used in their construction; the different parts being held together by wooden 

ins, and lashings of hide. The harness is made chiefly of ropes and undressed 
ride ; but there is always a high-peaked riding-saddle, in which the driver pre- 
fers to sit, rather than on his cart. Once, I met a woman riding in this way, 
with a load of children in the cart behind her. From the axle-tree, often hung 
a gourd, or an iron kettle. One man carried a rifle on his pommel. Some- 
times, these carts would contain a single bale of cotton, more commonly, an 
assorted cargo of maize, sweet potatoes, poultry, game, hides, and peltry, with, 
always, some bundles of corn-leaves, to be fed to the horse. omen and 
children were often engers, or traveled on foot, incompany with the carts, 
which were usually furnished with alow tilt. Many of them, I found, bad 
been two or three days on the road, bringing down a little crop to market ; 
whole families coming with it, to get reclothed with the proceeds. 

“*The household markets of most of the Southern towns seem to be — 
supplied by the poor country people, who, driving in in this style, bri 
sorts of produce to exchange for such small stores and articles of ap as 
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they must needs obtain from the shops. Sometimes, owing to the great extent 
of the back country from which the supplies are gathered, they are offered in 

abundance and variety ; at other times, from the want of regular market- 
men, there will be a scarcity, and prices will be very high.’ 

«¢ A stranger cannot but express surprise and amusement at the appearance 
and manners of these country traffickers in the market-place. The ‘ wild Irish’ 
hardly differ more from the English gentry, than these rustics from the better 
class of planters and towns-people, with whom the traveler comes in contact. 
Their language, even, is almost incomprehensible, and seems exceedingly droll, 
toa Northern man. I have found it quite impossible to report it.’ 

“‘T shall not soon forget the figure of a little old white woman, wearing a 
man’s hat, smoking a pipe, driving a little black bull with reins; sitting, her- 
elf, bolt upright, upon the axle tree of a little truck, on which she was return- 
ing from market.’” pp. 413-15. 

“A young man, employed in this factory, to whom the proprietor, havin 
told me he was more intelligent and trustworthy than most of his class, ha 
introduced me, finding that I was from the North, voluntarily told me that 
Slavery was a great weight upon poor people here, and he wished that he 
lived in a free State.” p. 357. 


Mr. Weston, in the able paper of which we have before 
spoken, illustrates, with some detail, one result of this oppress- 
ive influence of slavery on the non-slaveholding whites. It 
compels them to escape from it by emigration, and emigration 
chiefly to free States. The census of 1850 found 609,371 per- 
sons living in the free States, who were born in the slave 
States, while only 206,638 persons born in the free States, were 
living in the slave States: and this when the white population 
of the free States is double that of the slave States, so that the 
per centage of southern whites moving north is six times greater 
than that of northern whites moving south. It is to be ob- 
served, also, that for the most part they who remove from the 
North to the South, go to supply the demand created by the fact 
that the slavery of the South oes not encourage the develop- 
ment of mercantile enterprise, of mechanical skill, of general 
business capacity, or of ability to give instruction whether in 
schools and colleges, or in the learned professions. So that 
the movement from the North to the South is not at all of mere 
labor, and is of a kind which results from the lack at the South 
of those qualities which are essential to true prosperity. Thus, 
while the emigration from the South to the North is of a kind 
which proves the depressing and impoverishing influence of 
slavery, the emigration from the North to the South proves the 
same thing. The argument from emigration cuts both ways 
against slavery. 

_ Add now to these effects of slavery upon the non-slavehold- 
ing whites of the South its effects on the slave-holders and their 
families, as they were illustrated by Jefferson in that familiar 
paragraph in which he says, that they are “ nursed, educated, 
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and daily exercised in tyranny,” and thus are disqualified for 
the self-government, industry, and regard for others rights 
and interests, which are necessary for a proper or successfal 
discharge of the duties of life; and as they are illustrated in 
this Virginia picture by Mr. Palfrey—* By and by the father 
dies, and the land and the hundred negroes, more or less, are 
divided equally among the children. e sons cannot live— 
at all events as they have been used to living—on a piece of 
exhausted tobacco-lands, with a dozen or two of hands to til] 
it. The professions are full; the trades too vulgar for them; 
they have no way to get a subsistence. They sell off the hn- 
man-stock, and live off the proceeds as long as they last; and 
then become borrowing loafers about the court-house tavern, 
or take their departure for parts unknown. Or they take to 
the Capitol, their only capital, long so well accredited there 
of ‘ belonging to one of the first families in Virginia,’ and get 
some onal clerkship in the public offices”—add together these 
two classes of effects, and we shall conclude that Jefferson was 
not far from the truth, when he said that slavery was more per- 
nicious to the white race than to the black. 


We turn now to another important topic: the influence of 
slavery on the education and intelligence of the people: 


“Mr. Howison, ‘the Virginia Historian,’ observes: ‘The question might be 
asked, where is the literature of Virginia, and it would not be easily answered 
It is a melancholy fact, that her poor have never been a reading people. In 
the mass they have shown an indifference to polite literature and education in 
general, depressing to the mind that wishes to see them respectable and happy.’ 

“*It is with pain,’ says the same authority, ‘that we are compelled to speak 
of the horrible cloud of ignorance that rests on Virginia,’ and he compute 
that (1848) there are in the State 166,000 youth, between seven and sixteen 
years of age, and of these 126,000 attend no school at all, and receive no edu- 
cation except what can be imparted by poor and ignorant parents. Besides 
these, he reckons 449,087 slaves and 48,852 free negroes, with fow exceptions, 
wholly uneducated.’ 

=e The apy which discourages further extension cf knowledge among them 
is necessary ; but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist among us, a 
mass of mind, almost entirely unenlightened. We fear that the most favorable 
estimates will leave, in our State, 683,000 rational beings who are destitute of 
the merest rudiments of knowledge.”” pp. 172, 78. 

“*In the year ending Sept. 50, 1851, ees were in ninety-eight counties, the 
School Commissioners of which made reports as required by law, 55,312 indi- 
gent children, between eight and eighteen years old, needing special State aid, 
to enable them to attend any school. Besides this number, there were those 
of forty counties, and the towns of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Williamsburg and 
Wheeling, of which report was neglected to be made. In 125 counties, but 
80,224, less than half the immense y of pauper-children living in them, 
were enabled or induced to attend school at all; and these, (namely, ore 
children mainly living nearest schools already established and supported by 
the wealthy for their own children,) each on an average only eleven weeks and 
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one day, (less than one-quarter of the year.) This pitiable result was obtained 
ata cost to the State of sixty-nine thousand dollars.’” pp. 291-92. 


From the General Report on Education, containing abstracts 
of sub-reports drawn up by the County School Commissioners, 
Mr. Olmsted gives large extracts, which show “ how entirely 
impracticable—while the white population is so excessively 
distributed, as it needs must be where there are so many slaves 
—it will always be to contrive any valuable system of educa- 
tion for the families of those not able to pay for each scholar 
ata very high rate of tuition.” 


“For the same reason, (in North Carolina,) the advantages of education are 
more difficult to be enjoyed, the distance at which families reside apart pre- 
venting children from coming together in such numbers as to give remunera- 
tive employment to a teacher. The teachers are, generally, totally unfitted for 
their business; young men, as a a informed me, themselves not only 
wadvanced beyond the lowest knowledge of the elements of primary school 
learni: g, but often coarse, vulgar, and profane in their language and behavior, 
who take up pr pews. as a temporary business, to supply the demand of a 
neighborhood of people as ignorant and uncultivated as themselves.’ , 


The native white population of North Carolina is, 

The whole white population under 20 years, is,........ saceee 
Leaving white adults over 20, 

Of these there are natives who cannot read and write, 


Being more than one-fourth of the native white adults.” pp. 366-7. 


The following is an extract from a recent message of Gov. 
Seabrook (in South Carolina) to the Legislature: 


“*Edueation has been provided by the Legislature, but for one class of the 
citizens of the State, which is the wealthy class. For the middle and poorer 
classes of society it has done nothing, since no organized system has been 
adopted for that purpose. You have appropriated seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars annually to free schools; but, under the present mode of appl ing it, that 
liberality is really the profusion of the prodigal, rather than the judicious 
generosity which confers real benefit.’”” . . . .«. . tS ee 

“And in the message of Gov. Adams, December, 1855, urging the appoint- 
ment of a State Superintendent of Education, he says: 

“*Make, at least, this effort, and if it results in nothing—if, in consequence 
of insurmountable difficulties in our condition, no improvemont can be made 
othe present system, and the poor of the land are hopelessly doomed to 
ignorance, poverty, and crime—you will, at least, feel conscious of having done 
your duty, and the public anxiety on the subject will be quieted.’” pp. 504-5. 

“ And Low eneral is that intelligence which has made Georgia ‘ the Ban- 
ner State of the South?’ ,' 

“Of the free native population of Georgia, according to the census returns, 
one in nine and a half, on an average, are without the smallest rudiments of 
school-education, (cannot read or write.) In Maine, which among the old free 

compares most closely with Georgia in density of population, (that of 
one being 16, the other 15 to square mile,) the proportion is one in two hun- 
dreé and forty-one. With other free States, a comparison would be still more 
unfavorable to the Georgia experiment, and more accurate returns would 
doubtless, increase the contrast. 

VOL. XIV. 19 
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“The following table shows the native white pepeatians, and the number of 
native white adults ignorant of letters, in a few States: 


Population. Ignorant Adults, 
1,999 
78,226 
1,055 
77,017 
Virginia, 
Connecticut, 
Mary 


Such deplorable ignorance of the laboring masses, however 
it may be lamented by some, who, we trust, are the majority of 
southern statesmen and philosophers, is according to the philoso- 
phy of others. Witness this precious sentence, which our author 

uotes from Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, in an ad- 
) ven to the State Society of Learning: “ Would you doa 
benefit to the horse or the ox by giving him a cultivated un- 
derstanding, or fine feelings? So far as the mere laborer has 
the pride, the knowledge, or the aspirations of a free man, he 
is unfitted for his situation, and must doubly feel its infelicity. 
If there are sordid, servile, and laborious offices to be per- 
formed, is it not better that there should be sordid, servile, and 
laborious beings to perform them?” Mr. Olmsted refers to the 
Charleston Stan of Nov. 1855, which contains a report of 
two annual addresses, and also an editorial article on educa- 
tion, in which the educational system of the North and of 
Prussia, is ridiculed and condemned, and the proposition is ad- 
vocated that the State should educate only its capitalists, and 
the officers or overseers, who under the order of the capitalists, 
shall command and direct the laborers. 


We pass now to consider the influence of slavery on the 
morals of a community, particularly its influence on sexual 
purity. This is indeed a delicate but a very important topic. 
And no justice can be done to the moral bearings of slavery, 
if it is neglected or rejected. Mr. Olmsted has treated it with 
judgment and fidelity. We shall feel safe if we present it to 
our readers chiefly as we find it in various parts of his book. 
They will see that the corrupting vice of lewdness is stimu- 
lated under the system of slavery, not only by the propensities 
and passions usually concerned therein, but by ye motive, 
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shocking to all moral sense, of multiplying human beings for 
the slave-market. 


“ A slaveholder writing to me with regard to my cautious statements on this 
subject, made in the Daily Times, says :—' In the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, as much attention is paid 
tothe breeding and growth of negroes as to that of horses and mules. Further 
South, we raise them both for use and for market. Planters command their 
girls and women (married or unmarried) to have children; and I have known 
agreat many negro girls to be sold off, because they did not have children. A 
breeding woman is worth from one-sixth to one-fourth more than one that does 
not breed.’” p. 55. 

“A gentleman told me that his proportion of working-hands was somewhat 
smaller than usual, ‘because his women were uncommonly good breeders; he 
did not suppose there was alot of women anywhere that bred faster than his ; 
he never heard of babies coming so fast as they did on his plantation; it was 

fectly surprising; and every one of them, in his estimation, was worth two 
dred dollars, as negroes were selling now, the moment it drew breath.” ’ p. 57, 

“It is, perhaps, necessary that I should explain that licentiousness and oie 
indiscriminate sexual; connection among the young is very general, and is a 
necessity of the system of Slavery. A Northern family that employs slave- 
domestics, and insists upon a life of physical chastity in its female servants, is 
always greatly detested; and they ~~ Y come 16 their owners and beg to 
be taken away, or not hired again, t — ae themselves to be 
kindly treated in all other respects. A slave-owner told me this of his own 
girls hired to Northern people.” pp. 132, 33. 

“Tt isa general custom of white people here to leave their illegitimate chil- 
dren, by slaves, (and they are very common,) in slavery.” p. 127, 

“On the gallery of the hotel, after dinner, a fine looking man—who was on 
the best of terms with every one—familiar with the judge—and who had been 
particularly polite to me, at the dinner-table, said to another: 

“*] hear you were very unlucky with that girl you bought of me last year?’ 
‘Yes, I was; very unlucky. She died with her first child, and the child died, 
too.’ ‘Well, that was right hard for you. She wasa fine girl. I don’t reckon 

lost less than five thousand dollars, when she died.’ ‘No, sir; not a dol- 
less.’ ‘ Well, it came right hard upon you—just beginning so.’ ‘ Yes, I was 
foolish, I suppose, to risk so much on the life of a single woman; but I’ve got 
a good start again, now, for all that. I’ve got two right likely girls; one of 
them’s got a fine boy, four months old, and the other’s with child.’” pp. 646,47. 

“He added further evidence of a similar character, indicating that a v 
slight value is placed upon female virtue among this class, (poor whites.) 
Southern physician expressed the — to me that if an accurate record could 
behad of the births of illegitimate children, as in Sweden and France, it would be 
found to be as great, among the poor people in the part of the country in which he 
practiced, as of those born in wedlock. A — told me that any white girl 
who could be hired to work for wages would certainly be a girl of easy virtue ;: 
and he would not believe that such was not the case with ali our female domes- 
ties at the North. The Northern gentleman who related to me the facts re- 
peated on the last page, told me he was convinced that real chastity among the. 
young women of the non-slaveholding class in South Carolina was as rare as 
the want of it among farmers’ daughters at the North. I can only say, in the 
absence of reliable data upon the subject, that the difference in the manners 
and conversation and general demeanor of the two is not unfavorable to this 
conclusion. 

“Tam not unaware that it is often asserted, as an advantage of slavery, (in 
the elaborate defense of the institution by Chancellor Harper, for instance, 
that the ease with which tho passions of men of the superior caste are gratified: 
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by the loose morality, or inability to resist, of female slaves, is a security of the 
chastity of the white women. I can only explain this, consistently with my 
impression of the actual state of things, by supposing that these writers ignore 
entirely, as it is a constant custom for Southern writers to do, the condition of 
the poorer class of the white a. (Witness, for instance, Mrs. Tyler’s 
letter to the Duckess of Sutherland.) pp. 508, 9. 

“There is one, among the multitudinous classifications of society in New 
Orleans, which is a very peculiar and characteristic result of the prejudices, 
vices, and customs of the various elements of color, class, and nation, which 
have been there brought together. 

“I refer to a class composed of the illegitimate Tae of white men and 
colored women, (mulattoes or quadeena’: who, from habits of early life, the 
advantages of education, and the use of wealth, are too much superior to the 
negroes, in general, to associate with them, and are not allowed by law, or the 

pular prejudice, to marry white people. The girls are frequently sent to 
Paris to be educated, and are very accomplished. They are generally pretty, 
and often handsome. I have rarely, if ever, met more beautiful women, than 
one or two of them, that I saw by chance, in the streets. . ‘ au > 

“Their beauty and attractiveness being their fortune, they cultivate and 
cherish with diligence every charm or accomplishment they are possessed of. 

“ Of course, men are attracted by them, associate with them, are captivated, 
and become attached to them, and, not being able to marry them legally, and 
with the usual forms and securities for constancy, make such arrangements ‘as 
ean be agreed upon,’ ° : ‘ . ; ; e . ere * 

“ Everything being satisfactorily arranged, a tenement in a certain quarter 
of the town is usually hired, and the couple move into it and go to housekeep- 
ing—living as if they were married. ee . oe Sadho Saga 2" 

“The women of this sort are represented to be exceedingly affectionate in 
disposition, and constant beyond reproach, 

“During all the time a man sustains this relation, he will commonly be mov- 
ing, also, in reputable society on the other side of the town; not we 
eventually he marries, and has a family establishment elsewhere. Before doing 
this, he may separate from his placée, (so she is termed.) If 80, he pays her ae- 
cording to agreement, and as much more, perhaps, as his affection for her, or 
his sense of the cruelty of the proceeding, may lead him to; and she has the 
world before her again, in the position of a widow. Many men continue, for 
a long time, to support both establishments—particularly, if their legal mar. 
riage is one de convenance. But many others form so strong attachments, that 
the relation is never discontinued, but becomes, indeed, that of marriage, ex- 
cept that it is not legalized or solemnized. : ‘ ° ° 5 ab 

“IT have described this custom as it was described to me; I need hardly say 
in only its best aspects. The crime and heart-breaking sorrow that must fre 
quently result from it, must be evident to every reflecting reader. pp. 594,17. 

“Mrs. Douglass, a Virginia woman, who was tried, convicted and punished, 
a year or two since, for teaching a number of slaves to read, contrary to lav, 
says, in a letter from her jail: 

“*This subject demands the attention, not only of the religious population, 
but of statesmen and law-makers. It is one great evil hanging over the South- 
ern slave States, destroying domestic happiness, and the peace of thousands. 
It is summed up in the single word—amalgamation. This, and this only, causes 
the vast extent of ignorance, degradation and crime, that lies like a black cloud 
over the whole South. And the practice is more general than even the South- 
erners are willing to allow. 

“* Neither is it to be found only in the lower order of the white population. 
It pervades the entire society. Its followers are to be found among all ran 
occupations and professions. The white mothers and daughters of the South 
have suffered under it for years—have seen their dearest affections trampled 
upon—their hopes of domestic happiness destroyed, and their future lives em- 
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bittered, even to agony, by those who should be all in all to them, as husbands, 
sons, and brothers. I cannot use too strong language in reference to this sub- 
ject, for I know that it will meet with a Keusthely’ Yenbbmbe from every South- 
ern woman.’ 

“A negress was hung this year in Alabama, for the murder of her child. At 
her trial, she confessed her ae She said her owner was the father of the 
child, and that her mistress knew it, and treated it so cruelly in consequence, 
that she had killed it to save it from further suffering, and also to remove a 
provocation to her own ill-treatment. 

“A large planter told me the reason he sent his boys to the North to be 
educated was, that there was no possibility of their being brought up in de- 
cency at home. Another planter told me that he was intending to move to a 
free country on this account. He said that the practice was not occasional or 

neral, it was universal. ‘There is not,’ he said, ‘a likely-looking black girl 
in this State, that is not the paramour of a white man. There is not an old 
plantation in which the grandchildren of the owner are not whipped in the 
field by his overseer.’” pp. 601, 2. 

“The various grades of the colored people are designated by the French in 
= as follows, according to the greater or less predominance of negro 

Sacatra, iffe and negress. 
Griffe, = ‘o and a treed 
mulatto and griffe. 
Mulatte,. .<cccossce ‘anennnas . «White and negro. 
Quarteron,......ccccsecccccccee .-- white and mulatto. 
) SE eotesd we white and quarteron. 
Meamelouc,.......eeeeseereeee+eeeeWhite and metif. 
Quarteron, ....cseeecseeeeeeces .-.-white and meamelouc. 
Sang-mele, white and quarteron. 


“And all these, with the sub-varieties of them, French, Spanish, English, 
and Indian, and the sub-sub-varieties, such as Anglo-Indian-mulatto, I believe 
experts pretend to be able to distinguish. Whether distinguishable or not, it is 
certain they all exist in New Orleans.” p. 583. 


We have not the heart to add any comment to these shock- 
ingand mortifying testimonies, chiefly from southern people 
themselves, except a word, which we cannot restrain, of indig- 
nation and contempt for the canting hypocrisy and dirty cal- 
umny of southern congressmen, editors, and others, who 
inveigh against the anti-slavery men of the North as favoring 
amalgamation. Amalgamation! They know, or ought to 
know, on the one hand, that amalgamation in theory is fa- 
vored by none at the North, but is universally condemned as 
contrary to good taste and good sense, if not absolutely un- 
natural ; and that amalgamation in practice, at the North, is 
very rare indeed, existing almost nowhere except in dens of 
prostitution of the lowest order. On the other hand, they know 
perfectly well that amalgamation in practice exists all over the 
slave States—that, in the language of Mrs. Douglass, “ it per- 
vades the entire society.” They know that southern white men 
in multitudes, are the fathers of black children—aye, and 
children too whom they keep in slavery, and often sell in the 
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slave-market, pocketing the price of their own offspring. And 
yet these men profess to be horrified even at the theory of 
amalgamation, which they falsely charge upon men who are 
opposed toslavery. Out upon the canting hypocrites! We re- 
joice to see that some of our members of Con, are tearing the 
mask off from their brazen faces, and making them look into 
the mirror of truth. 

Some of our southern statesmen speak, in a very virtuous 
tone, of the wicked and debasing polygamy of Utah. Utah! 
The whole South is worse than a Utah. For in Utah, though 
they are guilty of the corrupting practice of having a plurality 
of wives, yet they marry their wives, and give them the su 

ort and benefits which their laws, such as they are, provide. 

oreover, their wives are white women, and their children are 
Jree. But all over the South there is unlicensed concubin 
of whites with negroes}; and the offspring are slaves, sold like 
cattle in the market! 

We had intended to speak of the domestic slave-trade, which 
a Charleston writer whom we have quoted judges to be worse 
than the African slave-trade. But we have not room. 
Glimpses have been given of it in our quotations. We will 
only refer to one statement of Mr. Olmsted. “ By comparing 
the ave decennial ratio of slave increase in all the States, 
with the difference in the number of the actual slave popula- 
tion of the slave-holding States, as ascertained by the census, 
it is apparent that the number of slaves exported to the cotton 
States is considerably more than twenty thousand a year.” 
We have seen much higher estimates than this. Of this num- 
ber the old Commonwealth of Virginia sends more than an 
other. As long ago as 1832, Gov. Thomas Mann Randolp 
said, that for twenty years previous, an average of eight thou- 
sand five hundred each year had been sold from that State, and 
that it was “an increasing practice to rear slaves for market.” 
Alas! Virginia, the native home of Washington—making it a 
chief business to breed human beings to be sold as slaves— 
many of them sold, too, by their own fathers! If there is any 
State or community on the face of the earth, even heathen or 
savage, in which there exists to such an extent, so mean and 
atrocious a practice—such an outrage on decency, humanity, 
and the sacred relation between father and child—we know 
not where it is. Alas, degraded and disgraced Virginia! If 
we had been born there, we would never let the fact be known, 
if we could help it. 


But we must conclude. We had intended to refer to several 
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other topics treated by our author—his account of the state of 
religion in the slave States, especially among the slaves—his 
instructive remarks upon some admirably conducted plants- 
tions, (and humanely conducted, as far as the system permits,) 
which he visited, and upon the modes of producing cotton, 
rice, and sugar—his careful historical account of the first set- 
tlement and the progress of the seaboard slave States, especially 
of Virginia, not very well fitted to sustain the pride of its in- 
habitants, long notorious and fast becoming ridiculous—his 
account of the peculiar condition of the slave laws and cus- 
toms of Louisiana, more favorable than in the other States to 
the colored race, and of whole regions in that State, for the most 
part owned and cecupied by free colored people—his candid 
statements as to the treatment of slaves, and his comparison of 
their condition with that of the free laborers and even the free 
negroes of the North, a comparison which completely demolishes 
the pretence that the former are “ better off” than the latter— 
and also his observations on the stimulating and improving in- 
fluence on the slaves of rewards and wages, with his plan of 
emancipation which these observations suggested to his mind. 
But we have been tempted by our author to such frequent ex- 
tracts, and have extended our review to such length, that we 
must omit these topics, and refer our readers to the book itself; 
adding what we have before said, that it is a thesaurus of in- 
formation on the whole subject. 





Art. VL—OUR NOV. NUMBER AND PROF. HUNTINGTON. 


The relation of the Atonement to Holiness. New Englander, 
November, 1855. 


Letter on the Atonement, by Rev. E. B. Hall, D. D. Remarks 
on the preceding by the Editor. Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine and Si t Journal, February, 1856. 

Letter in reply to Rev. Dr. Halls Letter, by Rev. 8. W. 8. Dut- 
ton. Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal, 
March, 1856. 

Second Letter by Rev. FE. B. Hall, D. D., on the Atonement. 
Discussion of the Atonement and its incidents, by the Editor. 
Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal, 
April, 1856. 


Tus Quarterly contained, last November, the article on the 
relation of the Atonement to Holiness, which is placed first in 
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the preceding list. It had previously been delivered, by the 
spectennt of the General Association of Connecticut, before 

e clerg who assemble at the Commencement exercises jp 
Yale College. Although the nature of the topic precluded any 
elaborate defense of the doctrine, the discourse was appropri- 
ately introduced by the following statements : 

“Tt is well in stating the atonement to distinguish between the fact and the 
theory. The fact of the atonement is this: That Jesus Christ, God mani. 
fest in the flesh, by his life and his death, and especially by his death, has eon. 
stituted a just ground of divine _ for penitent and believing sinners—has 
done that, with which sinners, if repentant and loyal, may be justly pardoned, 
and without which, sinners, though repentant and loyal, cannot be justly par. 
doned. In this general statement of the fact of atonement, all who are pro 
erly Sisemipated evangelical, agree. And this, it may be added, is all that is 
essential, as it respects the atonement, to real and trustworthy orthodoxy. 

“When we come to the statement of the theory or philosophy of the atone- 
ment—of how it is that the life and death of Christ renders it just for God to 
forgive the penitent and believing sinner—we find light indeed in the Scrip. 
tures, but not enough to secure as yet a uniform belief among those who hon- 
estly receive the Scriptures as the Word of God. Among the diverse theories 
on this point, that which seems to me most accordant with the Scriptural tes. 
timony, and with those principles of ethies, government and reason, which the 
Scriptures imply and confirm, while most benign in its bearing on the minds 
and hearts of men, is that which has been substantially held in New England 
by our denomination for the last sixty or seventy years ; viz, that the sacrifice 
of Christ renders God just in the pardon of the sins of the repentant, by be- 
ing substituted for the remitted penalty, as an equivalent expression of the 
divine displeasure at sin, and thus of the divine regard for the law, which for. 
bids sin; or, to go one step farther back, an equivalent expression of those 
divine attributes, particularly the divine justice, which dictated and found 
manifestation in the divine law and its penalty.” 


The correctness of the exposition, in respect to the belief of 
evangelical Christians, has not, so far as we are aware, been 
questioned, with a single exception, which should scarcely be 
counted. The weekly organ of the Reformed Dutch Chureh 
has given a striking instance of its own perspicacity and candor 
by finding fault with Mr. Dutton for teaching that the ie of 
Christ is a part of his atoning work. The Batavianized New 
Englandman who conducts that journal with so much super- 
serviceable zeal, does not seem to have become, as yet, sufl- 
ciently acquainted with the Old School Calvinism to know what 
it is on this point. 

The larger part of the article was occupied with aoe. the 
practical and religious influence of this great doctrine, and the 
whole was copied, with a kind and approving notice by the edi- 
tor, into the Monthly Religious Magazine, which is conducted 
by Professor F. D. Huntington, D. D., of Harvard College, who 
has recently been appointed the stated Preacher to the Uni- 
~~ e introduced the piece with such commendations as 
these : 
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“We can do our readers no better service than to reprint entire Rev. Mr. 
Dutton’s “* Concio ad Olerum,” delivered before the General Association of Con- 
necticut last July. It must be borne in mind that it received the evident and 
full approbation of that rather orthodox body ; though we are aware that to 
mention this circumstance will prejudice its reception with some persons whose 
liberality is rather in name than in reality. Others will not fail to be nour- 
ished by the truths it so fervently proclaims, finding something there that 
meets their hearts, and gratified by the encouragement it gives to the hope 
that clear and consistent statements shall yet be found out for vital theological 
doctrines in which earnest Christian believers can agree.” 


The February number of the Monthly Magazine contained 
aletter from Rev. Dr. Hall, of Providence, R. I., a distin- 
guished divine of the Unitarian body, demanding Scriptural 
proof of the doctrine; upon which letter, the editor founded 
remarks explanatory, and defensive of the doctrine therein as- 
sailed. Rev. Mr. Dutton rejoined to Dr. Hall in the Magazine 
for March, with a fuller exposition of his views, and an abun- 
dant quotation of Scripture. This rejoinder was followed in 
April by a second letter from Dr. Hall, and also by an emi- 
nently instructive and suggestive view of the discussion, and 
of the spirit in which it had been received, from the pen of 
the editor. 

Dr. Hall affirms, if we understand him correctly, that there 
is nothing in the Bible which indicates that God could not par- 
don the penitent “ of his own free grace, independently of all 
else,” We are content to leave him in the hands of his oppo- 
nents, who certainly, thus far, need no foreign aid ; but it may 
not be amiss to indicate some difficulties which the conflicting 
statements of this Unitarian divine involve. He intimates, or 
at least does not deny, that God may in the death of Christ 
have so vindicated his law, and maintained his righteous char- 
acter, as to render pardon to the sinner on repentance a pos- 
sibility. So we are compelled to interpret the following lan- 


guage: 


“Our faith is in God, our hope is in his mercy, and the mediation of his Son. 
salvation we crave is not salvation from pain and punishment, but from 
tin, Sin is the enemy we fear, the obstacle to be removed. If there be an 
other obstacle, it is not in man, and all say it is not in God. Where is it? 
God in Christ has already removed it, the way is open to the penitent and be 
lieving; and if aught can make us penitent and believing, it is such love as 
God’s, such life and death as Christ’s. His death stands forth as no other event 
does in the world’s history, and exerts a power that nothing else has. That 
wer is spiritual and for man. We say not, there can be no other power there ; 
if there be, it is not for us to define. We ask not what repentance would be, or 
could do without Christ's death and its influences. Enough to know that repent- 
ance, if genwine, will be accepted; e that it is essential.” — Monthly Religious 
Magazine and Independent Journal, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 256. 


We can hardly comprehend how the writer of the above,— 
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with Mr. Dutton’s clear exhibition of the obstacle to ardon, 
existing in the nature of justice, and in the necessities of God’s 
government, as expounded by the Divine Sovereign,—can in- 
genuously inquire, with apparent ignorance, as to the exact 
position of this hindrance. Wherein lies the obstacle to 
the making yesterday tomorrow—or causing two bodies to 
occupy at the same moment, the same space? Wherein lies 
the obstacle to pardon without penitence ; to an absolute re- 
mittance of all penalty? Not in man, surely, and according 
to Dr. Hall’s theory of the Divine Being, not in God, save as 
he has revealed himself. The writer does not deny that the 
death of Christ may have an effect beyond mere inducement 
to repentance ; and he declares in the closing sentences, which 
we have italicised, that it is not for us to define its nature. 
So we affirm, and therefore look to the word of God for in- 
struction. 

If, then,—and this is the point on which we lay stress — 
God has intimated that the death of his Son may be so re 
lated to the availability of repentence as Dr. Hall suggests: 
does not that of itself establish the necessity of such a pro- 
vision? For is it conceivable that a perfectly benevolent and 
infinitely wise being would permit unnecessary evil; would 
give his only begotten Son to ignominy without a cause ; or for 
a reason which was not actually imperative? We have never 
imagined that any nominal Christians attributed to the Deity 
gratuitous love of suffering. Some of us believe that the 
continuance of the human race, in their fallen condition, was 
consequent on the eternal purpose of Jehovah to provide a 
ransom, “a lamb slain from the foundation of the world;” 
that otherwise, neither sin nor repentance would have been 
possible to mankind, by reason of their non-existence ; and that 
the grace, manifested in Christ, exhibits the Divine love in that 
we are enabled, through the experience of trial, to attain a 
position loftier than the angels, though that grace, if rejected, 
will involve a deeper perdition of him who has despised this 
better covenant. e are, however, content to leave the matter 
with those who at present have it in charge, as we suspect that 
Dr. Hall will find his time abundantly occupied in answering 
the inquiries urged by Professor Huntington, at the conclusion 
of his remarks in the latest number of the Magazine. 

We had a different design in alluding to the discussion, one 
which is of far more interest and importance to the majority of 
our readers. We are desirous of ascertaining the position 
of Professor Lenanay om in doctrinal belief, and the treatment 
which he deserves from the Christian communion to which 
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we belong. This inquiry is the more important because it 
concerns the principles of catholity and of Christian recogni- 
tion, applicable to the particular case; although the case itself 
has peculiar claims on our regard. 

Professor Huntington occupies a public position, of incaleu- 
lable power over the religious convictions of the American 
people ; and we have a right, therefore, to a clear and candid 
avowal of his doctrinal faith, that we may judge of his quali- 
fications for the office which he sustains. Every parent who 
is desirous of educating his boy, has an interest in ascertaining 
the nature of that religious teaching to which he will be sub- 
jected in the oldest and wealthiest University of our land. 
ver true patriot is concerned with the principles which the 
ductile mind receives during its preparation for leadership 
insociety. We conceive that the world has a right to be in- 
formed as to the opinions and convictions of an instructor, 
holding so elevated and tommanding a station: that, where 
other men, with the natural reserve of a delicate sensibility, 
might guard their treasured faith in the privacy of their own 
souls, he is obliged to utter himself boldly, and to expect that 
his opinions will be discussed, and weighed, as a matter be- 
longing to the common welfare,—a public property. Never 
theless, under all this, there lies a broad and fundamental prin- 
ciple, which ought to be recognized, and which, wherever it is 
fairly received and permitted to exert its appropriate influence, 
is destined to modify and reconstruct the conditions of Chris- 
tian fellowship, by developing a church unity, not of form, 
but of spirit, the bond of a common life,—the oneness of a 
Christian love, “ till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

A strange forgetfulness has crept over many po a gaa yes 
ists in respect to the liberty unto which they are called, and we 
are glad of an occasion to remind our brethren of the catho- 
licity of our ecclesiastical system, which is not a sect, but in- 
vites to its communion all truly Christian churches, and em 
braces in its brotherhood all who manifest sincere love to our 
Lord Jesus Christ by witnessing a good confession. We have, 
therefore, an interest in this particular case, through its illus- 
tration of the general rules which should govern our church 
fellowship. 

The doctrine involved in these discussions is confessedly the 
central truth of the Gospel, that which gives form and impor- 
tance to all other truths, and which, as accepted or rejected, 
decides in the estimation of evangelical minds, the Christianity 
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of any system, and its consequent right to Christian recogni. 
tion. e are to inquire, first, what Professor Huntington be. 
lieves on this most fundamental of all doctrines ; and secondly, 
how he ought to be treated ? 

I. What does Professor Huntington believe in respect to the 
atonement made by Jesus Christ ¢ 

We propose to let him speak for himself, so that our readers 
may judge of his sentiments; and we bespeak for him a candid 
hearing. He was not educated in an orthodox school of di- 
vinity, and has not been nurtured in the technical phrases and 
nomenclature which are the household words of our commun- 
ion: but, on the other hand, he has been habituated to a distrust 
and misapprehension of these terms, and cannot be expected, 
even if his ideas coincide with ours, to use the scientific “"e 
sions which convey to us a meaning different from that which 
they carry to those with whom he has associated. We are 
not disposed to regard this as a disadvantage in an honest ex- 
position of his faith, for we have always lamented the hiero- 
glyphics in which theologians write, and have anticipated the 
restoration of the Saviour’s method of communicating truth in 
simple language, as one blessing of that glorious era which is 
yet to crown history in the triumph of the gospel. Yet we 
must recollect that Professor H. will not be likely to take 
the words of our catechism, and say, “ Thus I believe,”—we 
might distrust him if he did,—but that like a free, outspoken 
man, he will utter his own convictions in his own fashion, so that 
we can discern his real opinions, and judge him righteously. 
With these facts in mind, let us listen to the avowal of faith 
which is delivered in the confessions and discussions of this 
religious teacher. We commence with an article, written by 
the Editor in the Monthly Religious Magazine for May, 1351, 
on “The Divinity of Christ.” is is interesting and impor- 
tant, as explanatory of his later statements, and, also, as indi- 
cating that his sentiments have not been hastily adopted, bat 
are the result of protracted study, and have been elaborated by 
the meditation and experience of years. We have no doubt 
that Protessor H. would now express himself even more fully, 
but enough is here recorded to satisfy the candid reader that 
the Author’s opinions are not Arian. 

“There are two prevalent apprehensions of the character and office of Jesus 
as Saviour of the world. One contemplates him as specially appointed t 
represent the perfection of humanity, meaning by humanity what we have 
hitherto known or conceived of the spiritual powers and possibilities in ® 
human being. This view holds Jesus to have been a perfect man; the com- 


pletest moral example and religious genius of our race; exhibiting in his life 
and death the utmost that human excellence can do or be ; as showing the 
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timate achievement, thus far at least, of a man’s virtue, love, and faith; and as 
having withdrawn his personal presence and power from the world at his 
ascension, so that the communion of his followers is not literally a communion 
gith him, but is only a commemorative observance for a Teacher living on 
earth in the past, but retired now into the heavens. : 

“The other view regards Christ as showing forth not only a perfect humanity, 
but also the mind of the Deity; representing God to man as well as man to 
himself ; being the express image of God’s person; exhibiting, as in God’s be- 
half, through some union of nature with the Father, not explicable to us, the 
Divine forgiveness, justice, and peer and reconciling alienated souls b 
manifesting God in his flesh. According to this doctrine, he survives in his 
chureh to this day, and will survive, not only by influence and memory, but 
by the presence of his person; so that when,.in the communion of faith, 
we draw near to him, he, though invisible, yet by the rich gifts of his Messiah- 
ship and by a felt benediction, draws veritably near to us. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, without reference to any former opinions, that the latter of 
these two views appears to us, not only incomparably the most benignant and 

ious, but to stand towards the other in the relation of truth to error; to 

(charged with inestimable benefits to our religious progress; to be liable to 
fewer theological perversions, and less dangerous abuses ; and to need also that 
it be more distinctly asserted and impressed on our present habits of Sei 
especially among the inquiring and the young.”—Donthly Rel. Mag., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 224, 225. 


He appeals for the witness of this truth to “the Word, or 
the New Testament writings; History, or the organic working 
of Christian life through the church ; and the Soul, with its 
intuitions and its wants.” 


The ablest and most conclusive representation of his convic- 
tions is to be found in his answers to certain theories, indi- 
cating what he denies, and affirming what he believes : 


“Objectors start other theories. It has been said, for instance, that even in 
our human nature there are capacities so noble, and traits so high, that we dv 
Christ honor enough when we allow him to possess an unprecedented and com- 
plete combination of them. We believe, on the contrary, that, in the essential 
peculiarity of his nature, Christ is as distinct from us as tke spiritual nature 
in us is from the perishable.”—Monthly Rel. Mag., Vol. VIII, p. 227. 

“ Another form taken by the argument for Christ’s simple humanity is this,— 
that every member of the human family is capable of certain lofty spiritual ex- 
ereises, is visited by holy aspiration, has a moral sense that distinguishes be- 
tween right and wrong, and can form ‘ideas of truth, of justice, of holiness.’ 
These ideas and affections, it is argued, are God within us ; because they are in 
harmony with his character, and it is by them that we recognize his attributes. 
In Christ these moral ideas were held with peculiar clearness and power ; these 

iritual affections moved in extraordinary purity and constancy. This fact, 

erefore, is held to satisfy all that language of Christ and his apostles where 
he is declared to be one with God, and to exhaust the meaning of those pas- 
sages that attribute to him a quite superhuman nature. He had in him more 
of God than we, only by as much as he gave to those ideas and affections, possible 
to him and us alike,a fuller development than we.”—Monthly Rel. Mag., Vol. 
VIII, pp. 228, 229, 
_ “If oar God were only an assemblage of abstract qualities ; if, instead of look- 
ing to him as a personal Friend and Father, we had regarded him as only an 
agglomeration of im rsonal attributes, mercy, justice, wisdom, strength ; or if 
we refined away our feeling of trustful intimacy towards him into an intellectual 
conception of a Causative Principle,—then the argument we have just noticed 
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might have some force with us. All that would be necessary to make God 
manifest, either in Christ or in ourselves, would be some appearance of those 
qualities or attributes in us; and just in proportion to the degree in which th 
appeared, we should all be gods. But, if our view of God’s nature and man’s 
nature proceed according to another philosophy than this pantheistic one, we 
shall presently be satisfied, that though a man were strong, wise, just, and 
good, up to the full measure of the possibility of his nature, and such a pattern 
of all spiritual graces as should equal the Christian standard itself, yet he 
would be as far from participating in the essential and incomprehensible na- 
ture of the Deity as every other man; simply because his constitution is 
human ; because, being human, he is made subject to certain limitations of 
ability ; and because every finite being is psychologically separated by an im- 
passable gulf from the Infinite. Christ, we believe, was not so separated. He 
was one with the Father, in a sense and a way that we cannot be one with 
him; united to him by certain mysterious bonds and inscrutable affinities, 
which it is as easy for faith to conceive as it is impossible for logic to define; 
not contradicting the fact of his derivation from the Father, but forming a 
oneness between them which is at once the secret of the Mediatorship, the ke 
to the gospel, the ground and hope of our final reconciliation with both: and, 
moreover, it is of the ‘person’ of God that he is ‘the express image.’ Our 
charter for the liberty of this inspiring doctrine is the whole tone pervading 
the New Testament, from the announcement of the Spirit to Mary the mother, 
—‘ That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God; and of his kingdom there shall be no end,’-—down to the last benedic- 
tion of the Apocalypse, in the name of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ It is in the 
language express and general, it is in the breath and spirit, it is in the precept 
and the sanctions, of” the whole Christian revelation. If you ask for it ina 
single sentence, you find it gathered up into that comprehensive declaration,— 
‘No man can come unto the Father but by me.’ e believe, therefore, we 
cannot but believe,—we are as unable as we are undesirous to doubt,—that, in 
regard to that deep, wide line that distinguishes the Infinite from the finite and 
the Divine from the human, Christ the Redeemer does not stand by his na- 
ture on the human side. We discover no way in which an estranged, lost 
family on earth, not ete God by all its wisdom, and condemned by a law 
which it had not bre or will to keep, could be raised, restored, and justified, hut 
by one who should bring the Deity to the earth, while he lifts up man towards 
Deity. The Redeemer must make God manifest in the flesh, mediate between 
heaven and humanity, show us the Father to move and melt the child.”— 
Monthly Rel. Mag., Vol. VIL, pp. 231, 232. 


We have quoted enough to give some exhibition of the wri- 
ter’s faith, although the animus of the entire production can- 
not be apparent as in the eloquent whole. These few blossoms 
will show the nature of the mind, whose fruit was then but 
forming, and which we trust may long continue to ripen rich 
earthly harvests, before transplanted to the Paradise of God 
and of the Lamb. We ask, now, what would an honest man sup- 
pose to be the views in respect to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 

eld by one who employed the preceding language? Is there 
an intelligent member of our evangelical churches who would 
not say, “ This is not Unitarianism—this is what I believe ; the 
author agrees in my interpretation of the New Testament doe- 
trine?” Who will hesitate in avowing that such an impression 
is inevitably conveyed by these passages ? 
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(Enter a heresy hunter.] “This sounds well—but you must 
not trust to plausible words—has Mr. Huntington anywhere, 
signed the Savoy Confession, or ever avowed faith in the Nicene 
Creed? These words are fine, but after all,—you know that 
there is a growing tendency on the part of Unitarian ministers 
to clothe their false doctrines in the garb of orthodoxy :—Mr. 
Huntington still occupies a Unitarian pulpit, and we must in- 

ret him by his position, not by his rnc 

e cannot adopt this opinion, or libel any man who pub- 
lishes a serious conviction in a serious manner, as a deceiver and 
ahypocrite. Mr. Huntington has told his own associates, that 
he does not agree with them, that he believes, not in a mere 
exalted manhood, nor in a divinity common to human nature, 
but in the essential Divinity of Jesus Christ, separating him 
from us by an infinite difference ;—and we dare not brand him 
as false, when there is no inducement for him to blind our 
judgment, and no proof of the intention, but only a morbid 
suspicion of it. 

e protest against that rigid and bigoted misconstruction of 
free outspoken men, which has so long built walls of mud 
between those who are included in one glorious tabernacle, 
the church of the living God. Let us give an earnest speaker 
credit for what he says, unless we can prove him false; and 
when he affirms the essential truth, let us be willing to ac- 
knowle the fact, and not hold out the dry husk and bid 
him swallow that, before we will recognize that he has the inner 
meat. The miserable practices of an effete diplomacy have too 
long marred the discussions of theology, and we trust the 
time is coming, when there shall be personal conferences, where 
men may communicate ideas, instead of jealous dispatches full 
of empty words. 

Mr. Hrantington’s avowal in these quotations must satis 
every impartial judge that he is orthodox in this doctrine, until 
he denies the obvious interpretation ; and in the light of these 
declarations we are to examine his later expositions of a doc- 
trine equally essential. 

We have already shown that the accuracy of the definition 
which was contained in the sermon copied by Prof. H. into his 
magazine, was conceded in the endorsement which speaks of “ the 
truths it so fervently proclaims ;” and of “the encowragement 
it gives to the hope, that clear and consistent statements shall 
yet be found out for vital theological doctrines, in which earnest 
Christian believers can agree.” This was addressed to Unita- 
mans, and is therefore to be judged from their stand-point. 
How could they understand such a recommendation, except, as 
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they have understood it; an acknowledgment that the state. 
ments contained in that discourse in respect to this vital the. 
ological doctrine, are sound and trustworthy? Can any fair 
minded man, who assumes the honesty of the Editor, arrive 
at any other decision? But we are not left to this inference, 
incontrovertible unless by the imputation of views and habits 
to Prof. H., which would unfit for virtuous society. The pro- 
gress of the discussion has induced the Editor to express him- 
self yet more clearly in harmony with the doctrine of the dis. 
course, by essaying its defense with a heartiness, and an assur. 
ance, that prevents all hesitation in regard to the sincerity of 
the champion. 

We quote a few of the many passages, prefacing these with 
the fact already hinted, that they were not written to be read as 
a confession of faith before an ecclesiastical council, by a 
candidate for the Gospel ministry ; but are the free utterance of 
a religious teacher to those who disbelieve the truth, or misun- 
derstand the faith of others. Nor are we to expect that Prof. 
Huntington wili constrair his thoughts into the precise mould 
of another’s brain ; he wouid not be worth regarding if he did, 
since we should prefer the original, and not the copy. 

What then has he said ? 

The February number of the Monthly Religious Magazine 
contained, as has been already stated, a letter from Rev. Dr. 
Hall, objecting to the doctrinal views in Mr. Dutton’s dix 
course, and to this letter the editor appended remarks. He 
commenced with disabusing his readers from some erroneous 
impressions of the orthodox doctrine, and then proceeded : 

“But it is not to be denied that the view commonly called Orthodox, and 
presented by Mr. Dutton, differs from the proper Unitarian view ; and a large 
art of our interest in it arises from this circumstance. Without undertaking 
r. Dutton’s defense, we should be glad to bespeak for the system he repre 
sents a new and unprejudiced inquiry among liberal people. e idea may be 
briefly stated, we think, thus: Christ died for the world, because it was not 
consistent with the rectitude, the wisdom, and the mercy, of the divine gov- 
ernment, that those who had broken its laws should be treated as if they h 
not broken them, without such a suffering; while the divine method, ey 
such ——s and such a Sufferer, oe a consistent way for the pardon an 
acceptance of the sinner, with no detriment to the sanctities of law, and no 
danger of loosening the foundations of a righteous judgment, and, at the same 
time, affords a signal and glorious manifestation of spiritual love Now, a priori, 
what moral or logical objection lies against this statement? Is it not for God to 
determine for himself the way in which he will carry forward the administration 
of the universe, accomplish his beneficent ends, and reconcile to himself those 
that have slighted his promises, insulted his affections, and plunged away from 
him? If we, with our shortsightedness, our ignorance, our enfeebled faculties, 
and, in fact, belonging to the guilty party, should undertake to set up a better 
method of our own, is it not likely we should commit some blunder? Still, it 
is said, the method must seem to comport with our ideas of rectitude and 
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reason, or else we cannot refer it to God. Is either rectitude or reason com- 
ised, then, by this doctrine? Whom does it wrong! Not God, who 
originates it. Not Christ, who voluntarily and joyfully—out of his divine 
y with man’s miserf, and longing for his deliverance, and prevision of 
sublime issue—undertakes it. Not man himself, who, if he will comply 
with the simple conditions, accept what is offered him, and give his faith to the 
Redeemer, is thereby saved, notwithstanding his offenses. Not the abstract 
principles of right and truth; for there is no commercial transfer of punish- 
ment, nor compulsion of the unwilling, nor forcing the innocent into the place 
of the guilty: but all is the moral ware of a moral administration, accord- 
ing to the laws of a moral Governor and of moral impression on the governed; 
and the whole is supposed to be openly declared beforehand. hat says 
reason? We confess we are at a loss to Duncohe any rational process which 
rans against man’s being pardoned and saved through Christ’s sufferings which 
would not run against his being pardoned and saved on any cond‘tion what- 
ever, so long as those sufferings are voluntary, represent to us the very highest 
possible instance of disinterested goodness, and release no single offender with- 
out the penitence, trust, holy effort, and entire spiritual state, which any 
== salvation must re superadding the most interesting and en- 
ing relations to a personal divine Deliverer. And the logical value of a 
system which provides some sort of moral equivalent for the universal violation 
of a perfect Jaw, in the balance of a complete government, seems to us quite as 
great as that of a system which leaves mediation out, and says, merely, ‘ Obey 
my law in every thing; but then, if you do not, if you b it with all your 
might, and only repent afterwards, you shall be treated just as if you had done 
what I commanded.’ But if any one without pretending to adduce strictures 
either of reason or equity, simply rejects the doctrine of the atonement because 
it does not happen to appear necessary to him, such an attitude would seem to 
= nothing but vanity and impiety. 

“We understand the ‘ Letter’ as asking why one should believe the death of 
Christ necessary to the pardon of sin. It strikes us that one very obvious 
reason for believing so is that Christ has died. That sacrifice could hardly 
have been a work of supererogation. But we can ge farther,—can we not! 
We can suppose the Almighty to have said thus: ‘ Of my omniscience, I know 
that such is the constitution of man, such is the organization of things, and 
such would be the historical development of the human race, that to pardon 
the repenting sinner without a divine mediation, would, on the whole, and in 
the wide result, prove a lax rule of government. Unlawful advantage would 
be taken of that es ay Either sin would take encouragement, or despair 
would palsy effort. ! my beloved Son comes forth, by his own free suffer- 
ing—the just for the unjust, the sinless for the sinful, the divine with the hu- 
man,—to confirm the holy demands of the law, and, at the same time, to hold 
out gentle and inviting terms of release. See in this how sacred and awful is 
the majesty of the commandment! how much is suffered for it! Accept, believe 
him in that character, and thou shalt be saved!’ Is there anythirg repulsive, 
irrational, — to the character of God, in this? We may not be able, by 
our poor definitions, to tell completely how this redemption acts to open the 
way; we may not know how to app’ the benefit to those that have not 

wn the Saviour’s name, or that lived before he was manifested in the flesh. 


It would be —- if our thoughts or words could exhaust such a mystery. 
1 


But may we not still feel assured, that, as an organic whole, the divine admin- 
istration so embraces this element of mediation, that all ages and lends 
and accepted souls shall feel its influence, and share —_- its blessing? 
That righteous heathen not knowing Christ here, should yet be saved through 
him, is no more inexplicable, than that righteous heathen, not knowing God 
the Father, should be saved by him.”— Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, 
Vol. XV, pp. 112, 115. 


VOL. XIV. 20 
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He quoted of Scripture which he presumed would 
be cited in defense of this doctrine, adding his own impressions, 


“Now, as one ponders the singular force and directness and agreement of 
these passages, and very many more of the same import, and marks their cumu. 
lative power as they resound through the New Testament, we submit that it 
will not be strange if he feels that on those who believe with the author of the 
* Letter’ rests the burden of explaining how, according to the Bible, the death 
of Christ is not the divinely ordained and essential ground of human salvation, 
and that something possessing vitality, energy, and power, has been left out of 
the system which confines the efficacy of that death to the noble but incidental 
influence of a consistent martyrdom. There is some reason to think that 
sages like those we have quoted have become comparatively unfamiliar to 
Unitarian ears, by ey been i out of Unitarian preaching, unders 
natural persuasion that they do not harmonize with the Unitarian theo ‘ 

“The Sermon is —— to, as using language which implies that God died. 
We have no wish to defend any such language, on the score of taste or rever- 
ence or theological accuracy. We think it would be a gain if the orthodox pul- 

it and press were to drop it. It has no clear scriptural sanction. Yet, even 

ere, let us use some forbearance. Is any Unitarian wild enough to assert or 
imagine that any Calvinist blasphemously — the eternal and self-existent 
Almighty One to be dead? What then? Why, we must patiently sit down, 
and try to find out exactly what the language does mean, and, after this kind 
appreciation, seek, if we will, to dissuade its authors from repeating it, for the 
reason that other language, better and less offensively, expresses that meani 
We suppose the idea to be this: Christ, whose nature is God’s nature, 
upon himself a human body and a human experience, and, in that body, 
through the suffering and dissolution which we call death, fulfilling 
his great work of redeeming man, and re-entered into his everlasting 
heavenly glory, lifting the dying world with him, leading captivity captive, 
and, by his infinite condescension, bringing many sons unto glory. The cen- 
tral thought is, that the recovery of sinning man was wrought out, as it must 
be, by the voluntary suffering of the divine nature in man’s behalf. Thereis 
an unutterable strength in the tenderness of the entreaty prenounced by such 
suffering. It moves the soul as nothing else in the universe can move it. This 
conviction has become so full and so dear to many minds of Unitarian educe- 
tion, that we have repeatedly heard of late, from some of their best preachers, 
such statements as that the redemption of the sinner was ‘ costly to the mind 
of God.’ There is a transcendent philosophy, an adorable adaptation of bound- 
less love and wisdom to human wants, in that mystery. e writer of the 
‘Letter’ will not question that the Scripture says, * God was in Christ,’ nor 
that Emmanuel, his name, signifies ‘God with us ;’ and yet Christ did die In 
all reasonableness we must acquit the Sermon—as indeed the ‘ Letter’ is in- 
clined to—of intending literally to teach that death or destruction took effect 
upon the Divine Being. It is to be hoped, too, that the resources of liberal 
logic will be able to spare the smart little erigram which has 80 
bravely in Unitarian polemics, to the effect that Orthodoxy makes Jehovah to 
have perished to appease his own anger, inasmuch as it purchases a complacent 
conceit at the expense of a double falsehood. As an ironical satire on an in 
felicitous style of Orthodox rhetoric, it is more justifiable. 

“How far the governmental aspect of the atonement presented in the Sermon 
ean be made efficient for producing repentance and holiness, through the pub 
lic discourse of the pulpit, depends much, we presume, on_personal gifts, 
ties, habits of speech, education, and the traditional impressions of 
tions. Wherever it is so set forward as to intensify man’s abhorrence of guilt, 
and heighten the sanctity of God's law, its effect is not only practical, but, 
it seems to us, edifying to the last degree. Why any one should be startled ot 
disturbed at its being held as the firm and vindicatery background of justice ™ 
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the representation of God’s boundless love, is something we cannot understand. 
Our own belief is, that the chief regenerating results of the preaching of the 
cross will always be realized most perfectly where—theories apart—the death 
of Christ is most aus and affectingly held forth as the one supreme and 
matchless exhibition of the love of God—his pity, his long suffering, his desire 
for man’s salvation. When the doctrine has been properly guarded against 
abuse, by showing its harmony with the immutable laws and equities of the 
divine character, its manward action must always be of principal, immediate 
interest to the soul needing ry To move, to melt, to change, to save, 
the hard and selfish heart, Christ died ; and without that death is no remission. 
That eternal Mind should have foreseen, from the beginning, that, by this “ve 
tem of Messianic redemption, powers, affections, spiritual agencies, would 
laid hold of, and brought into glorious exercise, through all time, which other- 
wise could not be reached, seems to us not only possible, but sin ly accord- 
ing to our own experience and the inspired word. Why should we not bow 
with silent and joyful gratitude before the plan, instead of caviling and doubt- 
ing? We know not how others may be struck with the testimonies of history : 
bat for ourselves, as we turn back on the line of holy witnesses since the first 

as we take up biography after biography, study life after life, follow saint 
aher saint to his victory and his rest, and thus grow intimate with the fel- 
lowship of wise, strong, unyielding, and mightily gifted thinkers and believers 
of the church, and listen to the almost undivided voice of confession and faith 
coming up from the innumerable oe declaring Christ Jesus and him 
crucified the ground of their hopes, and his sufferings the great pledge of par- 
don,—with only here and there a different doctrine, falling in cooler accents 
from some exceptional tongue,—we readily own that we must reconsider 
whether there is not some element of blessed power here that Unitarianism has 
overlooked or thrown away.”—Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, Vol. XV, 
pp 116-118. 


We ask of the candid reader what such a writer can mean, 
ifhe does not hold the truth he so clearly defines, and so ably 
and earnestly vindicates? Could the cordial, unsolicited, and 
intelligent agreement of a mind with a doctrine be more 
forcibly presented ? 

The moral effect of such testimony far outweighs any mono- 
ag response to a fixed formula, and settles beyond a 

oubt the faith of the writer, whose sincerity is eloquently ex- 
hibited in the closing passages, which reveal his convictions, as 
through the glowing eye and beaming look, and frank utterance 
of an honest transparent countenance, the heart shines to glad- 
den the beholder. 


“Now, we are fully mindful that none of our statements on pod oe subject 
may be =o or even correct; nay, we remember that the itself ma 
not be seen by any of us as it will yet be seen by eyes of purer vision, or as it 
really is. We reserve the right of modifying our statements as further studies 
and new convictions shall require. Be dogmatism far away from a theme so 
holy and so affecting as this! Unless we entirely misapprehend the expres- 
sions and tendencies of Unitarian belief, there is a growing demand in that 
quarter for views of the work of Christ which reach beyond the old standards, 
which promise a profounder peace to the heart, and which, while they mag- 
ay the cross, attach a more valid and sufficing effi to the whole mediato- 
humiliation and spiritual sacrifice of the Son of How this demand is 
to be satisfied is not, s perhaps, altogether clear. That it is to be by going to the 
New Testament with a simple and childlike confidence, and not to ecclesi- 
tstical creeds, we are very eure. After all, it is in our purest and highest de- 
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votional moods that the language of the cross becomes most natural and up. 
questionable to us; and that which we stumble at in cool debate, we take up 
with eager and delighted acceptance in prayers and hymns. Should it prove 
that a ground can ultimately be found where such minds as we have weheria 
to, and minds of Orthodox training, can stand together, we shall not mourn 
nor be frightened, but réjoice and take courage, thanking God. It is to be 
hoped that no portion of the Unitarian denomination will draw itself up into 
an attitude of impatience or protest at these inquiries; partly because such a 
course would be unworthy of the antecedents and pretensions of a liberal body, 
and partly because it would be feeble and ineffectual in its results. We live 
too late to be told again the imbecile lie that truth can be protected by re. 
stricting earnest and right-hearted thought on any side; ons the liberality 
which is liberal only to the side of —s but bigoted towards the ancient 
forms of faith, is a kind we do not covet. If there are any of our readers who 
are displeased the moment the infallibility of Channing, or of a sect, is called 
in question, we must wish them well, and pass on. Whenever the instructors 
of the Unitarian churches refuse to admit that there can be any other view of 
the reconciliation than that which makes it consist in the exemplary and in. 
cidental value of a consistent termination of a blameless and miraculous career 
in a human Christ, many of those they have been called to teach will tum 
elsewhere for spiritual nourishment, as some are already doing. Indeed, in 
roportion as the heart is impressed more and more deeply with the two great 
ts which create the necessity of mediation and redemption,—viz, the im- 
maculate holiness and sovereignty of God, or the irreconcilable hostility of 
the divine nature to sin, and the intense hatefulness and hideousness and 
heinousness of human disobedience and self-will,—just in that proportion will 
the above mentioned doctrine of reconciliation preve as incompetent as itis 
unevangelical.”— Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, Vol. XV, pp. 119, 120. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine for April contains another 
letter from Dr. Hall in reply to Mr. Dutton’s argument from 
Scripture sustaining the orthodox doctrine; and Prof. Hur- 
"s,s again rejoins with further explanations of the views 
held by our divines, and then alludes to the spirit in which this 
discussion has been received by the organs of the Unitarian de 
nomination. In this connection he states his own purpose and 
agency in the matter. 


“ When we opened our columns, three months ago, to a fresh consideration of 
the great truth of the atonement, by republishing a sermon, on the Orthodox 
side, which we had both heard wails. Se and read through with edification, we 
did it with a desire to contribute something to a real and legitimate concen 
in the great central theme of the New Testament,—the bringing of sinners to 
God by Christ. We did it, in a belief—which is not weakened, but eon 
ened, every day—that the views on that subject, ordinarily offered from Uni- 
tarian pulpits,—let them be stated as they will,—are unsatisfactory, in the e 
treme, to many who hear them; it being almost always found, that when Uni- 
tarian. Tae pesos go on from ag ove statements of the doctrine to quote 
scriptu posape in support of them, the scriptural passages seem to mem 
more and something other than the original salman, We aid it, supposing 
it not unlikely, that since the old controversy, a generation of persons has come 
forward that would be interested in an earnest presentation of the topic. We 
did it, in a very full and well founded conviction that Unitarian Congregations 
are often little informed, if not misinformed, as to the actual sentiments of 
Orthodox men ; and it might thus be well to let one of them speak for himself 
We did it, because the sermon we selected was not conceived in « dogmatical 
vein, but in one that is practical and spiritual. We did it, yet more, because We 
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are wholly convinced, that, in the secret substance of the view there presented, 
there is a truth and a power not technical, nor mechanical, nor commercial, nor 
tical, but spiritual, quickening, encouraging, and comforting.—a truth 
power which may not yet have been drawn out in the most perfect lan- 
nor set into the widest relations, nor made im ive to all sincere 
Ls but, nevertheless, folded up somewhere within that general evangelical 
statement,—a germ of divine and sanctifying energy, which will yet be a tree 
for the healing of the nations. And we did it also, as we briefly hinted at the 
time, because, if this should prove to be true, then the frequent and candid de- 
daration and comparison of honest men’s thoughts upon it might lead on, in 
God’s good time, to a more fraternal, Christian unity among the followers of 
the Lord Jesus.”—Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, Vol. XV, pp. 264, 265. 


The succeeding pages are occupied with rebuking the illiber- 
ality of Unitarians. We refrain from copying, for—though the 
chastisement must be eminently healthful to those for whom it 
was administered—we remember the injunction, not to behold 
the mote in our brother’s eye. Orthodox men have some sins 
of their own on the side of uncharitableness, which we will en- 
deavor to distinguish before we are through. The closing par- 
agraph is, however, most pertinent. 


“Let us leave these discouraging signs of a want of genuine liberality of mind 
in the Unitarian denomination, quite unworthy of its professions, of its oppor- 
tanities, of its fathers, of the age, of the country, of Christendom,—hoping 
never again to return to a subject so disagreeable. If the discussion that has 
been begun shall be <iathinel, we venture to suggest that attention be given 
especially to the three following points,—on no one of which, so far as we 
know, has a very full or clear statement been made by Unitarian writers: 
l. How are we to account for the extraordinary signs of suffering and solitude 
and agony of spirit, in the Son of God, at his crucifixion,—the marvelous cries 
of Gethsemane and Calvary,—unless, in some surpassing and dread experience, 
he there felt the weight of human iniquity pressing on his soulf How other- 
wise are we to avoid the conclusion, that here was a martyrdom of less 
bravery, less joy, less triumph, than many others in the world’s history? 
2 On the Unitarian theory, what personal relation is sustained, and must 
sustained hereafter, by those multitudes of righteous men that have never 
heard the name of Christ on earth, yet are saved and forgiven, toward Him 
who declares that ‘all power is given unto him in heaven and earth,’ and be- 
fore whom every ransomed soul, nay, every creature which is in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth, is represented as bowing down to render unto him, 
even ‘the Lamb that was slain,’ blessing and honor and glory and power 
forever and ever? 3. If it is true, as, with the last degree of amazement, we 
have lately heard some of our distinguished divines say they believe it is, that 
God, in the death of Christ, in some holy and profound sense, does ‘not suffer’ 
with us and for us, then what is the meaning of those many passages of Scrip- 
ture which declare that God ‘spared not his own Sor ;’ that he erre Se 

up for us;’ that he ‘so loved the world as to give his dearly-beloved and 
only-begotten Son?’ Is the Christian’s God a Being of feelings, emotions, 
sympathies, making voluntary sufferings and sacrifices for us in his infinite 
gtace,or not? Or, in brief, what do we mean when we pray, ‘Our Father!”’ 
—Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, Vol. XV, p. 271. 


Assuming that Prof. Huntington is a man of common hon- 
ésty, and is able to make himself understood ; which we im 
ine his worst enemy would not pretend to dispute, we would 
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ask in all sincerity, whether he has not in these pages identified 
his own views, with those which are conceded to be the evan. 
gelical belief on the doctrine of the atonement? He has ex. 
plained the theory, and separated it from the false imputations 
which have been Attached to it; he has defended the theo: 
thus explained, most vigorously, and that to unbelievers; and he 
has avowed that in it he recognizes the truth, although like all 
thoroughly Christian scholars he is rage A to be instructed far. 
ther, and to ascend to a higher survey of these stupendous m 
teries ; hoping, that, in the future, yet more of the marvelous 
wisdom and love of God in the plan of salvation may be dis- 
covered. Prof. orn ee discloses his ro of sin as from 
its nature and enormity deserving the wrath of God, and requir. 
ing an exhibition of the Divine abhorrence to render its pardon 
justifiable, even in the penitent. He accepts Mr. Dutton’s 
statement, which is so widely confessed to be a full and fair 
definition of the orthodox belief. Those who always judge ofa 
man by his associates, who would not acknowledge a nightingale 
in a flock of crows to be anything but a crow because of his com- 
pany, and no matter how sweetly he sang would pronounce it a 
caw, may feel themselves not relieved exactly, but compelled to 
examine and decide what the man is, when they are inforn- 
ed that he most distinctly disavows the Unitarian connection. 

He appended to the Fobeaary number of his Monthly the 
title “ Independent Journal,” with a Prospectus referring to its 
significance, and in the April number thus explains his inde 
pendence. 

“ Denominations, now-a-days, strangely overlap each other, and get mixed. 
To be clear of all sects is not to stand between any two, nor to court the favor 
ofany. Our own aversion to the Unitarian name, and our desire to be inde 
pendent of it, arises partly from a belief that that term is not a description of 
our religious convictions on several important points, and partly from a set- 
tled distrust of the general influence of the sectarian measures it covers, rather 


than from any want of friendship for its men, or of appreciation of its free- 
dom.”—Monthly Rel. Mag. and Ind. Journal, Vol. XV, pp. 266, 267. 


We have thus endeavored faithfully to expose the published 
belief of a religious teacher on a topic, which is by the confession 
of all Christians, the foundation of Christian truth, that which 
the evangelical mind has decided to be the test of Christianity. 
We have no personal acquaintance with the author of these 
views, nor have we any other interest than that which ‘belongs 
to every truth-loving member of the community, either in his 
belief or in his treatment, but beyond his particular case, though 
that has a peculiar claim to notice, there lies a broad encircling 
principle, which demands to be enforced, and which is the law 
of Christian charity. Assuming then the essential orthodoxy of 
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Prof. Huntington on the doctrine of the atonement, we arrive 
at the second inquiry,—in re, to his treatment. 

II. Shall a minister in Prof. Huntington’s present position be 
received into our fellowship? 

We prefer to discuss this question in the concrete, because 
the matter is thus fairly before the mind, and contains all the 
force of the parable in illustrating a general principle. We 
have also in the actual treatment, which he has received, 
a sufficient justification of remarks that might otherwise be 
deemed needless, or perhaps slanderous. We have nothing to 
do with the course that the Unitarian community may chapse 
in respect to their former associate, for we are not responsible 
for their liberality ; and we should imagine, to employ his own 
fgare, that it would be difficult to expel from a house without 
sides; but we have clearly marked boundaries, a city with 
—— and walls :—shall we welcome him as a fellow- 
citizen 

A considerable number, both of pastors and laymen, are still 
active in the Orthodox Congregational Churches of Massachu- 
setts, who remember the bitterness of that exodus, when for con- 
science’s sake and the Gospel’s they were obliged to forsake the 
sanctuaries where they were baptized, and in weakness and 
poverty to erect anew the house of prayer, and to sustain 
through much affliction the faith delivered to the saints. They 
still feel sorely the wrongs which they then endured, and re 
with especial sorrow of heart, that ancient university whose 
funds they esteem misappropriated, and whose religious charac- 
ter they lament, as the child mourns over the footfall of a 
strange owner crossing the threshold of the homestead where 
he was born, and whose every chamber is consecrated by a 

arate association, awakening reverence and affection. Re- 
collecting as they do, how stealthily the heresy was intro- 
duced, while ministers employed the old forms of speech, and 
the covenant was unchanged, they will naturally be suspi- 
cious of any, who have been associated with the communion 
that denies, in their apprehension, both Christ and his cross. 
We sympathize in their hesitation, and agree with them in the 
declaration, that there is a radical distinction between the 
Unitarian and the Orthodox belief, which precludes the latter 
from fellowship with the former. He who denies the essential 
Deity of the Messiah, who virtually affirms that man can save 
himself, and that sin does not require a Divine mediator, and an 
a sacrifice, has not in our apprehension accepted the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and without enmity, but as true to our 
own convictions, we must decline his fellowship or communion. 
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He does not so confess Christ as to give us evidence of disciple- 
ship. All New England knows, though some Presbyterians 
seem to be ignorant of the fact, that this is the faith and prac- 
tice of Orthodox Congregationalists; and the pastors and mem- 
bership of these churches are to-day as earnest in the duties and 
as sound in the essential doctrines of the New. Testament, as 
any other ecclesiastical communion of like extent. We know 
what we believe, and we have a clear, well defined confessi 
not in one set of words, but in a common unity of faith, which 
distinguishes our fellowship above the constrained bond of forms 
or letters. Nevertheless to those who are naturally prejudiced 
against any evangelical sentiment from the lips of one who 
has been associated with Unitarians, re ing such, as the 
Scotch covenanters regarded the king’s soldiers, we have some- 
thing to say in the way of expostulation. Prof. Huntington has 
not come to you, suing for admission and protection ; but he has 
in a manful spirit addressed his old companions by a free and 
frank avowal of disagreement with their opinions. He does 
not ask to publish in our periodicals his confession of faith; but 
he publishes our confession in his own Monthly, for the benefit 
of his Unitarian friends, and explains and defends its principles. 
Has he not the same claim on our sympathy and recognition, 
which those fathers of our churches had, who left their own 
communion at the commencement of the present century, and 
sundered their ancient associations at the expense of personal 
ease and consideration? Let any one, who wishes to be inform- 
ed of the parallel, peruse the strictures on Prof. H. in the Uni- 
tarian papers, or read his own remarks on the discussion. 
Moreover he is coming forth from his childhood’s faith, and 
from all his earlier habits of religious belief; while those with 
whom we have compared him, only separated from their friends 
and teachers, because the latter avowed doctrines which they 
had not imagined them to hold ; doctrines, which were directly 
at variance with the public confession of the churches where 
they ministered. Ought not the memory of that severe trial to 
quicken the generous yearning for a mind that is struggling 
to obtain the truth, oat brave enough to accept and avow it 
wherever discerned? By the recollection of their own afflictions, 
which were endured in the conflict against odds,—not counting 
the spoiling of their goods, or the severing of the tenderest ties, 
in comparison with the honor of their Lord,—and which have 
nswe been transformed into crowns of glory ;—we entreat 
these fathers of our Israel to be true to their own history, in the 
treatment of any, who, like them, though under heaver burdens, 
are mounting Zionward. 

Another class, perhaps more numerous, are willing that such 
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earnest minds should achieve their own deliverance, and when 
they have landed on terra firma will congratulate them on their 
escape from the whirlpool ; but while they observe the endeav- 
ors of these souls, will not help them by the lifting of a fore- 

r, or even so much as a a of encouragement. The 
majority of believers in our ch es are not in a position to 
observe or to aid the struggle, and they do well to wait; but 
for Christian teachers, and pastors, ake have the means of 
forming an opinion, who can help by kindly explanation and 
generous sympathy, to stand with hands folded, and mouth 
closed, and only eyes open to see how the struggle will end, is in 
our thought both cowardly and dishonorable, orgs oe it may 
be safe. We are placed just where we are, not only to hold 
our own opinions, but to aid others on to the true foundation ; 
and he who fearing for his character or reputation, dares nei- 
ther to cheer and guide an inquiring mind to truth, nor to ac- 
knowledge one who in his judgment maintains a sound doctrine, 
is to be classed with the man who would not save a human life 
from the waves for fear of wetting his coat. The pastor, who is 
unable to speak the truth and express his convictions in regard 
toa Christian brother, through dread of the influence on his e 
tion, should immediately unite with a presbytery that will help 
to prop his tottering foundations, or place himself under the 
wetch and guardianship of a diocesan bishop, since he is not fit 
to be a Congregational pastor. 

There is however a third class, and we speak advisedly, whose 
idea of Orthodoxy is, that it is anything more narrow and bigot- 
ed than themselves, and who are ever glancing with wistful 
eyes towards the constraints of severer creeds and more, unin- 
telligible dogmas. Their idea is, that since Christians are sepa- 
rate from the rest of the world, the more rigid and narrow the 
division, so much the more of Christianity is contained in a 
sect, forgetting, that the progress of the eemer’s kingdom 
must embrace an increasing proportion of the human family, 
until at last there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. Those 
who hold this view are naturally suspicious of any who advance 
toward them from heresy, or even from a rank whose orthodoxy 
is somewhat questionable, and immediately begin to repent of 
the unconscious liberality, which has induced these enquirers to 

for sympathy in their yearning after truth, and to —e 
a charitable examination of their doubts. The only way of ob- 
taining the favor of this school is by denouncing their creed, 
as not up to the correct standard, since then they humbly own 
their errors and plead for admission to your fellowship. That 
this is no caricature, but a plain, unadorned portrait, is abundant- 
ly verified by the history of certain recent theological diseus- 
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sions, and also by the strictures with which, in certain quarters, 
the declarations of Prof. Huntington have been received. We 
have a simple word of advice to all such, and that is, to with. 
draw at once from Congregationalism. The genius and hi 
of this ecclesiastical system is so thoroughly antagonistic to su 
a spirit, that it is impossible to find a cell in its broad, free land- 
= for the imprisonment of a soul who cannot venture abroad 
and must needs be confined within monastic walls. 
A class, uneasy if they are associated with any who are sus- 
— of variation from the letter of the standard, cannot com- 
ortably continue, where each church has its own confession of 
faith, and must be judged by its principles, rather than by its 
forms of speech; where it is impossible to depose a minister of 
Christ who retains the confidence of the church, and of the ma- 
jority among Christian people, although he may err on cer. 
tain points on which his error will not even. in the view of his 
opponents exclude him from the society of the redeemed. We 
may as well own it before the world, that our system hinders 
all interference with the free and honest differences of Christian 
minds in their examinations of truth; that it is impracticable 
to make all our churches sign precisely the same articles of faith; 
that men in our order can and will think for themselves, and 
that it is impossible so to constrain Congregationalism, that it 
will banish from its communion, or exclude from its fellowship 
any who give good evidence of their oneness with Christ. 
Those who are anxious to be orthodox in the method we have 
depicted, should immediately betake themselves to some denomi- 
nation where they can enjoy sectarian privileges, make every- 
body swear by a fixed formula, and indulge themselves in cita- 
tions for heresy against any who differ in the slightest from 
the letter of the book of discipline. It would diminish greatly 
their temptations, if they would attach themselves at once to 
the straitest and most impracticable sect, that which excommu- 
nicates the largest number of devout Christians, since they 
will not then be so likely to hanker after a narrower platform. 
We can readily perceive that the frank and manly inquiries 
of a devout mind among Unitarians would terrify such a class, 
and that they would proclaira their entire and absolute distrust of 
every endeavor ufter truth, and their determination to convince 
this inquirer that he could not be countenanced, until he had 
— them, and was beyond their position in orthodoxy. 
t throbbings of heart, and trembling of knees there have 
been, when a voice of enco ment or a helping hand has 
been proffered from the Orthodox Con tionalists to some 
brother, who was striving to know the mind of Christ, as if oar 
character would not endure such a strain of Christlike love and 
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aid? Are we not already regarded with doubt by the divines 
of ecclesiastical organizations who boast their orthodoxy ; does 
not Princeton shake its head with sadness; and even New York 
nod, in ludicrous imitation of its senior, over the laxity of Con- 

tional discipline, and (as they would have the world be- 
fre of New England Theology! Oan we stand under the 
terrible charge of countenancing a teacher, who does not belong 
to a denomination, and who is only to be judged by his Chris- 
tian belief as expressed in his free way and without convention- 
al exactness ¢ ose who have no confidence in principles, and 
whose reliance is human approbation, may well be frightened, 
but those whose faith is in God and his word, am not be 
alarmed. The denominations, who with Pharisaic pride are 
boasting their orthodoxy, may as well be told once for all that 
they contain within their boundaries less of purity and of in- 
oot devotion to the great doctrines of the Bible, than the 
Orthodox Congregational churches of New England. 

We beg for no other support, either spiritual or temporal, 
from our Gretheen abroad, iin yet with Christian charity we 
are willing to recognize so far as we discern in them a readiness 
to acknowledge the essential truths of the Gospel, the Divinity 
of Christ, the atoning expiation, the necessity of regeneration, 

We are not responsible for the peculiar views of particular 
churches with whom we hold fellowship, any more than for the 
distinguishing Jogmas of the Methodist or Baptist churches, 
or for the limited atonement of the Presbyterians, all of whom 
we recognize as disciples of Christ whose venial errors we com- 
miserate with a Christian charity. 

Prof. Huntington proclaims himself a believer in the essen- 
tial Divinity of Christ, and in the orthodox exposition of his 
atoning sacrifice, with the consequent conception of sin and its 
demerit. We on our part, not making the churches responsible 
for our action, but as individual members of Christ, welcome 
him as a brother, so far as he has expressed his sentiments, and 
stand ready to extend to him the tokens of our hearty fellow- 
ship. When we discover that he rejects an essential doctrine 
of the Gospel, we shall be as frank and free in our withdrawal 
of confidence, but while he approaches us with evangelical sen- 
timents on the most aca points, we will not maintain the 


undignified, unchristian, and cowardly attitude of driving him 
back with slurs and epithets, and insinuations, for fear that our 
character may suffer in the eye of others, from such confedera- 
tion. That must be a very slim orthodoxy, which is overturned 
by such catholicity: it can be nothing but a pole, strait, bare, and 
dead, little resembling the living truth of Christ rooted in eter- 
nity, whose broad boughs shelter and nourish all the redeemed. 
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The Union Bible Dictionary, for the Use of Schools, Bible Classes, and Families, 
Prepared for the American Sunday School Union, and revised by the’Com. 
mittee of Publication. 


This work does not profess to be a guide for severe biblical criticisms 
in exact investigations, nor small as it is, to be a storehouse of all the 
information that a larger volume might contain. But it presents in a 
small compass, and in a concise and convenient form, a large amount 
of information to aid the reading and study of the Scriptures. And it 
is well adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 

The P’ is a clear and full statement, in a few words, of the un- 
sectarian principles upon which the work is constructed, and of the 
laborious and thorough manner of its execution. 

The articles are so written, that under each topic the information 
strictly pertaining to it is skillfully separated from that concerning 
kindred topics, or branches of the subject, which would be introduced 
under them, so that repetition is avoided. And at the same time the 
connection with these is so preserved by references to other parts of the 
book, that the reader may follow out any one, or all the branches of 
the msi Na as his pleasure or use may require. In a chaste, perspicu- 
ous style, in a manner both concise and comprehensive, in an attractive 
and interesting form, the information which the book professes to give 
is presented to the reader of the Scriptures. And it is therefore a 
book of great value, not only in the hands of teachers and scholars in 
the Sabbath school, but of others. It is convenient for common use, 
and is just such an instrument as is needed for the purpose, to throw 
light upon the pages of Scripture, to aid the independent thought and 
inquiry of the reader, and to be a key in his hand, not cumbersome or 
unwieldy, to unlock the meaning of parts of Scripture, that would 
otherwise be inaccessible, and to give new interest and profit to the 
study of the Sacred Word. 

A Geography of the Chie Places mentioned in the Bible, and the Principal i 
Events we ts with Pod adapted to Parental, Sabbath School and Bible 


Class Instruction. Illustrated with Maps. By Caartes A. Goopricn. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856. pp. 194. Price 25 cents. 


The teaching of the phy of the Scriptures, together with a 
portion of their history and biography, in a form adapted to the family 
and the school, was a happy thought; and we think Mr. Goodrich 1s 
entitled to great credit for the successful manner in which he has treated 
his subject. It is not easy to conceive the amount of good that may 
be done by interesting the minds of the young in Scriptural Geography. 
The mental associations connected with the time-honored names in the 
Bible are most delightful. We love these sacred haunts. How the 
serious reader of the Bible delights in thought, to visit the groves of 
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Olivet, to wander amid the solitudes of Mt. Carmel, to trace the 
fortunes of the Holy City, to converse with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
in their own loved Hebrew, and to lay him down by the fountain of 
Siloam. These and other places revealing the scenes and events con- 
nected with them, as recorded in the sacred writings, supply us with a 
fund of grateful contemplation. 

The plan of the work is excellent ; its divisions are natural and con- 

venient; the names extended through more than fifty lessons, are in 
alphabetical order, thus rendering it easy to find any given one; and 
its directions as to pronunciations, accent, and the like, are concise and 
judicious. . 
’ As a book to be learned, it is well worth the attention of those 
for whose use it was designed. Ministers, we think, might well en- 
courage its introduction into the family, the Sabbath school, and the 
Bible class, and with great profit to the youth of their congregations, 
occasionally spend an evening in lecturing upon some of the important 
topics that the work suggests. Such an expedient would at least lead 
to a better acquaintance with a branch of knowledge, that has not, we 
think, engaged its due share of attention. An experienced teacher of 
the Bible, upon examination of the book, has suggested that it would 
be invaluable as a study in our common schools. 

The great objection to the introduction of books on biblical themes 
into our common schools, has been their sectarian character. But as 
Mr. Goodrich has studiously avoided all doctrinal allusions, confining 
himself strictly and entirely to geographical and biographical subjects, 
we see not that the most fastidious on such ground would object to its 
use in a common school. And once there, it is easy to see that a great 
amount of interesting geographical knowledge might be treasured up, 
especially by the aid of its well executed maps. 


“Prince's Protean Ink Fountain Pen,” 271 Broadway, corner of Chambers 
Street, New York. 


We remember being counseled, by the Professor of Rhetoric, in 
College, never in writing to arrest a free flow of thought, in order to 
look out a word in the dictionary, but to write on and correct the dic- 
tion afterwards. The reason — was that a writer should take 


advantage of the concentration and glow of his mind, and not suffer it 

to become cooled and distracted while he investigates a question of 

language. For the same reason we prize “ Prince’s Fountain Pen.” It 

us to avail ourselves of the mind’s best moods for composition. 

It is also an economist of time, soon repaying, by its saving in this 

oo ee its original cost. A recent improvement has obviated our 

y objections to it, which arose from the insufficiency of the flow of 

is difficulty no longer exists, the writer being able by means 

of a new, ingenious contrivance, to regulate this flow at pleasure. No 

clergyman, we think, who gives it, as thus improved, a fair trial, could 

ever be induced to relinquish it; no man, indeed, whose literary or 
commercial pursuits require him to write hour after hour. 
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The Acts and Monuments of the Church, containing the History and 
of the Martyrs, wherein is set forth the whole race and course of the 

the primiti to these later times. By Joun Foxe. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. Royal 8vo. pp. 1082. Price $4.00. 


This new edition of this valuable and instructive work has been 
carefully revised, corrected and condensed by Rev. M. Hobert Seymour, 
Some things not essential to the completeness of the history, and which 
rendered other editions somewhat unsuited to family perusal, have been 
omitted. While there has been added an Appendix, containing an 
account of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, of the Spanish Armada, 
of the Gunpowder Treason, of the great Rebellion in Ireland in 1641, 
written immediately after the events occurred. The work of Foxe 
presents a general history of the church, a more detailed account of 
the church in England to the year 1574, a portraiture of the rise, 
gress, and genius of the Church of Rome, and a full account of the 
examinations, and sufferings, and martyrdoms of those holy men who 
were the strength and ornament of the Protestant cause in England. 

The publication and general circulation of a book like this, will do 
much to arrest the progress of Romanism and break its power. It is 
impossible to read the stirring events recorded on its pages, and not be 
filled with astonishment at the terrible and bloody persecutions which 
have been carried out by the Church of Rome; and with wonder also, 
and admiration at the faith and patience of the martyrs. A sight even 
of the rude pictures which, in this volume, illustrate the tortures of the 
inquisition, and the various methods of martyrdom, excite a healthful 
indignation and opposition against that mighty ecclesiastical system, 
which has ever arrayed itself against civil and religious liberty, and has 
oe its purposes, if necessity required, by the most fearful 
acts of cruelty and crime. There is much in this large volume to in 
terest and instruct all classes of readers. 


Ricord’s Series of Roman History. In 2 vols. 12mo. IL. The Kings of Rome. 
Il. The ic of Rome. IL The Empire of Rome; with Illustrations. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This series is designed to connect the most important events of 
Roman history, from the commencement to the termination of the 
Roman power. The first volume, the Kings of Rome, gives in a pleas- 
ing and entertaining style, the fabulous history of Rome through 4 
wea of two hundred and fifty years, to the establishment of the 

blic. The second volume, the Republic of Rome, includes that 
riod which was occupied in the struggles between Liberty and 

+ ag or the first attempts at self-government by the Roman Re 

ublic. The third volume, the Empire of Rome, is taken up with the 

istory of the Emperors, who extended their conquests among the bar- 
barians of the West and North, adding to the empire Germany and 
the British Islands, These volumes are got up with care and truthful 
ness, and will be read and studied with the liveliest interest, especially 
by the young, for whom they have been prepared. 
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Progress of Religious Ideas, through successive By L. Marta Camp. 
bg ait me York: C. 8. Francis & Co. New =. omas H. Pease. 

The well-known authoress of this work, speaking of the care and 
labor bestowed upon it, declares that she has ‘done her best.’ After 
reading it we would not repress the thought, that she would have done 
infinitely better if she had not written it at all. She seems to have ap- 

ded that she was writing an unpopular book. She will not be 
disappointed in this particular; not because of the prejudice of its 
readers, but because it is not what it claims to be, and because of its 
manifest partiality and injustice. 

Her design is to exhibit the various systems of religion which have 
been known in the world, each one in the light of its own Sacred 
Books; placing all on the same level, as far as the manner of repre- 
sentation is concerned; to quote impartially the beauties and blem- 
ishes of different systems; to state facts plainly, and leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions uninfluenced by any suggestions, or any 
opinions on the comparative merits of Vedas, Zend-Avestas, and Tes- 
taments. Mrs. Child repeatedly declares her honest intentions to write 
with great care, fearless truthfulness, and perfect candor, expressing no 

inion of the truth or falsity of any system, nor suggesting such con- 
} sre to the reader. But we are constrained to say that there is 
what appears to us a vein of malicious skepticism respecting the divine 
origin and authority of the sacred scriptures, which creeps out so often 
in disingenuous interpretation and misstatements, in innuendos, and 
suggestions, that, without expressing any doubt of her sincerity, we are 
satisfied of her utter failure to accomplish the task according to the 
proposed design. 

The representation of the Hindoo religion, as it »ppears in the 
sacred Books of that people, is strangely incomplete and onesided. 
She finds “ antique gems,” ‘ episodes, beautiful in style, and spiritual in 
their teachings,’ in their sacred Poems, while persons who have passed a 
life-time in India, and are well acquainted with the sanscrit in which 
their sacred Books are written, say those Poems are full of the most 
licentious images, of innumerable ideas which could become familiar to 
the oes only amidst a people whose country was a brothel. If 
Mrs. Child had taken half the pains to present what is hideous and i e 
and irrational and immoral in the vedas and shastras, that she has to 
show what she calls the blemishes of the sacred Scriptures, it would 
have been far more creditable to her character, though it might have 
been less agreeable to her taste. The best authorities represent the 
Hindoo sacred Books as stuffed with all manner of puerilities and in- 
consistencies, with odds and ends of mutually opposing theories; con- 
taining no true science, no true ethics, no elevated notions of God, but 
giving authority and life to a system of idolatry more absurd and dis- 
gusting and demoralizing, more injurious to social liberty, to domestic 
purity, to private virtue and public happiness, than any other that ever 
existed. t no such idea of the character of those Books is given in 


Mrs. Child’s account of the Hindoo religion. 
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We are still more dissatisfied with the unfair and unjust analysis of 
sacred Scriptures presented in these volumes. It is in fact, not so much 
an analysis of those Books, as an argument against their divine origin 
and authority. Suggestions are continually made of resemblances 
tween the Hindoo and Hebrew religion, where the real seeker for truth 
would see at most only a similarity in the letter, and none in the spirit, 
Laws, customs, and institutions of the Hebrews, and portions of sacred 
om are represented as borrowed from Hindovos or Egyptians, 
Miracles and prophesies are accounted for as having been exhibitions 
of animal magnetism and clairvoyance; and on the ground that in the 
childhood of the world men understood little and believed much; and 
De Wette is introduced to generalize for Christian readers on the unrea- 
sonableness of believing in miracles at all. There are also many in- 
stances of disingenuous interpretation ; and the appearance of a system- 
atic effort to misrepresent the Divine character and conduct as de- 
lineated in the Old Testament. Mrs. Child speaks positively of con- 
tradictions between the prophesies of the Hebrews and the facts of their 
history. But if, in reference to the very examples given, she will care- 
fully read the Scriptures, and other received authorities, she will find 
the proof of her own ignorance rather than serious discrepances be- 
tween prophesy and history. She thinks that prophets often made their 
communications in a state of religious frenzy, because the same word in 
Hebrew means to prophesy and to be mad. We might as well say that 
Mrs. Child’s work on the Seiaven of Religious Ideas is stuffed with in- 
fantile babblings, because the name of the distinguished authoress 
means both a marriageable lady and an infant. 

The teachings of the Old and New Testaments are spoken of as to- 
tally incompatible with each other,—the precepts of the one as contra- 
dicted by the precepts of the other. Many statements are made, not 
because they are necessary to a truthful exhibition of the contents of 
the sacred Scriptures, but evidently because they are adapted to debase 
them to a level with the incoherent writings and traditions of idolatrous 
nations. Instead of quoting fairly from the Scriptures, and stating 
facts plainly, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions, as Mrs. 
Child perhaps intended to do, the work abounds in various forms of 
argument, assertion and insinuation against their divine origin and 
authority, in the style of modern rationalism and infidelity. 

It is the opinion of Mrs. Child that a written revelation involves 
the necessity of ceasing to be adequate to the wants of society sooner 
or later. She speaks of Jesus as a son of God; of Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Persians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, who have preceded us in the 
school of divine ideas—whom we ought to reverence and love. She 
does not know when, if ever, another teacher will be sent to help us 
further onward. She says many commendatory things of Christianity,— 
but what meaning she attaches to that word we cannot understand, s0 
long as she regards Christ only as one of many wise men, who have 
from time to time appeared in the world, and the Bible as having no 
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igher authority than the Vedas of the Hindoos and the Zend-Avistas 

the Persians. 

We do not eg these volumes as reliable for accurate and just 

resentations of religious history. They exhibit too great — 
for Paganism, and too great prejudice against the sacred Books of 

Christians. As Mrs. Child advises persons who are conscious of bigot- 

ed attachment to any creed or theory not to purchase this book, since 

its tone will displease them, we would add, that it will be displeasing 
to any person who believes that Jesus was the Son of God, the true 

Messiah, whose words are to us of divine authority. 

Buenings with the Romanists: with an Introductory Chapter on the Moral 
Results of the Romish System. By Rev. M. Hosarr Seymovr, M. A., with 
Introductory Notice, by Sreruen. H. Tyne, D. D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1856. pp. 479. Price $1.00. 

A sort of “Tractarian” Edition of this work was published in Phila- 
delphia, which so misrepresented the Author’s views, and defrauded the 
public of so much important truth, that a new issue of the book was 
demanded in its original form. The portions omitted in the Philadel- 
phia edition afford sad evidence of the unprotestant character of that 
section of the Episcopal church which seemed to sanction the omission. 
The right of private judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
the actual unity of the Protestant churches; the Apostolic character of 
the church proved from its conformity to the doctrines of the Apostles ; 
the existence of an invisible, spiritual church ; the church character and 
claims of non-episcopal churches; the infallibility of the Scriptures as 
the Protestant guide, and other kindred topics, were excluded as dan- 
gerous sentiments for the perusal of High-churchmen. 

The work as now published by the Carters fully represents the sen- 
timents of this popular author. It not only presents arguments against 
Romanism, but offers much truth for the contemplation of those who 
are, perhaps unconsciously, exalting the church above Christ, and its 
external character above its spiritual life. It is an admirable book for 
Romanists to read; the method of argument is so simple, and the ar- 
guments themselves generally so conclusive, that the Roman Catholic 
reader would be quite likely to be shaken in his faith, if not wholly 
dissatisfied with his religion. } 
Glances and Glimpses; or Fifty Years Social, ineludi —— Years. Profes- 

sional Life. By Harriet he Hunt, M. D. Desens Seb . Jewett bo. 

1856. pp. 418. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

We have read enough of this book to be satisfied that it affords 
glances and glimpses of things well worth knowing. It appears to be. 
a frank, truthful expression of experiences which are not ofthe common 
order. Miss Hunt will probably be regarded by some, who will read 
these pages with great interest, as being somewhat too mannish in 
some respects; yet she has “rights” growing out of her intellectual 
and professional character, which cannot be claimed by all her sex, 
The religious aspect of the book does not strike us very vorably ; the 
hints from medical life we deem much more valwable, , 

VOL. XIV. 1 
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woe Same Liprary.—Casar’s Saentete wer a and Civil 
ars; wi re attributed to Hirtius. Lite translated 
with Notes and a very elaborate Index. . F 


The Anabasiz, or Expedition of Oyrus, and the Memorabilia of Socrates. Li 
rally translated from the Crack of Xenophon. By Rev. bid 8. Watson, = 

a Geographical Commentary, by W. F. Arnsworts, Esq. 
Cicero's Three Books of Offices, or Moral Duties; also an Essay on Fri ip; 

an Essay on Old Age; Paradoxes; Scipio's Dream; and letter on the 

of a Magistrate. Literally translated, with Notes, — to exhibit a 

comparative view of the opinions of Cicero, and those of modern moralists 

and ethical philosophers. New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: 

E. Downes. 

These volumes, like the three which preceded them, are reprints of 
“ Bohn’s Classical Library.” We understand that the entire series will 
be published by the Messrs. Harper, thus giving the opportunity, to 
those who desire the best translations of the Greek and Latin Classi 
to procure them at much lower prices than ever before offered. They 
are the best literary productions of the age in which they were written; 
and have afforded nid and material to those who have been distinguish- 
ed in letters in all subsequent times. These volumes ought to have 
a wide circulation, as they doubtless will have, since more than ever 
before they are within the reach of the multitude of readers. 

The Priest, the Puritan and the Preacher. By the Rev. J. C. Rriz New 

York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. Price 75 cents. 

Latimer, Baxter, and Whitefield ; the’ times in which they lived, their 
charities and opinions, their relations to the Church of England and to 
the interests of true religion, are the subjects presented in the first 
a of this book. Being the work of an Episcopalian, the justice of 

is observations are the most noticeable respecting the opinions of the 


early reformers, the wrongs suffered by the Puritans, and the doctrinal 
corruptions of the English Church in the last century. There is much 
truth in this volume, forcibly written, and well suited to the times. It 
should be read by those who are inclining to that class of High-church, 
Tractarian “dreamers, who have resuscitated Laud, and swear by Straf- 
ford in these ingenious days.” 


one f ove ve with Practical Reflections. By Cuarixzs A. Goon 
ohn 


nice. Boston: 
mas H. Pease. 
This is not a formal treatise on Prayer, but rather a commentary on 
the substance of the several prayers recorded in the Scriptures, with 
explanations of the circumstances which gave occasion to the utterance 
of them, and such historical and biographical notices as the subject 
seemed to demand. The design and tendency of the work is to er 
courage the Christian in his communion with the Father of spirits, to 
uicken and deepen his interest in that great privilege, and to render 
is high act of devotion a delightful and profitable exercise. It is 4 
work of permanent excellence and usefulness, which may be earnestly 
recommended to all classes of readers. 


. Jewett & Co. 1855. pp. 384. New Haven: Tho 
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Lectures the inate ) . By Was T. G. Suepp, Brown 
Professor in Andover ical iam . Andover: W. F. Draper. 
1856. 


This volume is little in size, but weighty in contents. It contains 
four lectures, written in the winter of 1853—54, as an introduction to 
the author’s course of chuuch history. The titles of the lectures are as 
follows: Lecture I, The Abstract "Taea of History ; Lecture II, The 
Nature and Definition of Secular History ; Lecture II, The Nature 
and Definition of Church History ; Lecture IV, The Verifying Test in 
Church ae 

The style of these lectures has striking merits. The author chooses 
his words with rare skill and taste, from an ample vocabulary ; and 
writes with strength and refreshing sim oy Seay who is com 
tent and reads the book, will comp ain that r Shedd has failed 
to give a lucid exhibition of his views. The Philosophy of Realism, in 
ulcstion to history and historical theology, is advocated by vigorous 
reasoning and made intelligible by original and felicitous illustrations. 

We cannot here enter into an examination of the substance of this 
attractive volume; and must content ourselves with recording our dis- 
sent from several fundamental positions which are taken in it—be- 
speaking, however, for the discussions, the attention which their im- 
portance, as well as their candid and admirable tone, may justly claim. 


Sermons by Rev. Reuben Tinker, late Pastor of the Pres rian Church in 
Westfield, N. Y., with a Biographical Sketch, by M. L. P. Tuompson, D. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York: oy & Jackson, Publishers, No. 119 Nassau 
street. 1856. 

Every one who ever heard Mr. Tinker preach will desire, on seeing 
this work announced, to have it in his possession. Mr. Tinker had the 
reputation with ail that had listened to his discourses of being a 
thoughtful, evangelical, racy, original and eloquent preacher ; though 
he had a rough exterior, and his elocution and manner were —— 
and at first unpleasant. And the sermons in this volume will sustain 
that reputation. Indeed we do not know where to find thirty dis- 
courses, in any one volume, more worthy of being read, or more worthy 
of ministers or intelligent laymen. 

The “biographical sketch,” by Mr. Tinker’s intimate friend, Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of Buffalo, is, like Dr. Thompson himself, appreciative, 
sensible, genial, hearty, full of soul. The life of Mr. Tinker was full of 
interest and so is this sketch of his life. The outline of it is this. He 
was born in Chester, Mass., in 1799 ; experienced religion in Winsted, 
Ct, in 1819; and united on his twenty-first birth day, with the First 
Church in Hartford, in which city he was then acting as book-keeper. 
Soon after, with strong desire to seek and save the lost in preaching 
the gospel, but without any pecuniary reliance, he determined to obtain 
an education for the mini mand left Hartford for Amherst, one 
wintry day, on foot, with all his worldly effects tied up in a pocket- 

erchief. Graduating with honor in 1827 at Amherst College, he 
atonce entered on theological study,at Auburn Seminary, and ov De- 
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cember 28, 1830, sailed for the Sandwich Islands, as a missionary of 
the A. B.C. F.M. In 1838, he left the service of the Board, and 
labored as a missionary at Koloa on Kain, obtaining his support as he 
could, by his own labor and the free will ep of the people. He 
returned to this country, with his wife and six children, in May 1841; 
intending, after making arrangements for the education of his children, 
to resume the missionary work at the Sandwich Islands. But Provi- 
dence ordered it otherwise. After preaching four years in Madison, 
Ohio, he was installed pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in West- 
field, N. Y., in Sept. 1845 ; where he labored, to the great acceptance and 
profit of the people, and with a benign, strong and growing influence in 
all that region, till his death, in October, 1854. 

Dr. Thompson says of him, “ Never, in the entire course of my life, 
did I make the acquaintance of a man in whom I found more to 
admire and love, with less to censure and reprove. * * * I knew 
him through and through. He was a man to be so known, for he was 
frank, open and sincere ; his soul spoke through his face, and his heart 
he carried in his hand. He was loving, truthful and true; full of rich 
and racy thought ; and generally, where the circumstances did not ex- 
cite his constitutional and habitual diffidence, conversational and com- 
municative. I always found him prudent, sagacious, wise, not high- 
minded, not heady; not a man who delighted in by-paths and cross 
ways, ambitious of signalizing himself by original speculations and novel 
theories, and unusual modes of acting, but modest, quiet, unassuming; 
choosing to follow rather than to lead, patient to listen rather than ‘ 
eager to speak ; easily persuaded, yet clear in his own convictions, and 
once convinced, unmovable as Gibraltar, rejoicing only in the truth. 
There was never a doubt, and-never could be a doubt, that conscience 
and the fear of God governed him. To be useful, to do good, to pro- 
mote Christ’s Kingdom, these, with him, were the ends to which all 
other ends were subordinated. I do not write this as a mere eulogist, 
but because what I say is the truth Mr. Pinker was just such a man, 
and so every one who knew him will confess.” 

We will notice, in a few words, one of his sermons, which illustrates 
the peculiar and pertinent character of his mind. He was compelled 
by that fearful disease fungus hematodes, to have a leg amputated. The 
amputation was successfully performed, about six months before his 
death, and he resumed his labors with great cheerfulness and gratitude, 
and soon thereafter preached a sermon with this introduction and 
text : “The Christian dispensation is more tolerent of bodily imperfection 
than was the Levitical; or my ministry either here or elsewhere would 
be ended by my literal compliance with that injunction in Mark ix, 45, 


“If thy foot offend thee, cut it off.” 


The heads of the sermon were, I. By the loss of cne limb, we 
learn to prize more highly those that remain. II. We learn, in 
parting with our hand or foot, how to treat offending members ins 
family or church. III. From the treatment of an offending foot or 
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hand, learn how to employ the truth in the removal of sin. IV. If you 

amputate a diseased hand or foot, it is not certain that life will be pro- 

longed thereby ; while it is certain that, if you break off your sins by 
repentance, and your iniquities by turning unto God, you shall live 
forever. 

An Earnest Plea of Laymen of the New School Presbyterian and i 
Churches in New York and Brooklyn for the Continued Paternal Union 
Coiperation of these Denominations in Home Missions, de. 

The unexpected length of some of the articles in our present Number, 
has compelled us to relinquish, at least for the present, our purpose of 
discussing in detail the subject which is commended to attention in 
this well meaning pamphlet. Probably the subject wil! undergo a new 
discussion in the now impending session of the New School General 
Assembly ; and a few weeks hence the agitation about Home Missions 
may come up again, in connection with new questions and projects. 
Meanwhile we take the liberty of suggesting, in connection with the 
tile of the “Laymen’s” pamphlet, some considerations which our 
friends on both sides of the question will do well to think of. 

1. Within the last twenty-five years there has been growing up in 
the Congregational churches a more intelligent and settled conviction 
of the superiority of their own ecclesiastical order as compared with 
Presbyterianism. There was a time—not long before the revolutionary 
war—when the danger that an Episcopal ae might be imposed 
on the colonies by the coger be the British Parliament, not only 
had the effect of re-uniting the Presbyterian Church, which had been, 
as now, divided in twain, but also brought the Congregationalists of 
New England, and the Presbyterians of the middle and southern colo- 
nies; into a close correspondence and sympathy. Thus originated 
those formal connections between the Congregational clergy of New 
England and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, which, 
soon after the revolution, ripened into a kind of federation, including a 
yearly exchange of delegates, and the “Plan of Union” for the tem- 
porary government of mixed churches in the new settlements. Thus 
there came to be among Kg eee, and especially among the 
clergy, the habit of feeling that inasmuch as they and the Presbyte- 
rians were alike in rejecting prelacy, there could be no great difference 
between their two systems of church order. A natural consequence 
was, that though the New England emigrants moving westward gener- 
ally constituted Congregational churches, the New England missionaries 
and emigrating clergymen, almost as generally, formed themselves into 
Presbyteries, for the sake of a full connection with their brethren in 
the General Assembly; and by a steady pressure from these presby- 
teries, the churches were gradually crowded off from their own plat- 
form, and brought “under the care of” Presbyterian judicatures. us 
Presbyterianism grew and prospered. But such prosperity was not 
altogether to the taste of the original and genuine Presbyterians. 
Jealousies were awakened. The New England theology, under the 
then dreadful names of Hopkinsianism and Emmonsism, was denounced. 
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New England influence was dreaded; and the question whereunto that 
thing would grow, became slarming to that class of Presbyterians who 
were in of finding themselves in :; permanent minority. Parties 
were fo The yterian church was shaken with contention. 
The great scheme of church power fortified in theological seminaries 
and in General Assembly Boards, began to be developed, and new con- 
troversies were engendered. Was it strange that Congregationalists in 
New England, especially the younger clergy, began to look wu 
that form and system of church government with a critical eye? Was 
it strange that they began to judge it by its fruits? Was it 
that they began to doubt its superiority to the simple and catho 
P ge of New England, when they saw such men as Albert Barnes and 
e venerable Lyman Beecher arraigned for heresy, and persecuted, 
year after year, from one judicatory to another. It is in this way that 
there has grown up a generation of Congregational pastors and minis- 
ters—some of them now beginning to be old men—who are Congrega- 
tionalists not by the mere accident of settlement in Congregational 
churches, but by conviction. They have studied the subject in the 
light of Scripture, of history, and of philosophy; and the more they 
understand the real difference between Co ionalism and Presby- 


terianism, the more important does that difference seem to them. Yet 
this was not a sectarian feeling. There was in it no aspiration towards 
denominational propagandism. Generally the New England churches 
and their pastors were far more ready to give thanks for their own 


freedom than to insist on nye te upon others, Their sympathies 
the 


were with tbeir brethren in byterian connection, and valui 
the Gospel far above any form of church government, they cherished a 
vague hope that the spirit of Presbyterianism would be gradually miti- 


2. It is manifest that since the schism, the excision, the disruption, 
or by whatever name the catastrophe may be called, by which the 
Presbyterian church became not two denominations, but two churches, 
the exscinded Presbyterian brethren have grown far more Presbyterian 
than they were at first. They were exscinded professedly for their 
Congnentions’ origin and practices. Before the excision their strength 
was in their relation to New England. When they found themselves cut 
loose from the Old School , and the whole machinery of Presby- 
terianism in their hands, their first movement was tow. Co 
tionalism. They altered their constitution, making their General 
sembly triennial, and curtailed the vaunted but mischievous right of 
cake Had they gone on in tha: direction, consistently and courage- 
ously, the result might have been, after a few years, some general 

ical Union, by which they and the Co ional churches 
might have been essentially one body. But suddenly all this was re- 
versed. For the last six years or more, our New School Presbyterian 
friends have been sedulously cherishing what they call “a denomina- 
tional spirit,” by which they mean just the opposite of a co i 
al or merely parochial church spirit. They are growing ambitious to 
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extend and build up their “denomination,” for so they call it, as if they 
were a denomination, and not a mere fragment of the i 
denomination. They are growing ambitious to be one of the “na- 
tional” churches, with centralized power and consolidated institutions. 
As yet, indeed, they are far behind the Old School body, but their train 
is on the same track, and they are going forward with as much steam 
as they can raise. We cannot stop to inquire into the causes of so 
great a change, but one cause of it is too obvious and too significant 
not to be mentioned. For almost twenty years they have been an in- 
dependent Presbyterian church; and they have been working the 
machinery of Presbyterianism till “the spirit that is in the wheels” has 

them. Their younger clergy, especially those whose expe- 
rience does not reach back to the time when the New School was 
only an — and insulted minority, are alive with the spirit of the 
system. Hence that significant phrase, “young presbytery.” The 
fathers who contended for voluntary associations against the church 
centralization of ecclesiastical boards, are passing. away ; and another 
king is beginning to reign “ who knows not Joseph.” 

3. The recent growth of distinctive Con ionalism in the states 
west of New England, is among the inevitable consequences of the 
Presbyterian schism. While the conflict had not terminated in disrw — 
tion, the sympathies of the New England emigration with their breth- 
ren, who were undergoing a protracted ecclesiastical persecution, and 
their vague hope that the genius of American institutions might ulti- 
mately predominate over the narrow and contentious Scotticism of 
Presbyterianism, counteracted in part their natural predilection for 
their own church order ; and thus the New School party was continually 
strengthened by their sympathy. The OldSchool — also, on the other 
hand, had allies in New land, few, but active. e need not name 
them. It is enough to say that their policy, long ago, was that New 
England should withdraw from codperation with the American Home 
Missionary Society, and should plant only Congregational churches at 
the west. But when the schism had been completed by that great 
wrong of the excision, that violent breach of faith, that memorable 
illustration of the recklessness of ecclesiastical faction, it was a matter 
of course that Co’ ionalists out of New England, as well as at the 
old homesteads, were far from being conciliated towards a system which 
had brought forth such fruits. y, in old churches which their 
ministers ‘had not been able to presbyterianize, and in the influence 
from New and to which we have alluded, there was a beginning 
from which the Congregationalism of New York and of the west has 
grown to its present stature. Attempts to resist it, to discountenance 
it, to cut it off from the benefit of sympathy with New England, re- 
sulted in the Albany Convention. The existence of Western ee 
eaten is a fixed fact. Its essential identity in doctrine in 

ipline, with that which lives on this side of Byram river, cannot be 
questioned. 

4. The questions connected with slavery have had an effect on the 
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relations between these two systems of church order. The Presbyte- 
rian church—whether Old School or New School—is one church. Pres- 
byterians in Ohio are responsible for the administration of church dis. 
cipline among Presbyterians of the same church in Mississippi. Con- 
a sapndiatee the action of a national church. There are 

ngregational churches, ancient and honored, in South Carolina and 
Georgia; and they are not at all behind the ablest and most efficient of 
Southern churches in any department of Christian influence. But the 
churches of New England are not responsible for them. They admin- 
ister their discipline in their own way, according to their own moral 
illumination and their own understanding of the New Testament, just 
as the Kirk of Scotland administers its discipline without being re- 
sponsible to either of the General Assemblies in this country. Thus it 
happens that while in the N.S. Presbyterian Church there is a con- 
stant uneasiness about slavery, and uneasiness makes agitation,—an un- 
easiness and agitation which will invade the Old School body in due 
time—the Congregational churches of the North have no great diff- 
culty. In some “infected districts,” not a few have forsaken the New 
School connection because they were afraid to be in fellowship with 
church members who rob the poor and buy and sell the helpless, and 
because with their utmost pains-taking they cannot obtain from their 
Southern presbyteries even a declaration that there are no such mem- 
bers in full and undisturbed communion with their church, Those of 
our anti-slavery friends who abhor the Home aa Society for its 
complicity with slavery, are planting churches at the West on the prin- 
ciple of non-communion with all slave-holders. Their Anti-Slavery Mis- 
sionary Society is not distinctively Congregational ; it has only a little aid 
from New England, and that little is prompted by no “ denominational” 
feeling ; yet the majority of the rte we which it sets up are Congrege 
tional,—its Presbyterian congregations connect themselves not with the 
N. S. Assembly, but with another of the sects into which Presbyterianism, 
by the law of its nature, is continually dividing itself. Meanwhile, the 
Southern Aid Society, rejected by Old School Presbyterians as an in- 
sult to their Boards, and working almost wholly in the interest of New 
School Presbyterianism, is attempting to supply the Home Mission- 
ary Society’s lack of service in the slaveholding States. In all these 
ways, the difference between the two systems of church order as relative 
to slavery, is more likely to increase than to diminish,—especially as the 
New School Presbyterian Church in its growing zeal for ee 
in its progress toward centralization, falls more and more under the in- 
fluence of metropolitan pew-holders, elders, and contributors in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Such facts as these, we suspect, were not sufficiently pondered by 
the authors and subscribers of the Earnest Plea. The aim of the 
ear ome is good ; the spirit is good, and the effect will be good ;—or at 
east we may be sure that if it does no good it will do no harm. To us 
the church extension scheme seems to be not an accident, but an effect 
of tendencies which it is much easier to lament than to counteract. 





